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THE fiasco of the dirigible and 
the triumph of the aeroplane 
are the striking features of the 
present war in the air. The 
truth of that assertion is self- 
evident, but it is brought out 
yet more clearly by a glance 
at the situation which existed 
when the Germans forced war 
on Russia and France, and by 
their miscalculation concerning 
the value the British nation 
attached to its honour and 
“a scrap of paper,” saw Great 
Britain come to the rescue of 
Belgium and to the support of 
the French Republic against 
the attack of the unscrupulous 
foe. At that time the Germans 
were the only people that 
boasted of possessing an aerial 
fleet capable of waging aggres- 
sive warfare. While France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Russia had organised their re- 
spective aerial forces for scout- 
ing, exploration, and, at most, 
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for the rectifying of their 
gunners’ fire, the Germans had 
built a fleet of dirigibles des- 
tined, in their opinion, to 
work havoc, and to spread 
terror by raining explosives on 
their enemies. They had also 
armed their aeroplanes with 
bombs, to add to the work of 
destruction. Even before the 
first shot was fired the Kaiser 
had invited his friend, Count 
Zeppelin, to push forward in 
hot haste the construction of 
as many of his airships as pos- 
sible, and had ordered all the 
other dirigible balloon manu- 
facturers to build Zeppelins, or 
at least dirigibles of the rigid 
type, destined to reinforce the 
already existing aerial fleet, 
whose first missions were to be 
the destruction of the British 
squadron blockading the Ger- 
man coast, and the support of 
the army invading Belgium 
and France, before attacking 
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the Channel ports, London, 
Paris, &. The Germans did 
send a dirigible to help their 
army at Liége, but it never 
returned home. Their aero- 
planes, however, continued to 
swarm over the invaded Belgian 
and French territory during 
the whole of the months of 
August, September, and even 
October. They were much 
more numerous than the Allies 
had expected they would be, 
and it was known the German 
aeroplane constructors, like the 
dirigible builders, had been 
urged to work day and night 
to supply the army with all 
the machines they could make. 
The Germans rightly foresaw 
the Fifth Arm would play 
@ most important, if not de- 
cisive part, in the campaign, 
and they were as convinced of 
the superiority in the air be- 
longing to them, as they were 
sure of the invincibility of their 
army. And at the commence- 
ment of the hostilities, it is un- 
deniable, neither France, nor 
Great Britain, nor Russia, nor 
perhaps all the three allied 
Powers together, possessed so 
numerically strong an aerial 
fleet as Germany. The Allies 
knew their dirigibles were a 
quantité negligeable as offensive 
weapons, and though they had 
confidence in their aeroplanes 
and their aviation pilots for 
the work they had been trained 
to perform, they were unpre- 
pared to use them in offensive 
warfare. 

How many aeroplanes and 
aviation pilots Germany pos- 
sessed on the outbreak of the 
war is not known; but it is 
easy to compute the strength 
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of her then existing fleet of 
dirigibles, because the construoc- 
tion and trial flights of the 
airships could not be con- 
sealed. Count Zeppelin com- 
meneed building them in 1900, 
and had, when the present war 
broke out, built a total of 
twenty-five of his rigid aerial 
vessels. The first proved a com- 
plete failure, and was broken 
up. The second, launched inte 
the air five years later, was 
almost immediately wrecked by 
a storm of wind in January 
1906. The third was more 
fortunate. Built in 1906, it 
was purchased by the German 
army, and was not broken up 
till 1913. The fourth, a pas- 
senger airship, was wrecked by 
a storm almost as soon as it 
was completed in 1908. The 
fifth, a military dirigible, de- 
livered to the German army in 
1909, was, the following year, 
also wrecked by storm. The 
sixth, a passenger airship, 
launched in 1909, was burnt 
in its shed the following year. 
The seventh (Deutschland), of 
which the construction was 
completed in the spring of 
1910, was wrecked by a storm 
in July of the same year. The 
eighth was even more unlucky, 
as almost the first time it left 
its shed in 1911 it was caught 
by a gust of wind and de- 
stroyed by collision with it. 
The ninth, a military dirigible, 
built in 1911, was stationed at 
Cologne. The tenth (Schuben), 
constructed in 1911, was burnt 
in 1912. The eleventh (Victoria- 
Louise), @ passenger airship, 
was built in 1911 and 1912. 
The twelfth, a military dirig- 
ible, launched in 1912, was 
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stationed at Metz. The thir- 
teenth (Hansa), a passenger 
airship, was built in 1912. 
The fourteenth, constructed in 
1912, foundered in the sea off 
Heligoland in September 1913. 
The fifteenth, a military dirig- 
ible, built in 1913, was wrecked 
by storm in September of the 
same year. The sixteenth, 
launched in 1913, was the 
military dirigible which was 
blown over French territory 
and constrained by stress of 
weather to come to earth near 
Lunéville on 3rd April of the 
same year. The seventeenth 
(Saxen), a passenger airship, 
was delivered in 1913. The 
eighteenth, a naval dirigible, 
built in 1913, exploded the 
same year. The nineteenth, a 
military dirigible, constructed 
in 1913, was almost completely 
wrecked in June 1914, Two 
other military dirigibles, the 
twentieth and twenty - first, 
were launched in 1913; and 
before the declaration of war 
at the beginning of August 
1914, Count Zeppelin had sup- 
plied the German army with 
three other dirigibles — the 
twenty-second, the twenty- 
third, and the twenty -fifth— 
and the navy with one, the 
twenty-fourth. 

This enumeration shows that 


of the twenty-five Zeppelins con- 
structed before the outbreak of 
the war, twelve had been com- 
pletely destroyed and one had 
been most seriously damaged. 
Consequently there were only 


twelve left. Of those twelve 
Zeppelins, the Victoria-Louise, 
the Hansa, and the Saxen were 
passenger airships belonging to 
private companies, but they 
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should be counted, as they were 
commandeered by the German 
military authorities in August 
1914, The dimensions of all 
those dirigibles were consider- 
able. The military dirigible 
stationed at Metz was the 
smallest of all,-as it had a 
capacity of only 618,040 cubie 
feet. Each of the three com- 
mandeered airships had a 
capacity of about 700,000 cubic 
feet. The military dirigibles 
constructed in 1913 had a 
capacity varying between 
688,674 and 776,965 cubic 
feet, while each ef those con- 
structed last year, before the 
beginning of the war, had a 
capacity of 882,915 cubic feet. 
The Germans also possessed at 
that moment eight semi-rigid 
or non-rigid dirigibles, having 
@ capacity varying between 
17,658 cubic feet and 52,975 
cubic feet. Their aerial fleet 
was therefore far from being 
despicable in the number of 
its units and their size. The 
German nation, from the Kaiser 
to the peasant, believed it 
would often deeide victory, 
especially as millions of pounds 
sterling had been expended in 
providing the airships with 
sheds all over the Empire, and 
of course more particularly at 
places on the coast and the 
western and eastern frontiers 
where it was imagined the 
“invincible aerial dread- 
noughts” could start with ad- 
vantage to attack the enemy. 
Indeed no fewer than thirty- 
seven aeronautic centres had 
been created, and some of 
them, such as Berlin, Cologne, 
Heligoland, &c., were pro- 
vided with several sheds each. 
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That was the situation at 
the beginning of the war. As 
for the reinforcement of that 
fleet by the Zeppelins con- 
structed at Friedrichshafen 
and elsewhere, during the last 
seven months, most fantastical 
reports have been circulated. 
According to certain Swiss 
newspapers, thirty or forty 
new super-Zeppelins, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 27,000 cubic 
metres (953,548 cubic feet), are 
now ready to assume the 
offensive against the Allies’ 
armies and navies. That 
report is evidently a gross 
exaggeration of the facts. If 
Count Zeppelin has, on an 
average, built at Friedrichs- 
hafen one super-Zeppelin every 
three weeks since the month 
of August last, he will have 
achieved a miracle. The num- 
ber of those new aerial dread- 
noughts cannot therefore be 
greater than ten or eleven, and 
in all probability it is not 
greater than eight or nine. 
The other German steerable 
balloon manufacturers may 
also have built a few dirigibles 
of the rigid type, but it is a 
generous estimate to put down 
fifteen new units to the credit 
of the German aerial fleet 
lighter than air. To utilise 
them to the best effect new 
sheds have been built on the 
Prussian sea-coast and in 
Belgian and French towns 
occupied by the German army. 
It is probable each of the new 
sheds is sufficiently spacious to 
house one of the huge new 
aerial dreadnoughts, but it is 
quite certain that no single 
one of the sheds which existed 
before the outbreak of the hos- 
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tilities was, at that time, large 
enough to contain one. How- 
ever, some of them may have 
been enlarged. 

With the fifteen new units 
added to the twelve Zeppelins 
which existed at the beginning 
of August last, Germany would 
now possess a fleet of twenty- 
seven Zeppelins if none of them 
had been destroyed. However, 
the truth is, the airships on 
which the foe founded such 
high hopes have been destroyed 
by one means or another quite 
as fast as new ones have been 
built. It is impossible to con- 
trol the truth of all the asser- 
tions concerning the wrecking 
of the aerial vessels by shot 
and shell, by atmospherical 
perturbations, by aviators drop- 
ping bombs on their sheds, &c., 
but the fiasco of the Zeppelins 
commenced as soon as_ the 
German army crossed the 
Belgian frontier. It is a well- 
established fact that the first 
German dirigible which at- 
tempted to participate in the 
war by flying over Liége, pro- 
bably with the intention of 
bombarding the town from the 
air, was brought down by gun- 
fire from the forts. Since then, 
the Zeppelins have been more 
prudent, but they have put in 
an appearance by stealth on 
various occasions. Before 
Antwerp was captured by the 
foe a Zeppelin attempted to 
murder the Queen of the Bel- 
gians in her palace by dropping 
bombs on the building. The 
projectiles missed their aim, 
but killed a woman and a child. 
The greater number of the 
subsequent exploits of the 
German dirigibles have been 
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of the same character. No 
one can complain of aerial 
vessels coming by stealth—that 
is to say, profiting by mist, fog, 
clouds, or the darkness of night, 
to accomplish a military mis- 
sion, such as the destruction 
of war vessels, military and 
naval defences, arsenals, rail- 
way lines, bridges, &c, or to 
attack troops, convoys, &c, It 
is, however, another thing to 
seek by stealth to slaughter 
non-combatants in undefended 
towns. The former is quite 
legitimate warfare, whereas 
the latter is an odious violation 
of the rights of non-combatants 
which must be qualified as 
murder. Yet the one “success- 
ful” feat of the Zeppelins, as 
the Germans call it, was the 
perpetration of that crime. It 
is said five or six Zeppelins 
started from Cuxhaven and 
Heligoland to slaughter non- 
combatants at Yarmouth and 
other places on the coast of 
Norfolk. All of them did not 
succeed in reaching their desti- 
nation, but two of them did, 
and dropped their explosives 
with the effect known to every 
British subject. The bombs 
killed a certain number of 
persons, for the most part 
women and children, and 
wrecked a few houses. The 
news of the murderous achieve- 
ment was received with en- 
thusiastic joy in Berlin, and 
indeed throughout the whole 
of the German Empire. The 
Kaiser was so satisfied with 
the result of the aerial raid 
that he wrote an eloquent 
letter congratulating Count 
Zeppelin on it. 

However, it would be rather 
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astonishing if Count Zeppelin 
was as satisfied with the result 
of that raid of his airships as 
his Imperial master and the 
German nation. It is un- 
likely he was greatly grieved 
at “the slaughter of the in- 
nocents,” though he subse- 
quently assured an American 
journalist that “no one regrets 
their death more than I do.” 
The probability is that, if the 
explosives had wrought greater 
havoc and exterminated a 
greater number of human 
beings, even though non-com- 
batants, he would have felt 
happier. Of course he took 
care not to manifest dis- 
appointment, but the result 
of the attack of his airships 
was most disproportionately 
small compared with the effort 
made and the risks run. It 
is averred that five or six 
Zeppelins started on _ the 
expedition. It is certain all 
six did not reach their destina- 
tion. Three or four of them 
must have returned home 
before completing the outward 
voyage. Even from a sporting 
point of view the flight of two 
airships out of six across the 
North Sea, from Cuxhaven 
and Heligoland, and their safe 
return to their starting-places, 
was not a remarkable perform- 
ance. And there is indirect 
evidence that even that result 
was not attained. A Zeppelin 
was seen foundering in the 
North Sea. Whether it was 
one of those which had visited 
the English coast, or one of 
those which had started and 
failed to fulfil its mission, is 
uncertain, 

If Count Zeppelin could 
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scarcely be satisfied with the 
aerial raid as a demonstration 
of the “airworthiness” of his 
aerial vessels, he must have 
been quite as disappointed 
with the proof of their destruc- 
tive power being much less 
than was expected. The world, 
in time of peace, had been told 
the Zeppelins of 19,500 cubic 
metres (688,669 cubic feet) 
capacity, like the one which 
came to earth at Lunéville in 
1913, could transport about 
five tons of explosives. That 
was evidently nothing but 
bluff, destined to deceive the 
ignorant or careless who do 
not take the trouble to calcu- 
late. Indeed, the lifting power 
of such a balloon is about 20,500 
kilogrammes (45,100 lb.) The 
French military authorities, 
who detained the airship for 
more than twenty-four hours 
and examined it thoroughly, 
ascertained from its log-book 
that the carcass, gas-bags, car, 
&c., and the three Maybach 
moters weighing 15,700 - kilo- 
grammes (34,540 Ib.), left only 
4800 kilogrammes (10,560 Ib.) 
surplus lifting power. But the 
weight of the crew of twelve 
men was 950 kilogrammes 
(2090 lb.), that ef the essence 
and oil used in six hours’ 
flight 810 kilogrammes (1782 
Ib.), and to reach the altitude 
of 1900 metres (6233 feet) the 
Zeppelin had thrown overboard 
3000 kilogrammes (6600 Ib.) 
of ballast. That Zeppelin 
which had travelled only 360 
kilometres (223 miles) in six 
hours was therefore incapable 
of carrying any explosives if 
the aerial raid it was to make 
could last the comparatively 
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short time of six hours. That 
type being evidently unfit for 
aggressive action at a long 
distance from its shed, the 
Germans in 1913 created the 
22,000 cubic metres (776,952 
cubic feet) capacity Zeppelin, 
with 18 gas-bags instead of 16. 
The additional ascensional force 
may be put down at about 
2600 kilogrammes (5720 Ib.), 
but it is necessary to deduct 
540 kilogrammes (1188 lb.) for 
the essence and oil required for 
four hours additional flight in- 
dispensable for an aerial raid 
occupying ten hours. For such 
a Zeppelin a crew of only twelve 
men is insufficient, espeeially as 
it is armed with mitrailleuses. 
Kighteen is the lowest possible 
estimate, entailing an addi- 
tional weight of at least 500 
kilogrammes (1100 lb.) Then 
there is the additional weight 
of the mitrailleuses and its 
ammunition, of the search- 
lights, and the steel armour- 
plates protecting the motors. 
In a raid on either London or 
Paris the Zeppelins of 22,000 
cubic metres (776,952 cubic 
feet) capacity cannot transport 
so much as 1000 kilogrammes, 
or a ton, of explosives (bombs). 
M. Georges Prade, who is an 
authority on aeronautie ques- 
tions, shows in the Journal 
that the new Zeppelins of 27,000 
cubic metres (953,532 cubic feet) 
each, which have theoretically 
6000 kilogrammes (13,200 Ib.) 
additional lifting power, must 
have a much larger and heavier 
carcass, and an additional 
motor to travel at the same 
speed as the 22,000 cubic metres 
airships. Also, an immense 
aerial dreadnought of that type 
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uires a crew of 28 or 30 
men (the Zeppelin of this type 
captured at Warsaw had 30 
men on board), and it must 
carry not only additional 
essence aud oil for the fourth 
motor, but yet more essence 
and oil for a flight of twelve 
hours if it is to attempt a raid 
on London or Paris. He is 
therefore quite justified in 
affirming that each of these 
huge new airships cannot trans- 
port more than a ton of bombs 
if it is to be prepared for a 
voyage out and home lasting 
anything like twelve hours. 

The type of bombs which 
seems to have been adopted by 
Count Zeppelin for his airships 
weighs 50 kilogrammes (110 
lb.) Consequently a raiding 
Zeppelin coming to England 
may be expected to have twenty 
of them on board. If the loss 
of life and damage to property 
done on the Norfolk eoast by 
the two dirigibles which visited 
it under circumstances which 
left their crews leisure and 
complete immunity from attack 
was not by any means so great 
as might have been expected 
from the dropping of a couple 
of tons of explosives, it must 
not be taken for granted that 
projectiles dropped from air- 
ships will never take greater 
effect. The results obtained by 
British and French aviators, 
who so constantly attack the foe 
with bombs, proves the contrary. 
However, it is not underrating 
its capacities to say, even the 
largest Zeppelin, flying high as 
it must do in daylight where 
there is a possibility of its 
being attacked by fire from 
the earth or by aeroplanes, 
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cannot transport from its shed 
on the Continent to England 
more than twenty bombs 
weighing 110 lb. each, to bom- 
bard London or any other town 
situated at a similar distance 
from its starting-place. The 
question is whether Zeppelins 
will undertake such an expedi- 
tion. Many people believe, that 
taught by experience, they will 
not venture either to cross the 
North Sea or English Channel 
or the country separating their 
nearest sheds from Paris. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to 
conceive that the Germans, 
who are still such enthusiastic 
admirers of their aerial fleet, 
will abandon the idea of using 
it against the British and 
French capitals, and also 
against the British fleet, 
though the attempt to do so 
on the occasion of the British 
aerial raid on Cuxhaven was 
as pitiable a fiasco as could 
be imagined. Whether they 
are likely to succeed in such 
an attempt is another ques- 
tion. To start from Cuxhaven 
or Heligoland, where sheds for 
at least half a dozen Zeppelins 
exist, would be to court dis- 
aster. Those places are too 
distant from the British and 
French capitals. The raiding 
Zeppelins must start from Bel- 
gium or France to have any 
fair chance of being able to 
return from London or Paris 
to their base of operations. 
The record speed for Zeppelins, 
held by one of 688,674 cubic 
feet capacity, is 44}? miles an 
hour, and the larger airships 
are less swift. The average 
speed in a fairly long voyage 
out and home of the record- 
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holding Zeppelin has never 
exceeded 37 miles an hour. 
Consequently, to be able to 
reach London and to return 
home in twelve hours, the 
starting - place of the raiding 
airships must not be separated 
from the British capital by 
more than 222 miles at a 
maximum. As the crow flies 
Antwerp is separated from 
London by a distance of about 
200 miles, while the distance 
between Ostend and London 
is not more than 125 miles. 
A raid on the British capital 
from Belgium is therefore quite 
within the capacities of Zep- 
pelins. 
Notwithstanding all the 
activity of the British and 
French aviators, who have 
with their bombs already 
wrecked numerous dirigible 
sheds, it is only reasonable 
to admit it is possible, if not 
probable, the Germans will 
succeed in concealing the 
whereabouts of some of the 
portable Zeppelin sheds which 
they continue to construct with 
such diligence, and that the 
airships may start from them 
on an expedition to bombard 
London or Paris, or both these 
cities. The Zeppelin raid on 
the Norfolk coast constitutes 
a practical proof that, favoured 
with calm weather, mist, clouds, 
or the darkness of night, the 
German airships may succeed 
in escaping observation till 
they commence dropping their 
explosives. But that same 
raid also indicates that the 
pilots and crews of those 
Zeppelins are conscious they 
can only act by stealth. They 
did not steer their airships in- 
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land, where they might have 
been assailed, but hugged the 
coast, apparently with the 
object of seeking, if attacked, 
safety in flight into the con- 
cealing mist over the sea, where 
they knew aeroplanes could not 
follow them far without being 
specially prepared for a long 
flight, necessitating unusually 
large essence-tanks, which they 
were not likely to possess. 

If the experience of the 
present war has demonstrated 
that the value of the dirigible 
as an instrument of war was 
greatly exaggerated, it has, on 
the other side, shown that of 
the aeroplane was  under- 
estimated, at least in France. 
The French had taken the 
initiative in organising @ Fifth 
Arm, but when their troops 
took the field against the Ger- 
man invaders, the Chiefs of the 
Republican armies were far 
from being unanimously con- 
vinced of the value of the 
aeroplane even as an instru- 
ment of scouting and explora- 
tion. As for its use as an 
offensive weapon, the French 
military authorities ignored it 
altogether. A few avions had 
been armed with mitrailleuses, 
and many were armour-plated 
to protect the pilot and the 
motor against attack from the 
earth or hostile aeroplanes, but 
no single machine was pro- 
vided with bombs. Indeed, 
strange as it may seem, it 
had required considerable pres- 
sure to induce the Aeronautic 


Department of the War Min- 
istry to consent to nominate 
a Commission to ¢o-operate 
with the officials of the French 
Aero Club in controlling the 
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trials for the Michelin Aero 
Target prizes; and it was only 
a few days before the opening 
of the competition that it with- 
drew the prohibition it had 
issued against military men 
—officers and soldiers — par- 
ticipating in it. 

The French Fifth Arm was 
therefore quite unprepared for 
the development of the aero- 
plane into an aerial cannon, of 
which the value was revealed 
to them by the aggressions 
of the Tauben. The British 
Flying Corps was in much the 
same position as the French 
Fifth Arm, but fortunately 
both the French and _ the 
English quickly learned the 
lesson taught them by the 
Germans. They hastened to 
furnish their aviators with 
bombs, and the French adopted 
a suggestion contained in the 
prophetic work on aerial war- 
fare written by Ader, the man 
who in 1897 —the first of all 
human beings—left the earth 
on a flying machine heavier 
than air. They gave their 
aviation pilots steel darts, 
destined to be rained down on 
the foe, The existing aero- 
planes can carry into the air 
but few bombs, the number of 
which is naturally diminished 
in proportion with their greater 
power, size, and consequently 
weight. Unfortunately the art 
of dropping those projectiles 
had not been taught in time of 
peace. Only a very few French 
military aviators had studied 
and practised it. It is there- 
fore astonishing that the 
soldiers, who have to serve 
their apprenticeship as aerial 
artillerymen in active service 
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against the enemy, succeed so 
well as they do, The pilot 
must not wait to drop his pro- 
jectile till he is flying over the 
spot he wishes to hit. The 
bomb, when freed from the 
aeroplane, does not fall perpen- 
dicularly to the ground, but for 
@ considerable time preserves 
the horizontal motion of the 
machine. Of course, the length 
of time it maintains it depends 
to some extent on the form of 
the projectile, but it may be 
said the heavier the missile the 
longer it retains it. A light 
article, such for instance as a 
scrap of paper, will not be 
carried forward at all, but will 
flutter down perpendicularly to 
the ground or be blown away 
backwards or forwards, or to 
the right or left, by the wind. 
It has been calculated and 
proved to be fairly correct in 
practice that a spherical bomb 
of 15 centimetres (close on 6 
inches or exactly 5°90 inches) 
diameter, weighing 10 kilo- 
grammes (22 lb.), dropped from 
an aeroplane travelling at the 
speed of 108 kilometres (67 
miles) an hour, at an altitude 
of 2000 metres (6560 feet), will 
reach the ground at the dis- 
tance of 475 metres (1558 feet) 
from the spot over which it 
was freed from the machine. 
The duration of the fall being 
23 seconds, and the horizontal 
motion of the aeroplane being 
108 kilometres (67 miles) an 
hour, or 30 metres (98 feet, 
5 inches) a second, the flying 
machine will, at the moment 
the projectile touches the earth, 
have travelled 690 metres (2263 
feet), or, in other words, it will 
find itself 215 metres (705 feet, 
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3 inches) ahead of the bomb. 
No aviator, however learned, 
can be expected to make the 
mental calculation instantane- 
ously to enable him to dropa 
bomb with certainty on a given 
spot. He can only attain pro- 
ficiency in the use of the aerial 
cannon by practice. Instru- 
ments for aiming have been 
invented, but no single one of 
them has proved reliable. So 
many things have to be taken 
into consideration—the height 
at which the avion is flying, 
its speed, the strength of the 
wind, the form of the projectile, 
its weight, &c. All have an 
influence on the fall. To be 
fairly sure of hitting the spot 
aimed at, even the most ex- 
pert aerial artilleryman will 
drop several bombs in quick 
succession. 

The same forces which influ- 
ence the bomb in its fall have 
to be taken into account in 
dropping steel darts, but it is 
easier to obtain the desired re- 
sult with them than with bombs. 
Less skill is required, because 
they can be rained down in 
large quantities. The efficacy 
of the aerial dart was soon 
recognised by the Germans, 
who copied it. The first darts 
used by the foe and found on 
the battlefield bore the in- 
seription, ‘French invention. 
Made in Germany.” The 
French aeroplane dart, stamped 
out of a steel rod, is about 43 
inehes long. Its point has the 
form of a rifie-bullet, behind 
which the steel rod is reduced 
by fluting to the thickness of a 
fairly strong wire supporting 
thin blades, acting as feather- 
ing, and insuring the fall of 
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the projectile on its point. It 
weighs only 20 grammes, Con- 
sequently the smallest of the 
French military avions, being 
capable of transporting 250 
kilogrammes (550 Ib.), can 
have 12,500 on board. - This 
little missile, falling from the 
low altitude of only 600 or 700 
feet, attains sufficient velocity 
to kill a man, and of course 
that velocity, or power of 
penetration, inereases with the 
height from which it is freed 
from the aeroplane. An unfor- 
tunate accident, which occurred 
on almost the first occasion 
French aviators employed the 
aerial dart, demonstrated the 
deadly character of the weapon. 
During an engagement an avi- 
ator was sent to rain darts on 
the advancing foe. He did so, 
but the Germans and the 
French coming to close quar- 
ters, the apprentice dart- 
dropper miscalculated his aim 
and dropped a certain number 
of his projectiles on French 
coldiers, ten of whom were 
killed by them. Since then 
the daily French official bul- 
letins have frequently noted 
the advantages derived from 
the raining of darts on the 
enemy. Indeed, the darts have 
a most demoralising effect, 
especially on cavalry. No 
helmet can protect the head 
of a soldier against them, and 
an aerial dart striking a man 
on the shoulder will traverse 
the whole of his body. A 
Swiss physician, Doctor Volk- 
mann, writing in a medical 
periodical published at Munich 
concerning the character of the 
wounds inflicted by the French 
darts, confirms that assertion ; 
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while his German colleague, 
Doctor Gunberg, declares that 
the darts dropped from aero- 
planes are extremely dangerous, 
and that the wounds inflicted by 
them are almost always fatal. 
It is unneeessary to inquire 
how many avions the French 
and British military authori- 
ties possessed when war broke 
out at the beginning of August 
last. It suffices to say the 
number was quite insufficient. 
The great variety of the types 
of machines employed by the 
French in time of peace, en- 
tailed such inconveniences for 
active operations in the field 
that it was found indispensable 
to make a selection, Four 
types were chosen: three types 
of biplanes and one type of 
monoplanes. The constructors 
of those machines were ordered 
to increase their output to the 
utmost of their ability. At the 
same time the apprenticeship 
of aviation pilots was pushed 
forward most actively. The 
results of those measures have 
been satisfactory, because both 
the avions and their pilots 
have proved their superiority 
over the German aeroplanes 
and aviators. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign the organ- 
isation of the French aviation 
services was incomplete. Suc- 
cessive War Ministers had, in 
time of peace, promised the 
country, by their speeches in 
Parliament, to provide the 
army not only with seouting 
and exploration avions, but 
also with fighting machines 
and aeroplanes to assist both 
the artillery and cavalry. 
Those promises were not kept, 
chiefly on account of the parsi- 


mony with which the Chamber 
and Senate voted grants for 
military aviation. However, 
when the army took the field, 
each Army Corps Commander 
had a certain number of avions 
at his disposal, but at the 
outset they were not suffici- 
ently numerous to enable him 
te supply avions to the com- 
manders of artillery. Con- 
sequently unfortunate delays 
frequently occurred. For in- 
stance, in the case of an aero- 
plane being required to locate 
the exact position of a German 
battery, the artillery com- 
mander had to send an officer 
to headquarters to request the 
loan of an avion and its pilot. 
As those headquarters were 
generally at a distanee of ten 
or fifteen miles, considerable 
time (an hour or two and 
sometimes more) was occupied 
by the messenger in performing 
the journey, obtaining the nec- 
essary authorisation, and choos- 
ing theavion. Then he had to 
return with it to the French 
battery, whence the pilot 
started accompanied by a mili- 
tary observer to locate the 
hostile battery. The ever-in- 
creasing number of avions and 
aviation pilots has permitted 
the great improvement of that 
arrangement, and of the many 
other defective ones which ex- 
isted at the commencement of 
the war. 

Notwithstanding the fact 
that the British Flying Corps 
was at first and remains much 
inferior in the number of its 
avions and pilots to the French 
military aviation service, its 
organisation was from the out- 
set, and is still, superior. And 
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it is a curious fact that the 
French have often left to their 
ally the honour of undertaking 
expeditions which it might 
have been supposed belonged 
to them. The aerial raid on 
Friedrichshafen is a case in 
point. The French had had 
squadrons of aeroplanes at 
Belfort and all along the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier since 
the outbreak of war. It would 
have been easy for them to 
detach a few avions to make 
the raid. The reason for ab- 
staining was certainly not that 
the French pilots were unequal 
to the task, as some of the 
most experienced of the French 
aviators, possessing the best of 
French aeroplanes, had given 
proof of exceptional skill in 
fulfilling the difficult missions 
confided to them on the eastern 
frontier. Yet three British 
aviators, Squadron Commander 
Briggs, Flight Commander 
Babington, and Flight Lieu- 
tenant Sippe, were selected for 
the expedition. At that time 
they were in the west of France. 
Consequently their aeroplanes 
had to be taken to pieces and 
transported by rail across the 
whole country. On arriving 
at Belfort those machines had 
to be put together again and 
tested before the brave pilots 
could start. These prepara- 
tions must have occupied at 
least four days, and as the 
return journey took as long, 
and the raid one day, the 
British aviators, exercising all 
possible diligence, required a 
total of nine days to achieve 
a feat which their French col- 
leagues on the spot could have 
accomplished in a few hours. 
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The success of the aerial raid 
on Friedrichshafen was, how- 
ever, so considerable that there 
is no reason to regret the ap- 
parent waste of energy. 

It was much more natural 
that the British Naval Flying 
Corps should execute the raid 
on Cuxhaven. Every one is 
certainly well acquainted with 
that brilliant epoch - making 
exploit. But it is useful to 
eall special attention to it, as 
an example not only of the 
skill and undaunted courage 
of the British pilots, but as a 
striking proof of the capacities 
of aerial craft heavier than air. 
Its fantastical character sur- 
passes even the imagination of 
a Jules Verne. Transported 
on board ship to the vicinity 
of Heligoland, seven British 
pilots took flight on their aero- 
planes over the immense ex- 
panse of sea to do as much 
damage as possible to the Cux- 
haven arsenal, Zeppelin sheds, 
shipping, &c. They, and the 
British vessels accompanying 
them as far as Heligoland, were 
at once attacked by hostile 
craft navigating both under 
the water and in the air. Also 
immense Zeppelins coming from 
the island approached with the 
object of sinking the British 
surface vessels by dropping 
bombs on them. The pilots 
of those aerial dreadnoughts 
may have hoped for success, 
because certain experiments of 
bomb-dropping from dirigibles 
made in Germany two or three 
months before the outbreak of 
war, had, it was reported, 
shown bombs could be dropped 
with great precision from air- 
ships. But in spite of their 
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boast that the experiments 
made over the mouth of the 
Elbe had resulted in a dummy 
aeroplane being hit by every 
one of the fifteen cannon shots 
fired at it from a Zeppelin in 
motion navigating at a distance 
of one and a quarter mile, 
and that bombs dropped from 
the airship had hit a target of 
one square metre (10? square 
feet), the aerial dreadnoughts 
did no damage at all, They 
were, on the contrary, quickly 
put to flight by a few shots 
from the British ships, which 
succeeded by manoeuvring at 
high speed in also avoiding the 
attacks of the German sub- 
marines. In the meantime 
the British avions had escaped 
from the pursuit of the hostile 
aeroplanes, and had bombarded 
Cuxhaven without a single one 
of the machines being disabled 
by the fire of the enemy. 
Their return was an event 
which will not be easily for- 
gotten. Three of the pilots 
brought their machines close 
to the British destroyers, and 
were with their aeroplanes 
taken on board. Three others, 
not being able to reach spots 
where the British surface ves- 
sels were awaiting them, de- 
scended on the sea, and 
would certainly have perished, 
or been captured by the Ger- 
mans, had not a British sub- 
marine been near. The three 
brave aviators sinking their 
aeroplanes, to prevent them 
falling into the hands of 
the enemy, were taken on 
board the boat, which, diving 
to elude pursuit, carried them 
under the water into safety. 
Having commenced it on board 


ship and continued it in the 
air, those three brave men 
terminated their expedition by 
travelling in the depths of the 
sea. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more extra- 
ordinary. It was at first 
feared the seventh courageous 
aviator had met with a tragic 
end; but, fortunately, soon 
afterwards, news was received 
that he had lost his way in the 
mist, but had been rescued by 
a Dutch trawler in the North 
Sea. 

The extent of the damage 
done the enemy at Cuxhaven 
has, as far as possible, been 
concealed by the Germans, but 
reports have been received in 
Switzerland and Holland that 
it was very considerable. The 
bombs dropped by the British 
aviators certainly destroyed one 
or more of the Zeppelin sheds 
with their contents, to say 
nothing of the effect of the 
explosives rained on _ the 
arsenal, shipping, &c. Natur- 
ally the same secrecy is ob- 
served by the Germans con- 
cerning the results of the two 
recent aerial raids on them in 
Belgium; but in these cases, 
though full particulars cannot 
be obtained, it is known great 
havoc was wrought by the pro- 
jectiles dropped by the British 
aviators. On the first occasion 
a large squadron of no fewer 
than thirty-four aeroplanes and 
hydro-aeroplanes, for the most 
part starting from the English 
coast, bombarded with good 
effect the Ostend railway 
station, which was reported 
to have been burnt to the 
ground, The railway station 
of Blankenberghe was also 
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seriously damaged if not com- 
pletely destroyed, and the rail- 
way track was torn up in many 
places in the vicinity. The 
result of the aerial bombard- 
ment of the German mine- 
sweeping vessels at Zeebrugge, 
and of the gun provisions at 
Middelkerke, has not been 
ascertained. On the second 
eccasion a veritable fleet of 
forty-eight aeroplanes, of which 
forty were piloted by British 
aviators and eight by French- 
men, attacked the enemy’s 
positions in Flanders. While 
the British operated against 
Bruges, Ostend, Zeebrugge, 
&c., the eight French aviators 
attacked the Ghistelles aero- 
drome, thus preventing the 
German airmen from even 
attempting to molest the 
British aviators on their re- 
turn voyage. The damage 
done the foe in this second 
raid is believed to have been 
yet greater than that achieved 
on the previous occasion. 

These facts, and very many 
others of a similar character, 
indicate clearly the near ap- 
proach of the moment when 
pitched battles will be fought 
in the air. All sorts of con- 
tradictory reports have been 
circulated to account for the 
very marked decrease in the 
activity of the German avi- 
ators, who have for some long 
time past avoided, as far as 
possible, encounters in the air 
with British or French pilots. 
‘One of the supposed reasons 
for their turning tail, when- 
‘ever an avion belonging te the 
Allies hoves in sight, is that 
they recognise their machines, 
almost all of which have the 
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motor and propeller in front, 
are less well adapted for fight- 
ing than those of their enemies, 
which are chiefly biplanes, hav- 
ing the motor and propeller 
behind. A gunner on a 
“Taube ” can fire behind, but 
only horizontally, or upwards, 
as the tail of the machine 
prevents him from firing down- 
wards, while the wings of the 
aeroplane make firing to the 
right or left almost impos- 
sible. On the other hand, 
the artilleryman on beard a 
French or British avion is 
seated well in front of the 
pilot, and can with his mitrail- 
leuse sweep the air high and 
low in front and on either 
side. Thus it may be said 
his machine is made for at- 
tack, while the German aerial 
craft seems to be constructed 
chiefly for defence in retreat. 
Some of the other German 
aeroplanes offer less incon- 
venience for fighting, but at 
the beginning of the war they 
all had the motor and pro- 
peller in front. The German 
constructors were, it is re- 
ported, ordered some time ago 
to change that disposition and 
to place them behind. It may 
be they have succeeded well in 
doing so, but it is a very deli- 
eate operation, as it must in- 
evitably disturb the equilibrium 
of the machine in the air. To 
change the position of the 
motor and propeller entails 
profound alterations in the 
whole design of the aeroplane. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be 
expected the Germans will 


permit the Allies to continue 
to attack their military posi- 
tions, troops in the field, &c., 
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with their aerial fleets with- 
out seeking to repel the ag- 
gressions. No, that would be 
impossible. Moreover, if cred- 
ence is to be given the rumours 
which have reached the Allies 
from neutral countries, and 
which are probably well 
founded, the German aero- 
plane-builders are, like those 
of France and Great Britain, 
working day and night to 
furnish the army and navy 
with as many avions and 
hydro-aeroplanes as they pos- 
sibly can. It is also said the 
Germans have invented a new 
type of flying machine which 
surpasses in speed and lifting 
power all the avions previously 
constructed. It may be such 
is really the case, and the 
report that they are building 
a large fleet of those new 
machines, with which they 
hope to drive the Allies’ aerial 
forces out of the air, is correct. 
However, it would be astonish- 
ing if the advantages of an 
entirely new type of aeroplane, 
improvised in haste, were not 
counterbalanced by defects. It 
takes a long time to perfect a 
new type of fiying machine. 
Every innovation has to be 
tested and re-tested in trial 
flights effected in all eondi- 
tions of the atmosphere. 
Whether or no the Germans 
have invented a superior avion, 
the present war can scarcely 
be expected to last much longer 
without battles in the air being 
fought between considerable 
aerial forces. When the French 
Fifth Arm and the British 
Flying Corps were organised, 
it was generally imagined the 
men composing them would be 


exposed to much greater danger 
than the soldiers fighting on 


the earth. Till now, in the 
present hostilities, the casual- 
ties among the military and 
naval airmen of the allied 
forces have been remarkably 
few. During the first three 
months the fatalities were not 
so numerous as those which 
occurred in time of peace—that 
is to say, in proportion to the 
number of men employed in 
flight. That comparative im- 
munity from accident was due 
chiefly to the facet that the 
pilots abstained from freak 
flying. Knowing that the 
lives of hundreds or thousands 
of soldiers, and perhaps the 
issue of the battle, depended on 
their safe return, they sought 
to execute their mission with- 
out running unnecessary risks, 
However, the situation of the 
airmen will be seriously modi- 
fied when a fieet of avions 
attacks or has to defend itself 
against the onslaught of another 
aerial squadron. Even then 
the peril will be less great than 
most peopleimagine. Ofcourse 
the pilot may be killed by a 
bullet—and in that case, if his 
companion, the aerial gunner, 
is unable to seize the steering- 
gear in useful time, he too will 
be killed by the fall to the 
ground of the uncontrolled 
machine. On the other hand, 
if the pilot is not killed out- 
right, he can generally, when 
not so seriously wounded as to 
be rendered unconscious, steer 
his aerial craft safely to the 
earth. As for the danger of 
the aeroplane being wrecked in 
the air by shot and shell, it is 
much less great than might be 
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supposed. An aeroplane may 
be hit many times without 
being disabled. Practical proof 
of that is furnished by the M.F. 
No. 123 biplane exhibited at 
the present moment by the 
French military authorities in 
the Cour d’Honneur of the 
Invalides. It bears over 400 
wounds, inflicted on it without 
completely disabling it, at vari- 
ous times during five months’ 
service at the front. They were 
made by rifle bullets, shrap- 
nel, mitrailleuse balls, and 
splinters of shells fired from 
the earth. The pilot escaped 
miraculously unscathed, though 
on many occasions the pro- 
jectiles buzzed around him like 
a swarm of bees. 

The M.F. No. 123 was not, 
however, employed in fighting, 
but in scouting, exploring, and 
regulating the fire of artillery. 
It is not necessary to insist on 
the most eminent services the 
aeroplane has rendered, and 
continues to render, every day 
in the execution of such mis- 
sions. They are so consider- 
able that even the most 
sceptical of the French com- 
manders, who at the beginning 
of the war doubted their util- 
ity, now declare ‘the avion is 
absolutely indispensable.” The 
good work the Allies’ aero- 
planes have done has frequent- 
ly received grateful recognition 
from the chiefs of the armies; 
and the official communiqué 
issued by the French Press 
Bureau on the 2nd March says 
among other things: “ During 
the past ten days our troops 
have fought several successful 
engagements at various points 
on the front. In these, aero- 
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planes have almost constantly 
taken part, thus once more 
showing the remarkable efficacy 
of their use for military pur- 
poses. Our aviators have bril- 
liantly carried out the various 
tasks entrusted to them. In 
order to give an example of 
the methods and results, it is 
sufficient to point to the recon- 
noitring of twenty-one hostile 
batteries by a single aviator on 
17th February, and the dis- 
covery on 18th February of a 
battery of heavy guns, which 
was immediately followed by 
effective firing on the part of 
our artillery, resulting in the 
blowing up of the battery’s 
caissons. We may also recall 
the bombardment carried out 
on 19th, 24th, and 25th Febru- 
ary to hinder the traffic of 
hostile troops on a railway 
line, as well as the night 
flight which enabled one of 
our aviators to bombard the 
barracks at Metz, These are 
only a few episodes selected 
from many others. It is to 
be noted that during this 
period the enemy’s aviators 
showed very little activity. 
The German aeroplanes, as 
soon as they were chased, flew 
back to their lines. The severe 
losses sustained by the German 
airmen in the preceding months 
seem to have made them more 
prudent. As for the Zeppelins, 
their action remains nil,” 

If the avion renders such 
inestimable services on land, 
the hydro-aeroplane does equal- 
ly good work at sea. During 
the attaek of the Allied fleets 
on the Dardanelles hydro- 
aeroplanes were able to regu- 
late the fire of the British and 
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French war vessels against forts 
hidden from their view. Also, 
while the bombardment was 
proceeding, hydro - aeroplanes, 
navigating at theheight of about 
3300 feet, dropped incendiary 
bombs on the Turkish forts, 
and caused fire to break out in 
two of them. It may be re- 
garded as certain that the 
hydro-aeroplane will not be 
employed exclusively in the 
performance of similar work. 
Unless the Germans prudently 
recall their submarines into 
port, the aquatic artificial birds 
will also most surely be used as 
an instrument for their de- 
struction. The submarine when 
navigating under the surface 
of the water cannot attack the 
hydro-aeroplane, whereas, in a 
calm sea, the aerial vessel can 
discover the submarine even 
when navigating at a consider- 
able depth. In the case of clear 
water it can see it, and even in 
the turbid waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel the submarine 
leaves a wake on the surface of 
the sea disclosing its where- 
abouts. In the case of the peri- 
scope being visible, the aerial 
artilleryman may be pretty 
sure of success, as he can de- 
scend, without any danger to 
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himself, as low over the vessel 
as he may think fit. On the 
other hand, if the submarine 
dives, it must reach a consid- 
erable depth before it can con- 
sider itself beyond the reaeh of 
the projectiles which may be 
dropped on it by the hydro- 
aeroplane. Though it may be 
unwise under present circum- 
stances to indicate the exact 
nature of those projectiles, it is 
not difficult to understand that 
it is quite possible to invent 
missiles which, dropped from 
no great height, would never- 
theless penetrate through the 
water with sufficient force to 
break through the shell of a 
submarine navigating at the 
depth of 10 metres (32 feet). 
In this connection it may be 
mentioned that in many places, 
the English Channel for in- 
stance, the water is too shallow 
to permit a submarine to navi- 
gate with the upper part of its 
shell much lower than 32 feet 
10 inches below the surface 
of the water. Moreover, as the 
commander of a submarine 
frequently requires the aid of 
his periscope, he rarely navi- 
gates low under the surface of 
the water, whatever be its 
depth. 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


XI, OLYMPUS. 


UNDER this designation it is 
convenient to lump the whole 
heavenly host which at present 
orders our goings and shapes 
our ends. It includes— 

(1) The War Office ; 

(2) The Treasury ; 

(3) The Army Ordnance 

ffice ; 

(4) Our Divisional Office ; 
—and other more local and 
immediate homes ef mystery. 

The Olympus which controls 
the destinies of “K(i)” differs 
in many respects from the 
Olympus of antiquity, but its 
celestial inhabitants appear to 
have at least two points in 
common with the original body 
—namely, a childish delight in 
upsetting one another’s -ar- 
rangements, and an untimely 
sense of humour when dealing 
with mortals. 

So far as our researches have 
gone, we have been able to 
classify Olympus, roughly, into 
three departments— 

(1) Round Game_ Depart- 
ment (including Dock- 
ets, Indents, and all 
official correspondence). 

(2) Fairy Godmother De- 
partment. 

(3) Practical Joke Depart- 
ment. 

The outstanding feature of 
the Round Game Department 
is its craving for irrelevant 
information and its passion for 
detail. “Open your hearts to 


us,” say the officials of the 
Department ; “unburden your 
souls; keep nothing from us— 
and you will find us most 
accommodating. But stand on 
your dignity; decline to par- 
ticularise ; hold back one irre- 
levant detail—and it will go 
hard with you! Listen, and 
we will explain the rules of 
the game. Think of something 
you want immediately — say 
the command of a brigade, or 
a couple of washers for the 
lock of a machine-gun—and 
apply to us. The application 
must be made in writing, upon 
the Army Form provided for 
the purpose, and in triplicate. 
And—you must put in all the 
details you can possibly think 
of.” 

For instance, in the case 
of the machine-gun washers— 
by the way, in applying for 
them, you must call them 
Gun, Machine, Light Vickers, 
Washers for lock of, two. 
That is the way we always 
talk at the Ordnance Office. 
An Ordnance officer refers to 
his wife’s mother as Law, 
Mother-in-, one—you should 
state when the old washers 
were lost, and by whom; also 
why they were lost, and where 
they are now. Then write 
short history of the machine- 
gun from which they were lost, 
giving date and place of birth, 
together with a statement of 
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the exact number of rounds 
which it has fired—a machine- 
gun fires about five hundred 
rounds a minute—adding the 
name and military record of 
the pack-animal which usually 
carries it. When you have 
filled up this document you 
forward it to the proper quar- 
ter and await results. 

The game then proceeds on 
simple and automatic lines. If 
your application is referred 
back to you not more than five 
times, and if you get your 
washers within three months 
of the date of application, you 
are the winner. If you get 
something else instead—say an 
aeroplane, or @ hundred wash- 
hand basins—it is a draw. 
But the chances are that you 
lose. 

Consider. 


By the rules of 


the game, if Olympus can 


think of a single detail which 
has not been thought of by 
you—for instance, if you omit 
to mention that the lost washers 
were circular in shape and 
had holes through the middle— 
you are ipso facto disqualified, 
under Rule One. Rule Two, 
also, is liable to trip you up. 
Possibly you may have written 
the pack-mule’s name in small 
block capitals, instead of ordi- 
nary italics underlined in red 
ink, or put the date in Roman 
figures instead of Arabic 
numerals, If you do this, your 
application is referred back to 
you, and you lose a life. And 
even if you survive Rules One 
and Two, Rule Three will prob- 
ably get you in the end. Un- 
der its provision your applica- 
tion must be framed in such 
language and addressed in 
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such a manner that it passes 
through every department and 
sub-department of Olympus 
before it reaches the right one, 
The rule has its origin in the 
principle which governs the 
passing of wine at well-regu- 
lated British dinner - tables. 
That is, if you wish to offer 
a glass of port to your neigh- 
bour on your right, you hand 
the decanter to the neighbour 
on your left, so that the orig- 
inal object of your hospitality 
receives it, probably empty, 
only after a complete circuit 
of the table. In the present 
instance, the gentleman upon 
your right is the President of 
the Washer Department, situ- 
ated somewhere in the Army 
Ordnance Office, the remaining 
guests representing the other 
centres of Olympian activity. 
For every department your ap- 
plication misses, you lose a life, 
three lost lives amounting to 
disqualification. 

When the washers are issued, 
however, the port-wine rule is 
abandoned; and the washers 
are despatched to you, in de- 
fiance of all the laws of super- 
stition and tradition, “ widder- 
shins,” or counter - clockwise. 
No wonder articles thus 
jeopardised often fail to reach 
their destination ! 

Your last fence comes when 
you receive a document from 
Olympus announcing that your 
washers are now prepared for 
you, and that if you will sign 
and return the enclosed receipt 
they will be sent off upon their 
last journey. You are now in 
the worst dilemma of all. 
Olympus will not disgorge 
your washers until it has your 
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receipt. On the other hand, if 
you send the receipt, Olympus 
can always win the game by 
losing the washers, and saying 
that you have got them. In 
the face of your own receipt 
you cannot very well deny this. 
So you lose your washers, and 
the game, and are also made 
liable for the misappropriation 
of two washers, for which 
Olympus holds your receipt. 

Truly, the gods play with 
loaded dice. 

On the whole, the simplest 
(and almost universal) plan is 
to convey a couple of washers 
from some one else’s gun. 


The game just described is 
played chiefly by officers; but 
this is a democratic age, and 
the rank and file are now 
occasionally permitted to take 
part. 

For example, boots. Private 
M‘Splae is the possessor, we 
will say, of a pair of flat feet, 
or arched insteps, or other 
military incommodities, and 
his regulation boots do not fit 
him. More than that, they 
hurt him exceedingly, and as 
he is compelled to wear them 
through daily marches of sev- 
eral miles, they gradually wear 
a hole in his heel, or a groove 
in his instep, or a gathering 
on his great toe. So he makes 
the first move in the game, 
and reports sick—‘“sair feet.” 

The Medical Officer, a ter- 
ribly efficient individual, keenly 
—sometimes too keenly—alert 
for signs of malingering, takes 
@ cursory glance at M‘Splae’s 
feet, and directs the patient’s 
attention to the healing pro- 
perties of soap and water. 
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M‘Splae departs, grumbling, 
and reappears on sick parade 
a few days later, palpably 
worse. This time, the M.O, 
being a little less pressed 
with work, M‘Splae is given a 
dressing for his feet, coupled 
with a recommendation to pro- 
cure a new pair of boots with- 
out delay. If M‘Splae is a 
novice in regimental diplomacy, 
he will thefeupon address him- 
self to his platoon sergeant, 
who will consign him, elo- 
quently, to a destination where 
only boots with asbestos soles 
will be of any use. If he is an 
old hand, he will simply cut 
his next parade, and will thus, 
rather ingeniously, obtain ac- 
eess to his company com- 
mander, being brought up 
before him at orderly room 
next morning as a defaulter. 
To his captain he explains, 
with simple dignity, that he 
absented himself from parade 
because he found himself unable 
to “rise up” from his bed. He 
then endeavours, by hurriedly 
unlacing his boots, to produce 
his feet as evidence; but is 
frustrated, and awarded three 
extra fatigues for not formally 
reporting himself sick to the 
orderly sergeant. The real 
point at issue, namely, the 
unsuitability of M‘Splae’s 
boots, again escapes attention. 

There the matter rests until, 
a few days later, M‘Splae falls 
out on a long regimental reute- 
march, and hobbles home, 
chaperoned by a not-ungrate- 
ful lance-corporal, in a state of 
semi-collapse. This time the 
M.O. reports to the captain 
that Private M‘Splae will be 
unfit for further duty until 
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he is provided with a proper 
pair of boots. Are there no 
boots in the quartermaster’s 
store ? 

The captain explains that 
there are plenty of boots, but 
that under the rules of the 
present round game no one 
has any power to issue them. 
(This rule was put in to pre- 
vent the game from becoming 
too easy, like the spot-barred 
rule in billiards.) It is a fact 
well known to Olympus that 
no regimental officer can be 
trusted with boots. Not even 
the colonel can gain access to 
the regimental boot store, For 
all Olympus can tell, he might 
draw a pair of boots and wear 
them himself, or dress his 
children up in them, or bribe 
the brigadier with them, in- 
stead of issuing them to Private 
M‘Splae. No, Olympus thinks 
it wiser not to put temptation 
in the way ef underpaid officers. 
So the boots remain locked up, 
and the taxpayer is protected. 

But to be just, there is al- 
ways a solution to an Olympian 
enigma, if you have the patience 
to go on looking for it. In this 
case the proper proceeding is 
for all concerned, including the 
prostraté M‘Splae, to wait 
patiently for a Board to sit. 
No date is assigned for this 
event, but it is bound to ocour 
sooner or later, like a railway 
accident or an eclipse of the 
moon. So one day, out of a 
cloudless sky, a Board material- 
ises, and sits on M‘Splae’s boots. 
If M‘Splae’s company com- 
mander happens to be president 
of the Board the boots are 
condemned, and the portals of 
the quartermaster’s store swing 
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open for a brief moment to 
emit a new pair. 

When M’Splae comes out of 
hospital, the boots, provided no 
one has appropriated them 
during the term of his indis- 
position, are his. He puts them 
on, to find that they pinch him 
in the same place as the old 
pair. 


Then there is the Fairy God- 
mother Department, which 
supplies us with unexpected 
treats. It is the smallest de- 
partment on Olympus, and, like 
most philanthropic institutions, 
is rather unaccountable in the 
manner in which it distributes 
its favours. It is somewhat 
hampered in its efforts, too, 
by the Practical Joke Depart- 
ment, which appears to exer- 
cise a sort of general right of 
interference all over Olympus. 
For instance, the Fairy God- 
mother Department decrees 
that officers from Indian regi- 
ments, who were home on leave 
when the War broke out and 
were commandeered for service 
with the Expeditionary Force, 
shall continue to draw pay on 
the Indian scale, which is con- 
siderably higher than that 
which prevails at home. So 
far, so good, But the Practical 
Joke Department hears of this, 
and scents an opportunity, in 
the form of “deductions.” It 
promptly bleeds the beneficiaire 
of certain sums per day, for 
quarters, horse allowance, for- 
age, and the like. It is cred- 
ibly reported that one of these 
warriors, on emerging from a 
week’s purgatory in a Belgian 
trench, found that his aecom- 
modation therein had been 
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charged against him, under the 
head of “lodgings,” at the rate 
of two shillings and threepence 
a night! 

But sometimes the Fairy 
Godmother Department gets a 
free hand. Like a benevolent 
maiden aunt, she unexpectedly 
drops a twenty-pound note 
into your account at Cox’s 
Bank, murmuring something 
vague about “additional outfit 
allowance”; and as Mr Cox 
makes a point of backing her 
up in her little secret, you re- 
ceive a delightful surprise next 
time you open your pass-beok. 

She has the family instinct 
for detail, too, this Fairy God- 
mother. Perhaps the electric 
light in your bedroom fails, 
and for three days you have 
to sit in the dark or purchase 
candles. An invisible but 
observant little cherub notes 
this fact ; and long afterwards 
a postal order for tenpence 
flutters down upon you from 
Olympus, marked “light allow- 
ance.” Once Bobby Little 
received a mysterious postal 
order for one-and-fivepence. 
It was in the early days of 
his novitiate, before he had 
ceased to question the work- 
ings of Providence. So he 
made inquiries, and after pro- 
longed investigation discovered 
the source of the windfall. 
On field service an officer is 
entitled to a certain sum per 
day as “field allowance.” In 
barracks, however, possessing 
a bedroom and other indoor 
comforts, he receives no such 
gratuity. Now Bobby had 
once been compelled to share 
his room for a few nights 
with a newly-joined and 
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homeless subaltern. He was 
thus temporarily rendered the 
owner of only half a bedroom. 
Or, to put it another way, 
only half of him was able to 
sleep in barracks. Obviously, 
then, the other half was on 
field service, and Bobby was 
therefore entitled to half field 
allowance. Hence the one- 
and-fivepence. I tell you, little 
escapes them on Olympus. So 
does much, but that is another 
story. 


Last of all comes the Prac- 
tical Joke Department. It 
covers practically all of one 
side of Olympus—the shady 
side, 

The jokes usually take the 
ferm of an order, followed 
by a counter-order. For ex- 
ample— 

In his magisterial days 
Ayling, of whom we have 
previously heard, was detailed 
by his Headmaster to under- 
take the organisation of 4 
school corps to serve as 4 
unit of the Officers’ Training 
Corps—then one of the spoilt 
bantlings of the War Office. 
Being a vigorous and efficient 
young man, Ayling devoted 
four weeks of his summer holi- 


day to a course of training 
with a battalion of regulars 


at Aldershot. Daring that 
period, as the prospective com- 
mander of a company, he was 
granted the pay and provi- 
sional rank of captain, which 
all will admit was hand- 
some enough treatment. Three 
months later, when after su- 
perhuman struggles he had 
pounded his youthful legion- 
aries into something like 
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efficiency, his appointment to 
a@ commission was duly con- 
firmed,, and he found himself 
gazetted—Second Lieutenant. 
In addition to this, he was 
required to refund to the 
Practical Joke Department 
the difference between second 
lieutenant’s pay and the cap- 
tains pay which he had 
received during his month’s 
training at Aldershot ! 

But in these strenuous days 
the Department has no time 
for baiting individuals. It has 
two or three millions of men 
to sharpen its wit upon. Its 
favourite pastime at present 
is a sort of giant’s game of 
chess, the fair face of England 
serving as board, and the vari- 
ous units of the K. armies 
as pieces. The object of the 
players is to get each piece 
through as many squares as 
possible in a given time, it 
being clearly understood that 
no move shall count unless 
another piece is evicted in the 
process. For instance, we, the 
xth Brigade of the yth Division, 
are suddenly uprooted from 
billets at A and planted down 
in barracks at B, displacing 
the pth Brigade of the gth 
Division in the operation. We 
have barely cleaned up after 
the pth—an Augean task— 
and officers have just con- 
cluded messing, furnishing, and 
laundry arrangements with the 
local banditti, when the Prac- 
tical Joke Department, with 
its tongue in its cheek, bids 
us prepare to go under can- 
vas at C. Married officers 
hurriedly despatch advance 


parties, composed of their 


wives, to secure houses or 
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lodgings in the bleak and 
inhospitable environs of their 
new station; while a rapidly 
ageing Mess President con- 
cludes yet another demoralis- 
ing bargain with a ruthless 
and omnipotent caterer. Then 
—this is the cream of the joke 
—the day before we expect to 
move, the Practical Joke De- 
partment puts out a playful 
hand and sweeps us all into 
some half-completed huts at D, 
somewhere at the other end of 
the Ordnance map, and leaves 
us there, with a happy chuckle, 
to sink or swim in an Atlantic 
of mud. 

So far as one is able to follow 
the scoring of the game, some 
of the squares in the chess- 
board are of higher value than 
others. For instance, if you 
are dumped down into com- 
paratively modern barracks at 
Aldershot, which, although 
they contain no furniture, are 
at least weatherproof and with- 
in reach of shops, the Practieal 
Joke Department scores one 
point. Barracks condemned as 
unsafe and insanitary before 
the war, but now reckoned 
highly eligible, count three 
points ; rat-ridden billets count 
five. But if you can manceuvre 
your helpless pawns into Mud- 
splosh Camp, you receive ten 
whole points, with a bonus of 
two points thrown in if you 
can effect the move without 
previous notice of any kind. 

We are in Mudsplosh Camp 
to-day. In transferring us here 
the Department secured full 
points, including bonus. 

Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we are decrying our 
present quarters. Mudsplosh 
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Camp is—or is going to be— 
a nobly planned and admirably 
equipped military centre. At 
present it consists of some three 
hundred wooden huts, in all 
stages of construction, covering 
about twenty acres of high 
moorland. The huts are heated 
with stoves, and will be de- 
lightfully warm when we get 
some coal. They are lit by 
—or rather wired for—electrio 
light. Meanwhile a candle- 
end does well enough for a 
room only a hundred feet long. 
There are numerous other ad- 
juncts to our comfort—wash- 
houses, for instance. These 
will be invaluable, when the 
water is laid on. For the 
present, there is a capital 


standpipe not a hundred yards 
away; and all you have to do, 
if you want an invigorating 
scrub, is to wait your turn for 


one of the two tin basins 
supplied to each fifty men, and 
then splash to your heart's 
content. There is a spacious 
dining-hall ; and as soon as the 
roof is on, our successors, or 
their successors, will make 
merry therein. Meanwhile, 
there are worse places to eat 
one’s dinner than the floor— 
the mud outside, for instance. 

The stables are lofty and 
well ventilated. At least, we 
are sure they will be. Pending 
their completion the horses and 
mules are very comfortable, 
picketed on the edge of the 
moor. ... After all, there are 
only sixty of them; and most 
of them have rugs ; and it can’t 
possibly go on snowing for 
ever. 

The only other architectural 
feature of the camp is the 
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steriliser, which has been work- 
ing night and day ever since 
we arrived. No, it does not 
sterilise water or milk, or any- 
thing of that kind—only 
blankets. Those men stand- 
ing in a queue at its door are 
carrying their bedding. (Yes, 
quite so. When blankets are 
passed from regiment to regi- 
ment for months on end, in a 
camp where opportunities for 
ablution are not lavish, these 
little things will happen.) 

You put the blankets in at 
one end of the steriliser, turn 
the necessary handles, and 
wait. In due course the 
blankets emerge, steamed, 
dried, and thoroughly purged. 
At least, that is the idea. 
But listen to Privates Ogg 
and Hogg, in one of their cele- 
brated cross-talk duologues— 

Ogg (examining his blanket). 
“They’re a’ there yet. See!” 

Hogg (an optimist). “Aye; 
but they must have gotten an 
awfu’ fricht !” 

But then people like Ogg 
are never satisfied with any- 
thing. 

However, the feature of this 
camp is the mud. That is why 
it counts ten points. There 
was no mud, of course, before 
the camp was constructed— 
only dry turf, and wild yellow 
gorse, and fragrant heather. 
But the Practical Joke Depart- 
ment were not to be discour- 
aged by the superficial beauties 
of nature. They knew that if 
you crowd a large number of 
human dwellings close  to- 
gether, and refrain from con- 
structing any roads or drains 
as a preliminary, and fill these 
buildings with troops in the 
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rainy season, you will soon 
have as much mud as ever 
you require. And they were 
quite right. The depth varies 
from a few inches to about a 
foot. On the outskirts of the 
camp, however, especially by 
the horse lines or going 
through a gate, you may find 
yourself up to your knees. 
But, after all, what is mud? 
Most of the officers have gum- 
boots, and the men will prob- 
ably get used to it. Life in 
K(i) is largely composed of 
getting used to things. 

In the more exclusive and 
fashionable districts — round 
about the Orderly Room, and 
the Canteen, and the Guard- 
room—elevated “duck-walks” 
are laid down, along which we 
delicately pick our way. It 
would warm the heart of a 
democrat to observe the ready 
—nay, hasty—courtesy with 
which an officer, on meeting 
a private carrying two over- 
flowing buckets of kitehen 
refuse, steps down into the 
mud to let his humble brother- 
in-arms pass. Where there 
are no duck-walks, we employ 
planks laid across the mud. 
In comparatively dry weather 
these planks lie some two or 
three inches below the mud, 
and much innocent amusement 
may be derived from trying to 
locate them. In wet weather, 
however, the planks float to 
the surface, and then of course 
everything is plain sailing. 
When it snows, we feel for the 
planks with our feet. If we 
find them we perform an in- 
voluntary and unpremeditated 
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ski-ing act: if we fail, we wade 
to our quarters through a sort 
of neapolitan ice—snow on the 
top, mud underneath. 

Our parade-ground is a mud- 
flat in front of the huts, Here 
we take our stand each morn- 
ing, sinking steadily deeper 
until the order is given to 
move off. Then the battalion 
extricates itself with one 
tremendous squelch, and we 
proceed to the labours of the 
day. 

Seriously, though—suppos- 
ing the commanding officer 
were to be delayed one morning 
at orderly room, and were to 
ride on to the parade-ground 
twenty minutes late, what 
would he find? Nothing! 
Nothing but a great parterre 
of glengarries, perched upon 
the mud in long parallel rows, 
each glengarry flanked on the 
left-hand side by the muzzle of 
a rifle at the slope. (That 
detached patch over there on 
the left front, surrounded by 
air-bubbles, is the band. That 
cavity like the crater of an 
extinct volcano, in Number one 
Platoon of A Company, was 
once Private Mucklewame.) 

And yet people taik about 
the sinking of the Birkenhead! 


This morning some one in 
the Department has _ scored 
another ten points. Word has 
just been received that we are 
to move again to-morrow— 
to @ precisely similar set of 
huts about a hundred yards 
away ! 

They are mad wags on 
Olympus. 
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XII. ... AND SOME FELL BY THE WAYSIDE, 


“Firing parrty, revairse 
arrms |” 

Thus the platoon sergeant— 
a little anxiously; for we are 
new to this feat, and only 
rehearsed it for a few minutes 
this morning. 

It is a sunny afternoon in 
late February. The winter 
of our discontent is past. (At 
least, we hope so.) Comfort- 
less months of training are 
safely behind us, and lo! we 
have grown from a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms to a co- 
hesive unit of fighting men. 
Spring is coming; spring is 
coming; our blood runs 
quicker; active service is 
within measurable distance; 
and the future beckons to us 
with both hands to step down 
at last into the arena, and 
try our fortune amid the un- 
certain but illimitable chances 
of the greatest game in the 
world. 

To all of us, that is, save 
one. 


The road running up the 
hill from the little mortuary 
is lined on either side by 
members of our company, 
specklessly turned out and 
standing to attention. At 
the foot of the slope a gun- 
carriage is waiting, drawn by 
two great dray-horses and 
controlled by a private of the 
Army Service Corps, who 
looks incongruously perky and 
cockney amid that silent, 
kilted assemblage. The firing 
party form a short lane from 
the gun-carriage to the door 
of the mortuary. In response 


to the sergeant’s command, 
each man turns over his rifle, 
and setting the muzzle care- 
fully upon his right boot— 
after all, it argues no extra 
respect te the dead to get 
your barrel filled with mud— 
rests his hands upon the butt- 
plate and bows his head, as 
laid down in the King’s 
Regulations. 

The bearers move slowly 
down the path from the 
mortuary, and place the coffin 
upon the gun-carriage. Upon 
the lid lie a very dingy glen- 
garry, a stained leather belt, 
and a bayonet. They are 
humble trophies, but we pay 
them as much reverence as 
we would to the bdton and 
cocked hat of a field-marshal, 
for they are the insignia of a 
man who has given his life 
for his country. 

On the hill-top above us, 
where the great military 
hospital rears its clock-tower 
four-square to the sky, a line 
of convalescents, in natty blue 
uniforms with white facings 
and red ties, lean over the rail- 
ings deeply interested. Some 
of them are bandaged, others 
are in slings, and all are more 
or less maimed. They follow 
the obsequies below with criti- 
cal approval. They have been 
present at enough hurried and 
promiscuous interments of late 
—more than one of them has 
only just escaped being the 
central figure at one of these 
functions—that they are cap- 
able of appreciating a properly 
conducted funeral at its true 
value, 
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“They're puttin’ away a 
bloomin’ Jock,” remarks a 
gentleman with an empty 
sleeve. 

“And very nice, too!” re- 
sponds another on crutches, as 
the firing party present arms 
with creditable precision. “ Not 
’arf a bad bit of eye-wash at 
all for a bandy-legged lot of 
coal-shovellers.” 

“Phat lot’s out of K(i),” 
explains a well-informed inva- 
lid with his head in bandages. 
“ Pretty ’ot stuff they’re gettin’. 
Trés moutarde! Now we're 
off.” 

The signal is passed up the 
road to the band, who are wait- 
ing at the head of the proces- 
sion, and the pipes break into 
@ lament. Corporals step 
forward and lay four wreaths 
upon the coffin—one from each 
company. Not a man in the 
battalion has failed to contri- 
bute his penny to those wreaths; 
and pennies are not too common 
with us, especially on a Thurs- 
day, which comes just before 
pay-day. The British private 
is commonly reputed to spend 
all, or mast of, his pocket-money 
upon beer. But I can tell you 
this, that if you give him his 
choice between buying himself 
a pint of beer and subscribing 
to a wreath, he will most de- 
cidedly go thirsty. 

The serio-comic charioteer 
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gives his reins a twitch, the 
horses wake up, and the gun- 
carriage begins to move slowly 
along the lane of mourners. As 
the dead private passes on his 
way the walls of the lane melt, 
and his comrades fall into their 
usual fours behind the gun- 
carriage. 

So we pass up the hill to- 
wards the military cemetery, 
with the pipes wailing their 
hearts out, and the muffled 
drums marking the time of our 
regulation slow step. Hach 
foot seems to hang in the air 
before the drums bid us put it 
down. 

In the very rear of the pro- 
cession you may see the com- 
pany commander and three 
subalterns. They give no orders, 
and exact no attention. To 
employ a colloquialism, this is 
not their funeral. 

Just behind the gun-carriage 
stalks a solitary figure in civ- 
ilian clothes—the unmistakable 
“blacks” of an Elder of the 
Kirk. At first sight, you have 
a feeling that some one has 
strayed into the procession who 
has no right there. But no 
one has a.better. The sturdy 
old man behind the coffin is 
named Adam Carmichael, and 
he is here, having travelled 
south from Dumbarton by the 
night train, to attend the 
funeral of his only son. 


II, 


Peter Carmichael was one of 
the first to enlist in the regi- 
ment. There was another 


Carmichael in the same com- 
pany, so Peter at roll-call was 
usually addressed by the: ser- 


geant as ‘‘Twenty-seeven fufty- 
fower Carmichael,” 2754 being 
his regimental number. The 
army does not encourage Chris- 
tian names. When his attesta- 


-tion paper was filled up, he 
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gave his age as nineteen; 
his address, vaguely, as Ren- 
frewshire; and his trade, 
not without an air, as a 
“holder-on.” To the mysti- 
fied Bobby Little he entered 
upon a lengthy explanation 
of the term in a language 
composed almost entirely of 
vowels, from which that officer 
gathered, dimly, that holding- 
on had something to do with 
shipbuilding. 

Upon the barrack-square his 
platoon commander’s attention 
was again drawn to Peter, 
owing to the passionate en- 
thusiasm with which he per- 
formed the simplest evolutions, 
such as forming fours and 
sloping arms—military exer- 
cises which do not intrigue 
the average private to any 
great extent. Unfortunately, 


desire frequently outran per- 


formance. Peter was under- 
sized, unmuscular, and extra- 
ordinarily clumsy. For a long 
time Bobby Little thought that 
Peter, like one or two of his 
comrades, was left-handed, so 
made allowances. Ultimately 
he discovered that his indulg- 
ence was misplaced: Peter was 
equally incompetent with either 
hand. He took longer in learn- 
ing to fix bayonets er present 
arms than any other man in 
the platoon. To be fair, Nature 
had done little to help him. 
He was thirty-three inches 
round the chest, five feet four 
in height, and weighed possibly 
nine stone. His complexion 
was pasty, and, as Captain 
Wagstaffe remarked, you could 
hang your hat on any bone in 
his body. His eyesight was 
not all that the Regulations 
require, and on the musketry- 
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range he was “put back,” to 
his deep distress, “fer further 
instruction.” Altogether, if you 
had not known the doctor who 
passed him, you would have 
said it was a mystery how he 
passed the doctor. 

But he possessed the one 
essential attribute of the sol- 
dier, He had a big heart. 
He was keen. He allowed 
nothing to come between him 
and his beloved duties. (‘He 
was aye daft for to go sogerin’,” 
his father explained to Captain 
Blaikie; “ but his mother would 
never let him away. He was 
ower wee, and ower young.”) 
His rifle, buttons, and boots 
were always without blemish. 
Further, he was of the opinion 
that a merry heart goes all the 
way. He never sulked when 
the platoon were kept on par- 
ade five minutes after the 
breakfast bugle had sounded. 
He made no bones about obey- 
ing orders and saluting officers 
—acts of abasement which 
grated sorely at times upon 
his colleagues, who reverenced 
no one except themselves and 
their Union. He appeared to 
revel in muddy route-marches, 
and invariably provoked and 
led the choruses. The men 
called him “Wee Pe’er,” and 
ultimately adopted him as 
a sort of company mascot. 
Whereat Pe’er’s heart glowed ; 
for when your associates at- 
tach a diminutive to your 
Christian name, you possess 
something which millionaires 
would gladly give half their 
fortune to purchase. 

And certainly he required 
all the social suecess he could 
win, for professionally Peter 
found life a rigorous affair. 
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Sometimes, as he staggered 
into barracks after a long 
day, carrying a rifle made of 
lead and wearing a pair of 
boots weighing a hundred- 
weight apiece, he dropped dead 
asleep on his bedding before he 
could eat his dinner. But he 
always hotly denied the im- 
putation that he was “sick.” 

Time passed. The regiment 
was shaking down. Seven of 
Peter’s particular cronies were 
raised to the rank of lance- 
corporal—but not Peter. He 
was “off the square” now— 
that is to say, he was done 
with recruit drill for ever. He 
possessed a sound knowledge 
of advance-guard and outpost 
work ; his conduct-sheet was a 
blank page. But he was not 
promoted. He was “ower 
wee for a stripe,” he told 
himself, For the present he 
must expect to be passed over. 
His chance would come later, 
when he had filled out a 
little and got rid of his 
cough. 

The winter dragged on: the 
weather was appalling: the 
grousers gave tongue with no 
uncertain voice, each streaming 
field-day. But Wee Pe’er en- 
joyed it all. He did not care 
if it snowed ink. He was a 
“sojer,” 

One day, to his great delight, 
he was “ warned for guard ”— 
& particularly unpopular branch 
of a soldier’s duties, for it means 
sitting in the guardroom for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
fully dressed and accoutred, 
with intervals of sentry - go, 
usually in heavy rain, by way 
of exercise. When Peter’s turn 
for sentry-go came on he 
splashed up and down his 
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muddy beat—the battalion was 
in billets now, and the usual 
sentry’s verandah was lacking 
—as proud as a _ peacock, 
saluting officers according to 
their rank, challenging stray 
civilians with great severity, 
and turning out the guard on 
the slightest provocation. He 
was at his post, soaked right 
through his greatcoat, when 
the orderly officer made his 
night round. Peter summoned 
his colleagues; the usual in- 
spection of the guard took 
place; and the sleepy men 
were then dismissed to their 
fireside. Peter remained; the 
officer hesitated. He was sup- 
posed to examine the sentry in 
his knowledge of his duties. It 
was @ profitless task as a rule. 
The tongue-tied youth merely 
gaped like a stranded fish, 
until the sergeant mercifully 
intervened, in some such words 
as these— 

“This man, sirr, is liable to 
get over-excited when addressed 
by an officer.” 

Then, soothingly— 

““ Now, Jimmy, tell the officer 
what would ye dae in case of 
fire?” 

“Present airrms!” announces 
the desperate James. Or else, 
almost tearfully, “I canna 
mind. I had it all fine just 
noo, but it’s awa’ oot o’ ma 
heid !” 

Therefore it was with no 
great sense ‘of anticipation 
that the orderly officer said 
te Private Carmichael— 

“Now, sentry, can you re- 
peat any of your duties?” 

Peter saluted, took a full 
breath, closed both eyes, and 
replied rapidly— 

“For tae tak’ chairge of all 
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Government property within 
sicht of this guairdhoose tae 
turrn oot the guaird for all 
arrmed pairties approaching 
also the commanding officer 
once a day tae salute all officers 
tae challenge all pairsons ap- 
proaching this post tae——” 

His recital was interrupted 
by a fit of coughing. 

“Thank you,” said the officer 
hastily ; “that will do. Good 
night!” 

Peter, not sure whether it 
would be correct to say “good 
night” too, saluted again, and 
returned to his cough. 

“T say,” said the officer, 
turning back, “you have a 
shocking cold.” 

““Och, never heed it, sirr,” 
gasped Peter politely. 

“Call the sergeant,” said the 
officer. 

The fat sergeant came out of 
the guardhouse again buttoning 
his tunic. 

“Sirr?” 

“Take this man off sentry- 
duty and roast him at the 
guardroom fire.” 

“TI will, sirr,” replied the 
sergeant; and added, pater- 
nally— 

“This man has no right for 
to be here at all. He should 
have reported sick when warned 
for guard; but he would not. 
He is very attentive to his 
duties, sirr.”’ 

“Good boy!” said the officer 
to Peter. “I wish we had 
more like you.” 

Wee Pe’er blushed, his teeth 
momentarily ceased chattering, 
his heart swelled. Appear- 
ances to the contrary, he felt 
warm all through. The ser- 
geant laid a fatherly hand 
upon his shoulder. 
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“Go you your ways intil the 
guardroom, boy,” he com- 
manded, “and send oot Dun- 
shie. He’ll no hurt. Get close 
in ahint the stove, or you'll be 
for Cambridge!” 

(The last phrase carries 
no academic significance. It 
simply means that you are 
likely to become an inmate of 
the great Cambridge Hospital 
at Aldershot.) 

Peter, feeling thoroughly 
disgraced, cast an appealing 
look at the officer. 

“In you go!” said that 
martinet. 

Peter silently obeyed. It 
was the only time in his life 
that he ever felt mutinous. 


A month later Brigade 
Training set in with eus- 
tomary severity. The life of 
company officers became a bur- 
den. They spent hours in 
thick woods with their fol- 
lowers, taking cover, ostensibly 
from the enemy, in reality from 
brigade-majors and staff offi- 
cers. A subaltern never tied 
his platoon in a knot but a 
general came trotting round 
the corner, The wet weather 
had ceased, and a biting east 
wind reigned in its stead. 

On one occasion an elaborate 
night operation was arranged. 
Four battalions were to as- 
semble at a given point five 
miles from camp, and then 
advance in column across 
country by the light of the 
stars to a position indicated 
on the map, where they were 
to deploy and dig themselves 
in! It sounded simple enough 
in eperation orders; but when 
you try to move four thousand 
troops — even well - trained 
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troops—across three miles of 
broken country on a pitch- 
dark night, there is always 
a possibility that some one 
will get mislaid. On this par- 
ticular occasion a whole bat- 
talion lost itself without any 
delay or difficulty whatsoever. 
The other three were com- 
pelled to wait for two hours 
and a half, stamping their 
feet and blowing on their 
fingers, while overheated staff 
officers scoured the country for 
the truants. They were dis- 
covered at last waiting virtu- 
ously at the wrong rendezvous, 
three-quarters of a mile away. 
The brazen-hatted strategist 
who drew up the opera- 
tion orders had given the 
point of assembly for the 
brigade as: .. . the field 
S.W. of WELLINGTON Woop 
and due E. of HANGMAN’sS 
CoPpsE, immediately below the 
first O in GuostLy Bottrom,— 
but omitted to underline the 
O indicated. The result was 
that three battalion command- 
ers assembled at the O in 
“ghostly,” while the fourth, 
ignoring the adjective in 
favour of the noun, took up 
his station at the first O in 
“bottom,” 

The operations had been 
somewhat optimistically timed 
to end at 11 P.M., but by the 
time that the four battalions 
had effected a most unloverly 
tryst, it was close on ten, and 
beginning to rain. The con- 
sequence was that the men got 
home to bed, soaked to the skin, 
and asking the Powers Above 
rhetorical questions, at three 
o'clock in the morning. ~ 

Next day Brigade Orders 
announced that the movement 
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would be continued at night- 
fall, by the occupation of the 
hastily-dug trenches, followed 
by a night attack upon the hill 
in front. The captured position 
would then be retrenched. 
When the tidings went 
round, fourteen of the more 
quick - witted spirits of “A” 
Company hurriedly paraded 
before the Medical Officer and 
announced that they were “sick 
in the stomach.” Seven more 
discovered abrasions upon their 
feet, and proffered their sores 
for inspection, after the manner 
of Oriental mendicants. One 
skrimshanker, despairing of 
producing any bodily ailment, 
rather ingeniously assaulted a 
comrade-in-arms, and was led 
away, deeply grateful, to the 
guardroom. Wee Peter, who 


in the course of last night’s 
operations had stumbled into 


an old trench half-filled with 
ice-cold water, and whose tem- 
perature to-day, had he known 
it, was a hundred and two, 
paraded with his company at 
the appointed time. The com- 
pany, he reflected, would get 
a bad name if too many men 
reported sick at once. 

Next day he was absent from 
parade. He was “for Cam- 
bridge” at last. 


Before he died, he sent for 
the officer who had befriended 
him, and supplemented, or 
rather corrected, some of the 
information contained in his 
attestation paper. 

He lived in Dumbarton, not 
Renfrewshire. He was just 
sixteen. He was not — this 
confession cost him a great 
effort—a full-blown “holder- 
on” at all; only an apprentice. 
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His father was “weel kent” 
in the town of Dumbarton, 
being a chief engineer, employed 
by a great firm of shipbuilders 
to extend new machinery on 
trial trips. 

Needless to say, he made a 
great fight. But though his 
heart was big enough, his body 
was too frail. As they say on 
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the sea, he was over-engined 
for his beam. 

And so, three days later, the 
simple soul of Twenty -seven 
fifty-four Carmichael, “A” 
Company, was transferred, on 
promotion, to another company 
—the great Company of Happy 
Warriors who walk the Elysian 
Fields. 


III. 


“Firing parrty, one round 
blank—load |” 

There is a rattle of bolts, 
and a dozen barrels are pointed 
heavenwards. The company 
stands rigid, except the buglers, 
who are beginning to finger 
their instruments. 

“ Fire!” 

There is a crackling volley, 
and the pipes break into a 
brief, sobbing wail. Wayfarers 
upon the road below look up 
curiously. One or two young 
females with perambulators 
come hurrying across the grass, 
exhorting apathetic babies to 
sit up and admire the pretty 
funeral. 

Twice more the rifles ring 
out. The pipes cease their 
wailing, and there is an ex- 
pectant silence. 

The drum-major crooks his 
little finger, and eight bugles 
come to the “ready.” Then 
‘*Last Post,” the requiem of 
every soldier of the King, 
swells out, sweet and true. 

The echoes lose themselves 
among the dripping pines. 


The chaplain closes his book, 
takes off his spectacles, and 
departs. 

Old Carmichael permits him- 
self one brief look into his son’s 
grave, resumes his crape-bound 
tall hat, and turns heavily 
away. He finds Captain 
Blaikie’s hand waiting for him. 
He grips it, and:\says— 

“Weel, the laddie has had 
a@ grand sojer’s funeral. His 
mother will be pleased to hear 
that.” 

He passes on, and shakes 
hands with the platoon ser- 
geant and one or two of Peter’s 
cronies. He declines an invi- 


tation to the Sergeants’ Mess. 
“T hae a trial-trup the 


morn,” he explains. “I must 
be steppin’. God keep ye all, 
brave lads!” 

The old gentleman sets off 
down the station road. The 
company falls in, and we 
march back to barracks, leav- 
ing Wee Pe’er—the first name 
on our Roll of Honour—alone 
in his glory beneath the Hamp- 
shire pines. 


(To befcontinued.) 





ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT.—III. 


BY W. J. C. 


EACH morning, so far, I had 
set out with keen anticipation 
of the day’s journey. There 
was always the speculation as 
to what lay beyond the next 
hill, what beyond the next 
mountain-range. A turn or 
dip in the road might hold 
surprises of scene, of incident, 
or even adventure. In Con- 
stantinople and the coast towns 
they have it as a commonplace 
that “anything can happen in 
the interior,’ and the idea 
went with me always. But 


on no morning had expectation 
been so strong as when I left 
Urgub by a sandy track that 
wound up a gully to the higher 


land behind the town. 

The day spent in Urgub had 
made it seem, after all, a deca- 
dent metropolis of troglodytes, a 
place fallen greatly from prim- 
itive simplicity. Now, how- 
ever, I was on the way to find 
unchanged haunts of the race ; 
for I had heard of villages 
called almost eerie in aspect, 
and more like the fantasies 
of a disordered dream than 
the dwelling-places of human 
beings. So I went in the 
lightest spirits, with expecta- 
tion on edge, and somewhat 
like one who believes that be- 
fore nightfall he shall behold 
enchantments. The weather, 
too, was all in favour of high 
spirits. Here was the first 
week in December, yet in feel- 
ing and appearance the morn- 
ing might have been in spring. 
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Certainly the air was keen, 
though no keener than proper 
to nearly 5000 feet of altitude. 
There had been frost, in fact ; 
but in this region of dry sand 
and porous rock the only visible 
sign of it was ice at a wayside 
fountain. For the rest there 
was intoxicating air, a dome of 
deep blue sky without a cloud, 
and the sun just risen over 
Topuz Dagh. The birds, as well, 
seemed to have scented spring 
—in these parts the early 
flowers were now little more 
than a month away—and were 
twittering and singing joyous- 
ly. And underfoot, to com- 
plete my satisfaction, lay paths 
that were a delight. They 
were of firm clean sand, bor- 
dered sometimes by a margin 
of green grass; and sometimes 
they went in deep hollow 
ways, like sunken lanes, be- 
tween banks of soft disin- 
tegrating rock that varied 
through yellow and green and 
brown to a brick-red. 

All tramping men can recall 
hours of special delight upon 
the road, but I knew that 
none could have had better 
than fell to me this early 
morning on the romantic up- 
lands of Cappadocia. Even 
Ighsan felt the charm and 
exhilaration of the morning; 
for as he walked before his 
horse, leading it by a halter, 
he began to dance. 

“Altmish! altmish!  alt- 
mish!” (sixty) he cried, with 
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stooped head, watching his 
feet as he bounded and kept 
time to the words. It was the 
morning air, no doubt; but 
there was also a definite and 
considered purpose behind this 
avowal of age and unexpected 
show of activity. He had been 
&@ very weary man, too tired 
to eat, the night he reached 
Injesu, and again after our 
arrival at Urgub. Now he 
was seeking to remove, or at 
least reduce, any unfavourable 
impression that he might have 
given then. 

We soon dropped into a 
narrow ravine, in which flowed 
a bright little stream. The 
flat ground was carefully cul- 
tivated and planted with fruit 
trees— pear, apricot, apple, 
almond —and on the sunny 
side was a patch of vines. 
Nowhere in Turkey had I seen 
such careful cultivation before. 
The ground had been deeply 
dug by spade, and the digger 
had taken professional pride 
in his work. The surface was 
even, the clods broken small, 
and the edge of the dug ground 
finished to a careful line. But 
we had not gone far before the 
sides of the ravine attracted 
attention. They were pitted 
and scored by ancient chambers 
and galleries laid open by the 
rock weathering away. You 
might see the half of a gallery, 
fifty yards long and four or five 
feet high, stretching along the 
face of the cliff and connecting 
rooms that now looked like 
caves. There were tiers of these 
excavations, and there were also 
tunnels that ran back from 
them into the still solid rock. 
When the ravine widened, an 
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isolated mass of rock stood in 
the midst of the open space, 
It was fifty or sixty feet across 
and thirty or more in height. 
It also was honeycombed with 
passages and rooms, of which 
some had been exposed by the 
same process as in the cliffs. 
While I looked at this pre- 
historic place of dwelling, some- 
thing moved in one of the holes 
near the ground, and a chubby, 
brown-faced child appeared. 
It came out as much at home 
with its surroundings as a 
slum child in an alley; and 
then it saw me, and drew back 
out of sight with the startled 
manner and instant movement 
of a wild animal. 

Within a mile or so the 
ravine brought us to a valley, 
three or four hundred yards 
wide at this point, and some- 
thing over a hundred feet in 
depth. The bottom was level, 
and the sides were of coloured 
rock weathered into strangely 
curved surfaces like the pre- 
vailing curves of German 
Art Nouveau. I had come 
upon a sight more singular in 
its actuality than anything I 
had expected to find. Bald 
descriptions that had been 
given me had stated fact with- 
out conveying a mental picture, 
even similes had been inade- 
quate; and I now saw the 
remarkable valley of Geuremé 
with almost as much surprise as 
if I had never heard of it. The 
valley was filled with cones of 
rock in shape like sugar-loaves. 
Some were ten feet in height; 
others went from eighty to 
more than a hundred feet ; but 
most were forty or fifty feet. 
And these cones were not in 
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mere dozens or scores; they 
were literally in thousands. 
They choked the valley, and 
in places were so closely set 
that when passing between 
them it was possible to touch 
two at once with arms out- 
stretched. And though its 
geological features might be 
called remarkable, this valley 
of Geuremé was even more 
remarkable in another way; 
for all the larger cones were 
hollowed out, either as dwell- 
ings or for other purposes of 
man, and were occupied by 
hundreds of people. Some cones 
contained ancient chapels with 
rude Byzantine paintings on 
the walls. One cone at least 


was a shop. Another was a 
kahveh, outside of which men 
sitting over their cups in the 
morning sunlight found me a 


deal more surprising than any- 
thing else in the valley. I 
asked what they called this 
village, and they were very 
certain that it was Mat-yan, 
and carefully repeated the 
name several times. 

I heard it with something 
of a shock, for there had been 
a bishopric of Matiane in these 
parts in old days, and the 
notion of a prelate as a trog- 
lodyte was not to be absorbed 
quickly, or without difficulty. 
But here was the place that 
had given its name to the see, 
and evidently it never had been 
greatly different to what it 
was now. So it was necessary 
to suppose that the bishops 
had managed, in time, to 
accommodate themselves to 
their surroundings. 

One cone that I examined 
with a little care was nearly 
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forty feet across at the base, 
and rose to something like 
eighty feet. The thickness of 
wall left beside the door was 
about eight feet. Steps in the 
wall led up from the domed 
lower cell to mysteries above 
that I did not care to explore 
alone, Likewise, instead of 
entering, I willingly imagined 
the passage that was said to 
lead downwards from this cell 
into the solid rock, and thence 
elsewhere. It seems that the 
earlier inhabitants of these 
cones never regarded them as 
places of absolute safety. They 
always liked to have a burrow 
easily accessible into which they 
could retreat in time of real 
danger. 

Every cone in the valley 
owed its formation to a cap 
of hard stone, which had pre- 
tected the top while disinte- 
gration went on in the softer 
rock outside the protected area. 
A number of cones still re- 
tained the cap. On more than 
one it displayed a tendency to 
slide off, but had been but- 
tressed and supported with 
masonry. Cones without a 
cap showed the sharp-pointed 
tip that spoke of decay going 
on. Several cones were reeded 
from base to summit with 
convex sunk fiutings, and 
over some of the doorways 
a rough pediment had been 
worked by way of decoration. 
There were few windows, and 
they were small square open- 
ings like embrasures. There 
seemed to be an _ inherent 
tendency in the stone to 
form cones, for on the sides 
of the valley were small 
pinnacles, each with its 
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cap no 
walnut. 

About two miles south of 
Mat-yan the valley ends ab- 
ruptly. At this point a high, 
columnar mass of rock, that 
may be the plug of a volcano, 
rises from the edge of the 
plateau. Around it lies the 
village of Uch Hissar, whose 
huddled flat roofs descend into 
the valley and intermingle with 
the great cones at the bottom. 
The crag is bored with gal- 
leries, chambers, and tombs, 
and has been a stronghold 
from the earliest times. The 
village dwellings are as much 
underground as above the 
surface, perhaps more so, for 
they honeycomb the foot of 
the rock and the valley side 
with their excavations. The 
lower part of the rock may 
be climbed with a little effort, 


larger than a 


and gives the most remarkable 


view in the district. From the 
edge of the village the cones 
go away into the distance 
beyond Mat-yan, cheekering 
each other with shadows, and 
looking, with people moving 
among them, like the tents of 
a@ great army pitched among 
orchards in a valley of col- 
oured cliffs. 

By paths and byways we 
reached the town of Nevshehir 
late in the afternoon. Like so 
many other towns in Anatolia, 
it has a castle on a high de- 
tached rock, as if a position 
of this kind had always been 
attraction enough to gather a 
population. Nevshehir is not 
a cave town, and I did not 
purpose spending any time 
here. From it I intended to 
go the next day to Nar and 
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Chat, villages lying to the 
north. 

In most Turkish towns there 
is a “ Yeni Khan” (new khan), 
the name implying not only 
the latest improvements, but 
chiefly a lesser plague of ver- 
min. It is a name, therefore, 
that means much in the way 
of securing custom. At Nev- 
shehir, for instance, knowing 
nothing of the place, I told 
Ighsan to make for the Yeni 
Khan, There was one of the 
name, and through narrow, 
crowded streets like alleys, we 
arrived before it, a solid stone 
building, garish and white in 
its newness. Just when enter- 
ing, I- stopped suddenly, ar- 
rested by the strange legend 
over the entrance, and almost 
doubting my eyes. To a 
traveller who had eaten his 
lunch three hours before on 
the rock of Uch Hissar, the 
superscription, unexpected in 
itself, came with double force. 
At a step I seemed to have 
passed out of one world into 
another, and I doubted if this 
was a khan at all. In bold 
characters the legend ran: 
“ Agence Commerciale du 
chemin de fer Ottoman d’Ana- 
tolie.” I entered the court- 
yard, wondering much what 
sort of new khan this was; 
for I knew that the nearest 
railway was the Constantin- 
ople- Bagdad line, a hundred 
miles away among the Taurus 
mountains. 

The khan was new indeed. 
It was so newly built that 
oozing moisture still stood like 
dew on the bare stone walls of 
the room to which I was taken. 
The well-known signs of vermin 
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were entirely absent, and I 
thought of them almost re- 
gretfully, as friendly tokens of 
quarters that would at least be 
warm and dry. But having 
entered I did not care to go out 
again, so called extravagantly 
for two braziers of charcoal, 
and while these were being pre- 
pared looked round this khan 
that associated itself with a 
railway. It combined the ac- 
commodation of a travellers’ 
khan with that of a commercial 
khan. The “ Agence Commer- 
ciale”” was on the ground floor. 
On the floor above, one side of 
the courtyard was occupied by 
rooms like mine. The other 
side was filled by offices that 
had the appearance of small 
warehouses, for they were 
packed with goods, both native 
and foreign, some even from 
Chemnitz. There was a foreign 
atmosphere in the place, and I 
had not returned to my room 
before a Greek merchant who 
spoke to me assumed that I was 
a German—he said he had seen 
similar Germans in these parts. 
At Urgub my nationality had 
been mistaken in the same 
way. It became evident that I 
was getting into the German 
sphere of influence, After 
learning that I was English, 
and having noticed the manner 
of my coming, the Greek mer- 
chant began to ask questions. 
Was I an English engineer 
exploring for an English line 
of railway? Was it true that 
after all the English were going 
to build railways in Anatolia? 
Was it true that England had 
bought the Bagdad railway ? 
From this district onward, as I 
travelled to the south and east, 
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the Bagdad railway and the 
Germans were in all men’s 
mouths. And sometimes there 
were allusions to the “German 
castles ” (railway stations) that 
guarded this portentous foreign 
demir yol, or iron road. 

Leaving the horse at Nev- 
shehir, we set out the next 
morning to spend a day in Nar 
and Chat, as villages said to be 
worth seeing. Within a couple 
of miles Nar appeared unex- 
pectedly. It opened at my feet, 
like a vast quarry in a gently 
rolling country that gave no 
view of what was coming. I 
found myself on the edge of a 
cliff looking into a valley four 
or five hundred yards wide, two 
or three times as long, and a 
hundred and fifty feet deep. 
The village lay under the far- 
ther cliff, white and glistening 
in the morning sun, and the 
intervening space, and all other 
spaces in the valley bottom, 
were filled with gardens and 
vineyards and green patches of 
grass. A stream that tumbled 
into the valley was carried 
away at once in various chan- 
nels for purposes of irrigation. 
My impressions of Nar, as I 
looked from the edge of the 
brown and barren plateau, were 
of autumn foliage and green 
grass, a jumble of white build- 
ings among rocks and trees, the 
sound of splashing water, and 
bright sunshine over all. 

And when I clambered down 
the cliff and entered the village 
it was even better than its 
promise. Clean, narrow, sandy 
paths wound about, and went 
up and down among rocks and 
vines and trees, and quaint 
buildings and running streams. 
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A path, narrow as a goat-track, 
would take me round, or per- 
haps over, a great detached 
boulder like a house in size, 
and on the other side would be 
latticed windows peeping from 
the surface of the same rock. 
Steep paths and flights of steps 
led up to the cliff where dwell- 
ings and galleries were hewn 
in the safety of inaccessible 
positions, as at Urgub. Now 
and then there was a glimpse of 
a white minaret above the trees, 
and from it presently came the 
call to prayer. Later on chil- 
dren’s voices were heard re- 
peating in unison, and on 
emerging upon a little open 
space between buildings and 
trees I found a class seated 
cross-legged on the ground 
repeating the Koran. 

Outside the village the gar- 
dens were cultivated with the 
utmost care. Every yard of 
ground that could be irrigated 
was used for grass, or veget- 
ables, or fruit. And with water, 
and December sunlight that 
still was hot, they were even now 
getting grass in the sunk plots. 

I had meant to spend an 
hour in Nar, but ended by 
staying four, which left no time 
for going to Chat, seven miles 
beyond. Chat, like other places 
I had hoped to visit, Soghanli 
Dere with its cliffs hewn into fa- 
cades sixteen storeys in height, 
and Melegob, whose villages are 
altogether underground, like 
coal mines, I left unseen, hoping 
to come again and make a 
longer stay. We went back to 
Nevshehir, and thence set out 
for Urgub the same afternoon. 

When crossing a low ridge 
after leaving the road, a dis- 
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tant finger-top of rock showed 
above the skyline. It seemed 
to be pierced with openings like 
a great dove-cot, though Ighsan 
could not recognise it as mark- 
ing any place that he knew. 
It lay to the east, somewhat off 
our way, but we went towards 
it, and after an hour and a half 
of cross-country walking were 
near enough to see that it was 
a rock like that at Uch Hissar, 
but loftier, with a large village 
clustering round it. The after- 
noon had grown late, and this 
village, which a countryman 
called Orta Hissar, I left to 
include in the next day’s 
excursion. 

For the last day’s ramble 
among the rock villages I put 
Ighsan on the horse, for on foot 
his pace was under three miles 
the hour. It was the pace of a 
loaded pack-horse or donkey, 
the pace of the country, as one 
might say, out of which he was 
not to be hurried. The change 
enabled us to cover much ground, 
It involved a loss of dignity 
for me in native eyes, for to 
make the true figure of import- 
ance I should have ridden and 
Ighsan have gone afoot. It 
had indeed some aspect of a 
zaptieh with his prisoner; but 
these disadvantages I thought 
myself able to ignore, like the 
rich man who can afford some 
of the appearances of poverty. 
This way of travelling tickled 
Ighsan hugely ; he laughed till 
water rolled down his cheeks, 
and I never looked back with- 
out finding him still amused. 
But when meeting people his 
manner became serious, and he 
would explain to fellow Mos- 
lems what we were doing. 
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About three in the afternoon, 
after a long and circuitous 
ramble, we entered the ravine 
in which the village of Orta 
Hissar lies. In the tangle of 
passages and alleys which ap- 
peared to lead nowhere except 
underground, we soon lost our- 
selves. I wished to get up to 
the rock, which rose from the 
edge of the ravine, and was in 
full sight little more than a 
hundred yards distant, but for 
any progress that was made 
we might have been caught in 
amaze. A passage would end 
in a door, or in a flight of steps 
leading up to a dwelling, or 
would descend into the hillside. 
Nor was there ever any cer- 
tainty whether we were on solid 
ground or not. More than once 
I discovered, with the heavy 
and uncomfortable feeling of 
serious trespass, that the whole 
party, horse and men, had 
somehow got upon a stranger’s 
roof. A woman at last came 
to our help and put us on 
the way to get out. Up a 
steep twisting passage, past 
masonry that looked old, and 
a fragment of a Roman in- 
scription, we went under an 
archway and came out on a 
sort of open plaza. Here the 
men of the village had gathered 
and were smoking and drinking 
coffee, Above them the mighty 
rock rose like a tower, pierced 
with openings near the top. 
It was yellow and splashed 
with shadow in the afternoon 
sunlight, a place of refuge ever 
since men lived in these parts. 
I never found myself in any 
spot that gave such an impres- 
sion of remoteness and un- 
changed survival from long 
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past centuries, as this open 
village-place under the rock of 
Orta Hissar. 

The evening following we 
entered Injesu village again. 
On a flat roof the resplendent 
drummer, whom I had seen a 
week before, was beating ruf- 
fles and flourishes upon his 
little drums. He faced in 
turn from each of the four 
sides of the building, and the 
curious banjo notes carried so 
far that I had heard them a 
mile up the valley. 

This time when we reached 
the khan the best room was 
vacant, and I was taken to it 
as a welcomed guest. But I 
had only got my stoves alight 
before an araba drove into the 
courtyard. From it appeared 
a Turkish officer in khaki and 
gold lace, besworded, and also 
beslippered, who began talking 
to the khan-keeper, and‘ at the 
sight Ighsan came hurriedly to 
me. “Make haste,” hesaid, and 
then disappeared like one not 
wishing to take sides in-a dis- 
pute, nor did he show himself 
again that evening. However, 
I understood the danger, and 
hastened to pollute the room 
by frying bacon, as the most 
promising way of retaining 
possession of my quarters. 
The officer looked in at the 
door, saw a cheerful Christian 
with pork in both hands, 
backed by frying pork, whose 
smell filled the room, and 
sourly turned away without 
speaking. I thought he was 
driven off; but soon the khan- 
keeper appeared, troubled in 
face, troubled also in man- 
ner. He came to his subject 
indirectly. There was another 
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good room adjoining mine, he 
began. It was small, but I 
was only one; whereas the 
Pasha and his man were two. 
The newcomer was certainly 
not a Pasha, but was of suf- 
ficient importance to have his 
way with the khan-keeper, and 
I agreed to make the change. 
For some time afterwards I 
noticed with no little satisfac- 
tion that the officer and his 
servant were purifying the 
room by fanning the air with 
rugs. 

From Injesu the road south- 
ward that I followed the next 
day kept to the plain. On 
the left were marshes that ran 
to a lake, about twenty miles 
long, at the base of Argaeus. 
This district has no outlet for 
its rainfall, and the water that 
collects in winter and spring 
evaporates during the heat of 
summer. The plain was sandy, 
and showed few signs of vegeta- 
tion except dead thistles. At 
a roadside well was a Roman 
milestone, now uprooted, and 
further dishonoured by having 
been hollowed into a drinking- 
trough for cattle. 

Before me for most of the 
day the dark castle of Develi 
Kara Hissar was in view—a 
huge, battlemented stronghold 
on the summit of a mountain. 
Asia Minor can be called a land 
of castles, for there is generally 
one in sight or at least within 
easy reach; but their history 
may be sought without finding. 
They have names, too, that 
give no help; the ready, fanci- 
ful designations of an alien race 
who found these structures in 
existence on overrunning the 
land. “Black Castles” are 
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numerous, and one comes upon 
“White Castle,” and ‘Snake 
Castle,” and “Earth Castle,” 
even an “ Asar Kalesi,” which 
may be taken as “Castle 
Castle.” This castle at Develi 
Kara Hissar is said to go back 
to Roman times. 

At the village khan of that 
place two zaptiehs arrived in 
the evening bringing a prisoner 
taken in the mountains to the 
south. He was handcuffed ; his 
feet were wrapped in blood- 
stained rags; and he looked 
altogether spent and woe-be- 
gone. They spoke of him as 
a dangerous robber, of known 
reputation. Some weeks pre- 
viously he had attached himself 
to a travelling merchant as 
a friendly fellow - wayfarer. 
As the next proceeding he 
had quietly knifed the mer- 
chant and taken his goods. 
Now he was on his way for 
trial and a sentence of twenty 
years, the Turkish maximum 
penalty for murder. 

After leaving Develi Kara 
Hissar the road soon turned 
into the mountains. At Araplu 
it forked, the great highroad 
leading to Konia and Constan- 
tinople went south-west along 
the Axylon plain, with the 
Bulgar Dagh, or Taurus moun- 
tains, rising upon its left, The 
other road, which was no more 
than a horse track, impossible 
for vehicles; struck due south 
into the mountains, making for 
the famous pass of the Cilician 
Gates, and thence for Tarsus 
and the Mediterranean. This 
track is the great caravan 
route between Kaisariyeh and 
all that central part of Asia 
Minor and the sea, and was 
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one of the goals of my journey. 
Report spoke of it as going 
through some of the grandest 
mountain scenery in Turkey. 
For sixty or seventy miles it 
was said to follow a deep, 
narrow valley between the 
lofty ranges of Ala Dagh and 
Bulgar Dagh. But in spite 
of its reputation I had never 
found any one except Ighsan 
who had actually been over 
the ground. It had a name 
for robbers, too, gentry not so 
reckless now as in the past, 
but still men who were to be 
reckoned with. To check them 
was a guardhouse, with six or 
eight zaptiehs, where the roads 
diverged at Araplu. 

An hour after passing Ara- 
plu snow began to fall. It 


was no mere passing sprinkle, 
but the belated heavy snow of 


winter; and when at evening 
we reached the village of 
Enighil snow-figures could not 
have looked more shapeless 
than ourselves. There was 
no khan, only kahvehs with 
single rooms now packed to 
the doors with donkey - men 
and horse-drivers. Ighsan, 
however, went to the village 
headman, whom he knew, a 
comfortable Turk, who left his 
shop and took us to the house 
of a fellow Moslem. Our host 
hastened to make fire as the 
first need of his guests, and 
then asked what we would eat. 
Ighsan replied that I had 
brought my food from Eng- 
land; but for himself he would 
have soup, yoghourt, and pilaf, 
as if, with this opportunity, 
his meal should be a good one. 
The village priest eame in, and 
the schoolmaster, and the vil- 
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lage elders, and with our host 
and his family left little space 
in the room. When my stoves 
were alight, and I began to 
cook, the spectacle so en- 
thralled our hostess that she 
left her own preparations and 
watched mine from the door- 
way. She had to be reminded 
of her duties by her lord; but 
still managed to peep some- 
times into the room. From 
the earliest stages of the 
journey I had always passed 
my aluminium ware among 
the onlookers in the khans at 
evening. It was a precaution: 
for the bright metal was ever 
thought to be silver until 
handled; the safeguard was 
more necessary here than else- 
where. So plates and cups 
went the round of the room, 
and were thrown into the air 
and caught, weighed, tossed 
from hand to hand, and struck 
with knives, until no doubt re- 
mained as to the baseness of 
the metal. While this went 
on our hostess, who was left 
out of the excitement, could re- 
strain her curiosity no longer. 
She rushed into the room and 
seized a plate, to judge of these 
domestic things for herself. 
Towards me, when natives 
were present, Ighsan had 
latterly developed a sort of 
showman’s manner. If he was 
my servant, he was also, in a 
sense, the man who led the 
bear; and he found an oppor- 
tunity here for displaying his 
office more fully. He told of 
where we had been. He ex- 
plained the various articles of 
equipment, the stoves, the 
folding - bed that at a word 
would grow from smallness to 
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tness. My Browning 
(carefully unloaded) was passed 
round and lectured upon as a 
weapon that would kill a man 
or even a horse at 800 metros. 
He figured as a man fortun- 
ately in charge of an English- 
man, one of a race well known 
by reputation, and held in deep 
respect wherever you go in 
Asia Minor. But another as- 
pect of this Englishman pres- 
ently came into view, an aspect 
that had difficulties for a 
laudatory Moslem. My cook-: 
ing had progressed: tea was 
made, potatoes were boiled, 
soup heated, and I proceeded 
to fry bacon, having no other 
meat left. As the rashers 
came out of the tin they were 
looked at with curiosity, and I 
heard the whispered inquiry as 
to what they actually were. 
Ears were strained to catch 
Ighsan’s reply. His eye swept 
carelessly over the meat and 
rested on one of the chil- 
dren. He patted its head; but 
while doing so softly breathed 
“domuz” (pig), thinking the 
word would not reach my 
ears. In further explanation 
he said that it was “ Ingleez 
domuz,” to give the idea that 
it was a variety that might be 
more permissible. But being 
one who ate pig, I fell in 
reputation, much like a man of 
whom it is said that he is a 
good fellow but has bouts of 
drinking. 

After every one had eaten, 
and coffee was going round, 
Ighsan told a story that held 
his listeners breathless. Even 
the Turkish wife stood in the 
doorway to hear it. I was 
writing up my diary, so might 
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have been supposed to hear 
little; but I learnt of myself 
as @ person inexplicable from 
my man’s point of view. The 
outstanding event that he 
dwelt upon was the day at 
Urgub when he had ridden 
and I had walked before him. 
He dwelt on it for a quarter 
of an hour; he left it, and 
came back to it with added 
relish. It seemed to have 
coloured his opinion of his 
master to an extent I had 
never supposed. 

Here, as at other places 
where I had stayed, anticas 
were brought for my opinion, 
but never for immediate sale, 
as the native way is to get 
offers from different people 
before they let the articles go. 
The treasures I saw generally 
ranged from old coins and 
small, much-oxydised bronze 
vessels and ornaments, such 
as lamps, to the flotsam and 
jetsam of unfamiliar European 
things. At this place, I think it 
was, some one had an old French 
miniature painted on copper, 
and still in good preservation. 
There were also old French 
and English watches that now 
had ceased to keep time. Of 
bronze coins there were many, 
most of them belonging to the 
Greek cities and states of Asia 
Minor. It is an eloquent com- 
mentary upon the country’s 
past that in many districts 
peasants find it worth the 
labour to go out into the 
ploughed fields after heavy 
rain and look for coins. I 
have seen a splendid silver 
piece of Philip of Macedon, 
the size of a half-crown, that 
was found in this way. 
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Ighsan knew all the Enighil 
elders, who treated him with 
extraordinary respect and def- 
erence. He spoke of them as 
his friends, and three or four 

stayed till I went to bed, 
- and then they were sitting, 
beard to beard, in close con- 
versation. The next morning 
he told me that three Cir- 
cassians of Kavluk Tepe, a 
village a few miles farther on, 
were robbing on the road 
before us. During the past 
week they had held up several 
travellers, and we should have 
to take care. I judged the 
matter more by his manner 
than his words; he did not 
seem to be more disturbed than 
if he had spoken of rain or 
snow, and if he was not 
troubled there was no cause 
for me to take it seriously. 
Besides, not only is it no light 
matter in Turkey to rob an 
Englishmen ; but with precau- 
tions the risk could be made 
too great for these Circassians 
to accept. 

Our host brought us a couple 
of miles on the road, the next 
morning, talking to Ighsan all 
the time like an old friend 
who has been long out of 
sight and knowledge. Snow 
had ceased during the night, 
and now a warm south wind 
was melting the fall. Heavy 
masses of rolling dark cloud 
shut out the mountains, but 
there was in the air the 
promise of a fine day. Before 
we reached Kavluk Tepe the 
elouds were breaking up; now 
and then came glimpses of 
lofty, snow-covered mountains 
en our left, so high and near 
that, as the clouds partially 
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revealed their peaks, they 
seemed to be incredibly over- 
head. 

A few houses of Kavluk 
Tepe stand beside the road, 
and as we passed the inmates 
came out to stare. One tall 
figure I noticed running hard 
to get a look at us. He kept 
under cover, and thought him- 
self unseen, and when he came 
slowly from behind a building 
displayed all the indifference 
in the world. Judged by his 
slow, lordly stride, that swung 
his long cloak like a kilt, and 
his scarcely turned head, one 
would have said he hardly 
saw us; yet he had run like 
a boy for a nearer view. He 
was an old man, too, upright 
and thin, with the clean-cut, 
Circassian features. His dress 
showed him to be a chief; and 
I guessed that the robbers of 
Kavluk Tepe were not likely 
to have taken to the road 
without his knowledge. 

After passing Kavluk Tepe 
the track began to go up 
to the pass, 4500 feet above 
sea-level, that marks the 
watershed between the Medi- 
terranean and the interior, 
The hurrying stream beside us 
was making for the lake under 
Argaeus ; and beyond the pass 
began the Korkun, that falls 
into the old Sarus, and so 
reaches the sea. The spell of 
the Mediterranean seemed to 
begin here for me, as for the 
water. 

At the very summit of the 
pass stands an old Turkish 
burying- ground. It extends 
on both sides of the track, 
grey, lichen-covered fragments 
of rock planted in the ground, 
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unhewn, and without inscrip- 
tion. Ighsan halted and ex- 
amined the stones closely. 
Finding the one he looked for, 
he pointed out how it was 
chipped. It had more than a 
passing interest for him, for 
behind it, fifteen years ago, he 
had fought for his life. Eleven 
Kurds had attacked him, and 
when he took cover behind 
this stone and fired at them, 
they had spread themselves 
among the others and gradu- 
ally surrounded him. It was 
a fight with “Tinis” (Mar- 
tinis), not revolvers, he said. 
At last they shot him, stabbed 
him also, left him for dead, 
and went off with his horse 
and everything else. It was a 
spot that exactly fitted such 
an affair, with not a sign of 
life in sight ; and as he looked 
at the low slopes down which 
the Kurds had come, and de- 
scribed the scene, he appeared 
to be living it again. Here 
had been received some of the 
scars that he showed me on 
Topuz Dagh; and now he 
displayed them once again. 
By this time the clouds had 
lifted and the two parallel 
mountain-ranges were unveiled 
to view. Between them lay a 
deep, bare, brown valley four 
or five miles in breadth and 
fifty or sixty long, its bottom 
rolling in treeless undulations, 
and the track winding over 
them. Overhead were breadths 
of clear sky, and the farther 
end of the valley was closed by 
sky as blue as sapphire. The 


straight line of Ala Dagh, a 
row of splintered peaks 10,000 
feet high, fell to the valley in 
a tremendous and almost ver- 
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tical scarp. The name means 
the “‘ Speckled Mountains,” and 
the speckling was in red and 
white wherever snow could lie, 
The nearer ridges of Bulgar 
Dagh were of less elevation, 
though covered with snow; 
but in the distance the height 
increased, and the range 
matched well its rival in 
stature and boldness. If only 
forest were added, this gorge- 
like valley would be hard to 
equal, 

The sun was still shining, 
and making Ala Dagh a glory 
in white and dull red, when we 
left the track and turned up a 
glen that ran into the Bulgar 
Dagh. Here was Bayam 
Dere, hiding itself from the 
road in the manner of Turkish 
villages. There was a guest- 
room in this place, Ighsan said, 
where we should be comfortable 
—he knew it and the people 
well. Looking from the window 
a few minutes after we arrived, 
I saw the priest coming at a 
brisk walk as one anxious to 
miss nothing, and behind him 
the schoolmaster and a stream 
of men like folk late for church. 
The last English visitor no one 
could remember; and in con- 
sequence I never saw such a 
crowded guest-room as on this 
evening. 

Here Ighsan, with the prac- 
tice gained at Enighil, was 
able to do better than ever as 
showman. 

“Now,” he said in a low 
voice as my preparations went 
on, “the chelebi [gentleman] 
will drink tea and eat potatoes 
and the meat of his country.” 
The information went round 
the room in whispers. No 
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bread was to be had, only 
thin sheets of ucha, indigestible 
half-baked stuff that I cooked 
afresh on an asbestos sheet. 
And the interest taken in 
everything was so close that 
when a cake began to smoke 
a dozen voices would cry, 
“The bread burns!” 

They had some local poli- 
ticians here, particularly the 
schoolmaster. He appeared to 
favour the new order of gov- 
ernment. Abdul Hamid, he 
said, had paid immense sums 
to foreign States that should 
have been spent on the army. 
Anything was better than that, 
which had brought the country 
to its present pass. But as a 
man of Kaisariyeh, Ighsan was 
all for the old order of things, 
and denied that foreigners had 
been given baksheesh. His 
scorn for those who now gov- 
erned the country was ex- 
pressed by taking the edge of 
his jacket delicately between 
thumb and forefinger and shak- 
ing it vigorously. It is the 
last vulgar gesture of contempt, 
and is done with a look of 
loathing. They say it orig- 
inates in the shaking out of 
vermin. 

That night Ighsan put our 
luggage against the door, and 
arranged a copper tray to fall 
if the door were opened. To 
my remark that we were 
among friends, he _ replied, 
“Who can tell?” 

The room was in darkness 
when the falling tray, followed 
by Ighsan’s voice, woke me. 

“Yavash !” (slowly) he cried. 
It is a warning that varies in 
meaning according to intona- 
tion and circumstances. It may 
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be friendly advice, or it may 
convey that you will fire with- 
out more ado, Now it was both 
cautionary and interrogatory 
—friendly towards a friend, 
yet with more than a hint of 
something to follow if neces- 
sary. The disturber gave ex- 
planations without pushing the 
door farther. It was time to 
get up, and a hospitable man 
had come to make a fire and 
prepare food. 

The day we left Bayam 
Dere was as perfect as one 
could desire. For twenty miles 
or more we travelled in bril- 
liant sunshine, with the moun- 
tains clear-cut and glistening 
against a cloudless sky, In 
the bright air they seemed to 
come almost within touching 
distance, and every detail of 
their ice-glazed precipices and 
frosty summits was sharp to 
the eye. 

Since passing Kavluk Tepe 
we had travelled with the 
precautions of men who might 
meet robbers at any moment. 
Every passenger upon the road 
was a suspect, and watched 
until he had gone by. He 
was also given room to pass, 
in order that by closing he 
would have to show something 
of his intentions. Fortunately 
the valley was open, and pro- 
vided little cover beside the 
road; but wherever cover did 
appear close by, I outflanked 
and examined it before Ighsan 
and the horse passed. We 
fancied that, on the whole, 
the three Circassians did not 
have much chance against us. 

Straggling parties of men 
were constantly coming from 
the south, each with a pack of 
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bedding and possessions on his 
shoulders. Every man had a 
half-inch rod of steel with one 
end turned into a crook, and of 
some the point was sharpened. 
It looked like a fashion in 
walking - sticks, and that in 
effect was what it was. By 
dress Ighsan recognised some of 
these wayfarers as belonging to 
his Memliket, or native district, 
and talked to them. They 
were labourers, discharged for 
the winter from the cuttings of 
the Bagdad railway, and were 
going home till spring, not a 
few even as far as Sivas. 
Yelatin Khan, in which we 
put up for the night, stands 
alone, with no other habitation 
in view, at a point where the 
valley narrows toa gorge. The 
Korkun, now a_ considerable 
mountain river, rushes noisily 
by in front, and behind rises 
one of the boldest peaks of Ala 
Dagh. It is a spot as lonely 
and forsaken as the valley can 
show. The only guest-room 
was @ loft above the stable, an 
apartment in which the wind 
howled and whistled, and 
stirred the thick dust upon the 
floor. By the light of a candle, 
when looking over the room, I 
noticed a heap of rags against 
a wall. It was a man asleep, 
one of the railway labourers, by 
the crooked steel rod still in his 
hand. I did not like the idea 
of his presence for the night, 
so woke him; and with the 
equivalent of a shilling as com- 
pensation he gladly left the 
room. Just as he went out 
Ighsan came up with more than 
ordinary energy. He had news 
in which he found a lively per- 
sonalinterest. The Circassians 
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were about; they had been 
seen on the hill behind an hour 
before. They had also attacked 
the khan on the previous night. 
But the point affecting him 
most was that they were en- 
deavouring to steal horses — 
horses rather than anything 
else. It was horses they had 
sought in the khan last night, 
and horses, more particularly 
his horse, that they would come 
for again to-night. He turned 
out all his ammunition, thirty- 
one rounds by count, with the 
air of a man much in earnest, 
He invited my support—a quite 
needless request,—seemingly 
thinking that with my luggage 
safe in the loft my interest 
might decline. He spent half 
an hour at least in barricading 
the stable door, and contrived 
that it could be opened only 
from inside except by being 
driven in bodily. Then he 
barricaded the door of our 
loft, and looked out  loop- 
holes commanding the ap- 
proaches, especially those to the 
stable door. I do not think he 


slept much; certainly I did 
not, for a furious gale made 
uproar in the gorge all night, 
and whistled and shrieked in 
the loft, and the rushing Korkun 
filled in any pauses with the 


sound of tumbling water. But 
though the night might have 
served them well and covered 
any operation, the Circassians 
kept away, like robbers who 
require every advantage before 
attempting business. 

There was a black frost when 
we set out the next morning, 
and the oozing springs on the 
hillsides were frozen. About 
midday, after entering a tree- 
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covered country, we met three 
dismounted zaptiehs. They 
were in search of the robbers, 
going on foot, so as to follow 
them into the mountains. They 
went along as casually as men 
after duck, and might have 
been ambushed or even cap- 
tured with no more trouble 
than sheep. But doubtless 
they knew their men, and ran 
no risks of this sort whatever 
appearances might be. 

The path now went through 
a country covered with open 
woods of pine and juniper. 
The valley bottom was broken 
into a tangle of steep -sided 
glens and ridges, looked down 
upon by the pine-clad crags of 
Bulgar Dagh, hereabouts the 
loftier of the two ranges. 
Since the day of leaving Tokat 
I had come more than 400 
miles without seeing woods, 


and the change was more de- 
lightful than may be supposed. 

Fundukli Khan, to which we 
were going for the night, was 
described by Ighsan as being 


in the woods. He pictured it 
as a sylvan place where the 
water was sweet—a Turk al- 
ways speaks of the water—the 
yoghourt and other food good, 
and firing plentiful. Fundukli 
Khan, however, fell sadly short 
of how, with memories of ear- 
lier days, he had described it. 
There were woods, true enough, 
for the pine-trees brushed the 
roof; and water and fuel were 
good and abundant. But of 
bread there was none, only 
ucha; and as for yoghourt or 
soup, one might as well have 
asked for ale. The khan- 
keeper, too, was an uncivil 
Kurd, and the accommodation 
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of the simplest. A window- 
less, dug-out cell was my 
sleeping-place. I found that, 
despite their vermin, the khans 
of the Bagdad Road were 
fast growing into pleasant 
memories. 

We left Fundukli early, to 
begin a day of excitement, for 
we were now close to the 
great Cilician highway. Only 
twenty miles south of Fundukli 
was the mountain-cleft known 
as the Cilician Gates, through 
which the road drops to the 
Mediterranean seaboard and all 
implied by that. But before 
going down to the coast I 
proposed to follow the Cilician 
highway inland, along its forty 
miles of ravine through the 
Taurus mountains, to Ulua- 
Kishla, and there take the 
train to Konia. 

Ighsan knew of a little- 
used mountain path across a 
shoulder of the Bulgar Dagh 
that would save three hours 
in reaching the highway. He 
soon found it. It was a goat- 
track that often disappeared, 
and had to be picked up again ; 


and by it we climbed high 


among the scrub, and rocks, 
and pinewoods. As we rose 
the rumble of distant thunder, 
as it seemed to be, came again 
and again echoing among the 
crags. The morning wss clear 
and sunny; but the thunder- 
storms of the Taurus are said 
to follow laws of their own and 
to come without warning, so 
the sound caused no surprise. 
I had heard about these storms 
with their sudden floods, and 
wished to see one, I was, in 
fact, beginning to think my- 
self fortunate, as likely to see 
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the flood without getting a 
drenching. 

The track at last topped the 
ridge, and from a great height 
I looked down into the famous 
gorge along which the Cilician 
highway runs. And then I sat 
under a pine-tree for half an 
hour, taking in various matters 
that now had become apparent. 
The thunder, for one thing, 
was no thunder. It was the 
blasting in many rock-euttings 
and tunnels for the Bagdad 
Railway. I was gazing from, 
perhaps, 2500 feet of abrupt 
elevation into the heart of 
German railway activities in 
the Taurus mountains. Im- 
mediately below were the 
German workshops, arranged 
as @ square, and near to them, 
also in regular form, like a 
model village, were barracks, 
mess - rooms, 


office - buildings, 
cottages for engineers and 
overseers, even a German hotel 


as I afterwards heard. Con- 
struction trains were running, 
trucks were bumping with a 
jangle of couplings, engines 
were puffing, and men labour- 
ing like ants. It was all a 
sudden and quite unexpected 
glimpse into Europe. 

We entered the highway 
beside the ancient Arab bridge 
of Ak Keupru, now a centre 
of corrugated iron huts. In a 
long shed was a store, like 
nothing so much as the store 
in a gold-mining township. 
We had been on short com- 
mons for several days, and 
were hungry men when I 
stepped into this shop, feeling 
that, even if it was a hateful 
excrescence, its presence had 
advantages. 
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We came away with bread, 
tins of sardines, Bologna sau- 
sage, and a quart of Injesu 
wine. I had found Pilsener 
beer as well, and as a thirsty 
and much-deprived man, had 
thought that no beer could be 
better. Seeing my nationality, 
and judging me by national 
reputation, the Greek shopman 
had also proffered whisky, 
“of the ‘Policeman Brand.’” 
It was a brand unknown to 
me, @ name curiously ominous 
for whisky, and I did no more 
than look at the bottle and its 
blue policeman with curiosity 
and awe, like a civilian might 
at an unexploded bomb from 
the air. After a little thought 
I concluded that it must be 
German whisky, masquerading 
in the simple Orient as the 
good, and harmless, and favour- 
ite liquor of that celebrated 
body of men who maintain 
British Law. 

For the whole day we fol- 
lowed this ancient road west- 
ward between cliffs, and crags, 
and lofty mountains, One may 
believe there is no road in the 
world so old, and so crowded 
with memories as this of the 
Cilician Pass. From the first 
it has been the easiest avail- 
able land-passage between Con- 
stantinople and the south and 
east. It has always been 
sought by armies as their only 
road. Greek, Roman, Persian, 
Byzantine, Arab, Crusader, 
and many other armies 
throughout the centuries, 
came and went upon it, going 
east or west. It may be, in 
days not far to come, that 
other armies, too, shall go 
along this road as a southern 
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doorway into the interior fast- 
ness of Asia Minor. At pres- 
ent, however, it has been 
appropriated by the Bagdad 
railway,—that also finding it 
the natural and _ inevitable 
route. The thunder of blast- 
ing from a dozen points 
along the gorge was continu- 
ous. Mountain ravines were 
choked with long slopes of 
. shot debris from cuttings and 
tunnels, and streams were 
diverted and dammed in the 
same heedless way. And in 
every sheltered nook were the 
tents and litter, the rags, 
straw, and empty tins of 
labourers’ camps. 

From Ak Keupru to Ulu- 

Kishla is more than thirty 
miles, and we stayed a night 
at Tosan Ali in a Greek wine- 
shep. As became a Greek, the 
owner’s charge was that of a 
commercial opportunist, and it 
was followed by a furious dis- 
pute. But my dealings with 
the fellow were mild compared 
with those of Ighsan. He 
had been grossly overcharged 
for horse-feed, and the domin- 
ant Turk was not going to be 
bled by any hated “Rum.” 
Among the mountains I be- 
lieve he would have shot him; 
but here, boiling with rage, 
he took the startled Greek by 
the beard and vigorously sawed 
the edge of a hand across his 
throat in illustration of what 
he would like to do with a 
knife, 
_ At Ulu-Kishla, among the 
inland spurs of the Taurus, I 
left Ighsan to await my return 
from Konia. Then we were 
to retrace our steps to Ak 
Keupru, and thence, at last, 
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pass through the Cilician 
Gates to the Mediterranean 
coast and other wanderings. 
The morning train from Ulu- 
Kishla took a day to cover 
the 150 miles to Konia. 
After clearing the Taurus at 
Eregli it went on the great 
Axylon plains for the rest of 
the distance. They were sun- 
dried and barren, broken by 
occasional low humps of hill, 
with far-off snow - covered 
mountains to be seen in every 
quarter. 

There was no difficulty in 
understanding why the Turk- 
ish peasants had called the 
railway stations ‘German 
Castles.” They were im- 
mensely solid structures, for- 
midable block-houses, and no 
doubt were erected with this 
for one, of their purposes. 

It is a characteristic of this 


railway that it keeps clear of 


the towns. At Karaman, for 
instance, an ancient and con- 
siderable city, the station is 
three miles away in the open 
plain. At Konia there is the 
same aloofness, but here the 
city is making approaches to 
the railway, and buildings and 
shops are rising around the 
station. As a necessary ad- 
junct of the railway is the 
“ Hotel de la Gare,” a large, 
imposing building in a well- 
kept garden, the best hotel 
in the interior. I reached it 
in the evening, in time for 
dinner, and after living in 
khans and guest- houses was 
not inclined to be anything but 
satisfied. Its charges seemed 
adjustable to circumstances, 
seeking ~to ensure, if not a 
profit, at least the avoidance 
2L 
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of loss. For after one ex- 
perience of my morning ap- 
petite, the alarmed manage- 
ment informed me that I had 
consumed all the milk in the 
hotel, as well as many ordin- 
ary breakfasts at the sitting, 
and at this rate must be 
charged double for meals. The 
matter was settled at last by 
the agreement that breakfasts 
only were to be at double price. 

Konia stands on the plain, 
3000 feet above the sea, with 
low hills a few miles away to 
the north, and a distant view 
of the snow-covered Taurus in 
the south. It has no gardens 
worth the name near at hand, 
but those of its detached 


suburbs are said to make good 
the deficiency. Population is 
ever a matter of doubt in 
Turkey ; though you may heara 


census talked about, the figures, 
if taken, never come to light. 
So you have to guess by eye 
unless you learn the number 
of houses from the municipal 
authorities. Judging by other 
cities, however, Konia may 
contain the 50,000 souls that 
it claims. Among them are 
many students, to the num- 
ber of thousands, one hears, 
in training for the Moslem 
priesthood. They may be seen 
crowding the streets in some 
quarters, and looking from the 
windows of the buildings in 
which they dwell, and perform 
—it is said—their own domestic 
work, 

At Konia, as Iconium, St 
Paul fell in with Timothy. 
But the city has little to show 
of such antiquity beyond 
fragments and inscriptions. It 
does, however, like all other 
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cities that were occupied by 
the Seljuk Turks, contain some 
fine buildings of their erecting. 
They were great builders ; since 
Greek and Roman times the 
only ones whose work shows 
any trace of native worth and 
distinctive character. Konia 


‘was a favourite Seljuk capital 


once, and the city walls, now 
much ruined, but extensive, 
and adorned with fine gate- 
ways, were built at that time. 
Here, too, is a palace, also 
ruined, of the Seljuk Sultans, 
Of mosques and tombs of the 
time there are many, some in 
better preservation than might 
be expected. But as a whole, 
taking old and more recent 
buildings together, Konia has 
the mean, dirty, ill-built ap- 
pearance that no Turkish city 
in Asia Minor ever has managed 
to avoid. Around the railway 
station the appearance is 
European. There is a long, 
wide, tree-planted avenue, with 
a line of trams going from the 
station to the old town. It is 
an attempt at better things, 
of which the people are not 
a little proud. One of the 
Turkish Sultan’s titles of hon- 
our is that of “Grand Chelibi 
of Konia.” And Turkish 
Moslems still have a senti- 
mental regard for the place as 
being closely connected with 
the earlier history of Osmanli 
conquest. During the Balkan 
War, when the Bulgarian 
capture of Constantinople 
seemed likely, it was to Konia, 
as a city not only inaccessible 
but with traditions, that the 
capital was to be transferred. 
Now the same project is on 
foot again, with greater neces- 
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sity. For those accustomed to 
caiques upon the Bosphorus on 
moonlit summer nights, Bos- 
phorus palaces, and the delights 
of Constantinople, removal to 
Konia will be a going forth 
into frightful and almost un- 
thinkable wilds. Small won- 
der many advocate standing 
by their pleasant places in the 
Imperial city to the last, and 
trusting to British and French 
generosity. 

But I found a week in Konia 
a time of welcome refreshment, 
and got on board the Ulu- 
Kishla train with new zest for 
the scenes that were to come. 
Snow began to fall at Kara- 
man, and when the train 
entered the hills at Eregli 


there was a furious blizzard ; 
but I had a hundred pounds 
of fresh stores, and was pre- 
pared to be snowed up any- 


where. The thirty miles 
from Eregli to Ulu - Kishla 
took four hours, in spite of 
two powerful engines, and 
several times the train almost 
came to a standstill; but at 
dark it drew slowly into the 
terminus, now scarcely to be 
made out in the whirl of 
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powdery snow. Ighsan had 
met each train for four days, 
and now kissed hands for joy 
that I had come back. Getting 
to the khan, 200 yards away, 
proved a serious matter. One 
could hardly stand against the 
gale, and there were feathery 
snow-drifts six feet high. On 
the way Ighsan fell, fairly 
blown over: I heard his shouts 
for help of “Ghel! ghel!” 
(Come! come!) addressed to 
two other struggling men, and 
then he disappeared. After 
putting my load into the khan, 
I went back to find my man, 
but fortunately met him, still 
staggering under what he 
carried, but with everything 
safe. 

Many Turkish troops had 
been on the train, and they 
had to be accommodated some- 
where. So it fell out that I 
had to share the room reserved 
for me with two Turkish 
officers. There was no pros- 
pect of travelling for days to 
come, so heavy were the drifts ; 
and in these conditions we 
settled down to make the best 
of things and pass the time as 
best we might. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF A SUBALTERN. 


TRENCH LIFE IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


TIME, 2 A.M. on @ morning 
in late September : place, some- 
where in France: scene, a 
trench : it is not very dark, at 
least not hopelessly dark : it is 
possible to see a few yards in 
front of one, but there is a 
thick mist beginning to rise 
from the ground, which is worse 
than darkness. 

A slight drizzle has also 
started, not very much, but 
sufficient to soak everything 
thoroughly. It is the coldest 
hour of the night; up till mid- 
night it is more or less warm, 
but as soon as that mist begins 
to envelop everything in its 
clammy embrace it is very 
cold indeed. 

Not ideal conditions, you 
may say, for sleeping out in the 
open: and yet there rise from 
the trench desultory grunts 
and snores as of men sleep- 
ing. In fact, if one could look 
right along the trench all one 
would see would be a row of 
shapeless bundles, each wrapped 
in a waterproof sheet, from 
which the noises seem to eman- 
ate: here and there one might 
perceive an arm or a leg sticking 
out, but never a head: Thomas 
Atkins is like the ostrich when 
he sleeps. 

The inexperienced onlooker, 
were he there, might say that 
it would be an easy job for 
the enemy to capture that 
trench: but look again—be- 
side each bundle is a rifle lean- 
ing up against the front wall 


of the trench, with bayonet 
fixed. 

And come along to the end: 
here is a figure standing up, 
rifle in hand, peering out into 
the darkness: lying beside him 
in the trench is another figure 
asleep, but with his head 
uncovered. 

The figure standing up 
shivers and stamps his feet 
once or twice: he is practi- 
cally standing in water. 

Suddenly there is a metallic 
bang, not very loud, but the 
figure lying down starts up in- 
to a sitting position. ‘ What's 
that?” he whispers. 

“Sorry, sir,” comes the an- 
swer, “it was only me; I 
knocked my water-bottle with 
my rifle.” Lieutenant B. swears 
softly to himself; he had just 
managed to get off to sleep, 
and he needed it badly. No- 
body else had stirred, they were 
all as tired as he was and 
sleeping soundly, despite the 
wet and cold: the noise had 
not been sufficiently loud to 
disturb them, but to the man in 
command, who was responsible 
for the safety of the trench, 
the dropping of the proverbial 
pin would have been enough. 

However much the comman- 
der of a trench may trust his 
men, he always has a sort of un- 
easy feeling, and no matter how 
tired he may be he very seldom 
sleeps himself, and if he does 
it is always with one ear 
awake. 
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He alone is responsible that 
his portion of the line is held: 
if his trench is surprised and 
rushed, he will get the blame; 
it will be useless for him to 
say that his sentries were not 
on the alert, it is his business 
to see that the sentries are on 
the alert. 

Now a sentry is just as 
human as anybody else, and 
there is a stage of fatigue 
(about the last stage, I admit, 
but one which is very often 
reached on active service) when 
certain or probable death is 
as nothing so long as one can 
get to sleep. 

The last thoughts of a sentry 
who sleeps at his post, before 
he goes to sleep, would be, I 
should think, something like 
this: “I am just as tired as 
the others, why don’t I go to 
sleep too? Probably get stuck 
by the enemy or shot if I do!” 
Here he probably pauses for a 
minute or two, and makes an 
effort to pull himself together ; 
then if he is not a strong- 
minded man: “I don’t care, 
I shall be asleep and nothing 
else matters just now!” and 
he gives way. 

A stronger-minded man will 
reason further: “If I go to 
sleep I shall be exposing the 
lives of my pals to danger, and 
I shall be failing in my duty.” 

These sentiments will keep 
most men awake however tired 
they may be, but there are 
some who have not got a 
strong enough will, and if they 
are really tired (and not every 
one knows what it is to be 
really tired), there comes a 
moment when their brain or 
moral force, call it what you 
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will, gives way and they say, 
“Let them kill me! blow my 
life, blow my pals’ lives, blow 
my duty!” and they fall. 

Fear of death will not keep 
a man awake when he is really 
tired: no, it is only conscience 
and a higher sense of duty and 
honour that will keep him from 
giving way altogether; and 
there are some who have not 
got these feelings at all, and 
some who have not got the 
strength of mind to put them 
before all others. 

Lieutenant B. knows this, 
and so spends a great part of 
the night in visiting his sen- 
tries: he knows his men and 
he trusts them, but he also 
knows a little of human weak- 
ness, and one of his mottoes in 
life is this, “If you want to 
succeed, first make certain that 
you cannot fail: leave nothing 
to chance: it is better to be 
over-careful than careless.” 

His nerves also are not what 
they once were; a week of this 
trench work, alarms all night 
and shells all day, have not 
improved them. Perhaps that 
was why the slight noise made 
by the sentry had roused him 
so easily. 

At all events he is well awake 
now, and it is too cold to go 
to sleep again, so he gets up 
quietly and wraps his muffler 
a little closer round his throat. 
This mist is really awful, you 
can almost feel it, and you 
seem to swallow it in chunks 
every time you breathe. 

“Seen anything?” he asks 
the sentry. 

“No, sir!” 

“ Heard anything?” 

“ There was 4 rifle-shot about 
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’arf-an-’our ago way on the 
right, sir, that’s all!” 

‘Ours or theirs?” 

“Tt was a Mauser, sir.” 

They could easily distinguish 
between the two reports by 
now. 

“All right! I’m going out 
to visit the groups: look out 
for me coming back.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Lieutenant B. pulls himself 
out of the trench, and disap- 
pears into the fog. He goes 
very slowly, as, although the 
groups are not far out and he 
knows their position to an inch 
by now, it is very easy to go 
wrong in the mist. 

He walks somewhat un- 
steadily, for his feet are numb 
with cold ; he has not had his 
boots off for a week now, and 
they have been wet through all 
the time. As he goes along he 


cocks his revolver ; it feels very 
comforting as he grips it in his 
right hand. 

Suddenly he is brought. up 
by a hoarse whisper of “’Alt! 


’oo goes there?” “Friend!” 
he answers, at the same time 
giving two sharp taps on the 
butt of his revolver with his 
hand. 

“ Advance, friend, all’s well,” 
comes the answer, together with 
one answering tap. 

He has established this sys- 
tem of taps on the rifle in his 
platoon: the number of taps is 
changed constantly, and each 
man knows the number re- 
quired on being challenged, and 
the number to give in answer. 

The two men (sentry groups 
are double at night) are stand- 
ing in front of a bush at the 
edge of a wood which runs 
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away from them: behind them 
under the bush lie five men, the 
two other reliefs and the N.C.O, 
in charge: they are all within 
reach of one another, so that a 
gentle kick is all that is required 
to rouse them in absolute silence, 

As the officer comes up he 
finds the sentries standing with 
their rifles at the ready, but as 
soon as they see who it is they 
lower them to their sides again. 

“ Anything doing ? ” he asks. 

“ No, sir,” answers one; “at 
least the last relief did say as 
"ow they ’eard a noise in the 
wood, but we ’aint ’eard or seen 
anything since.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

‘Qh, about an hour and a 
half, I should say, sir.” 

“ All right; you must keep 
a sharp look-out in this mist, 
and let me know the minute 
you hear the slightest sound 
of any one moving in the 
wood.” 

With these words of warning 
he leaves them, and makes his 
way across the open to the 
other group. The ground in 
front of the trench slopes down 
for a distance of some two 
hundred yards, and then slopes 
up again. The second group is 
at the bottom of the hollow 
thus formed. Just as in day- 
time the best position is one on 
the forward slope of a hill, so 
as not to be visible against the 
skyline, so at night the best 
place is on the backward slope, 
so that the enemy may be 
visible coming over the sky- 
line. If you were to watch a 
scout working at night in open 
country, you would notice that 
every few yards he stops, 
kneels down close to the 
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ground, and has a good look 
all round. An object ten yards 
away may be quite invisible to 
a man standing up, but if he 
kneels down he will see it 
against the skyline. 

Lieutenant B. on approach- 
ing this group is again chal- 
lenged ; and the same formulz 
having been gone through, the 
same questions are asked and 
answered satisfactorily. 

He then awakens the cor- 
poral in charge, and orders 
him to go back to within fifty 
yards of the trench. It is use- 
less to keep a group so far out 
in front now that the skyline 
is no longer visible on account 
of the mist. The case of the 
other group is different, as it 
is at the edge of a wood, and 
is dependent more on the ear 
than on the eye for its in- 
formation, 

This matter having been 
arranged satisfactorily, he re- 
traces his steps, and re-enters 
the trench at the same spot 
. at which he had left it. His 
little journey has taken just 
over an hour, and has warmed 
him up. 

He sits down in the bottom 
of the trench, and taking a 
piece of chocolate from his 
haversack, nibbles it pensive- 
ly: he breaks off a bit and 
gives it to the sentry, who is 
duly grateful. 

He has no thoughts of sleep 
now: for one thing, it is too 
cold; and for another thing, it 
is necessary to be on the alert. 
These misty mornings are the 
devil, and usually mean that 
most unpleasant of all fights, 
the attack at dawn. 

But there is still an hour 
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before he will have to give the 
word to “stand to.” ‘ Stand- 
ing to,” or to give it its full 
name, “standing to arms,” is 
a most unpleasant occupation. 
It takes place during the hour 
before dawn: this hour is said 
to be the one during which 
human vitality is at its lowest 
ebb. I can only say that it 
certainly feels as though that 
were so. You stand, rifle to 
hand, generally shivering with 
cold, struggling to shake off 
sleep, and peering out into the 
darkness waiting for the dawn 
to break and reveal—what ? 
Sometimes the enemy, who 
have crept up under cover of 
darkness: sometimes nothing 
at all. Whether there is any- 
thing or not, waiting for the 
dawn is not the most enjoyable 
of pastimes, 

The next hour Lieutenant 
B. gives to rumination. Per- 
haps you would say that this 
was not a very suitable time 
to ruminate; but there you 
would be wrong. Any hour of 
the day or night is a good 
time for thought and self- 
reasoning on active service: 
you never know that it may 
not be your last. 

What he was thinking about 
we need not inquire: he prob- 
ably thought a lot about home, 
went over again many little 
incidents, long since forgotten, 
in his past life; he may have 
given a thought to the future, 
or he may have moralised to 
himself on “War in general,” 
and probably summed it up in 
one word, “ Rotten”: some one 
else, cleverer than he, has 
summed it up even better, as 
follows: “This war ig an 
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eternity of boredom, relieved 
by moments of abject terror.” 

Whatever his thoughts were, 
however, he knew better than 
to dwell on them, and about 
four o'clock he woke the ser- 
geant up, and sent him along 
the trench to rouse the section 
commanders, and make the 
men “stand to.” It is not an 
easy job to wake men up from 
the comparative warmth of a 
waterproof sheet in the bottom 
of a trench to stand up with 
their rifles in their hands in a 
cold and clammy fog. And it 
is impossible to get this oper- 
ation performed in_ silence, 
Rifles fall with a bang: some- 
body inadvertently steps on 
some one else’s face, and an 
interchange of pleasantries 


ensues: water-bottles clang 
against each other or some- 
thing else: 


the voices of 
N.C.0.’s are raised in using 
“gentle persuasion” on some 
of the most obstinate sleepers. 

All these noises are not 
really very loud, but to the 
overwrought nerves of the 
commander his trench sounds 
like a London terminus on a 
bank holiday. Every moment 
he expects to be greeted by a 
volley from the front. 

On this particular morning, 
however, nothing at all hap- 
pened, and as soon as the dull 
grey light of dawn began to 
change into the whiter light of 
day, the order was given to 
start covering up the trenches. 
This trench was only in use at 
night-time, and during the 
daytime its occupants with- 
drew back into the wood, 
where they lived in a city of 
“dug-outs,” 
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And so every morning, be- 
fore leaving the trench, it was 
carefully covered over with 
grass, so as not to give away 
the position in the wood. For 
day use there was a trench, or 
rather a series of holes along 
the inside edge of the wood, 
which was held in case of 
attack. 

After covering up the trench 
the men sneaked back one by 
one into the wood. This was 
easily done on a misty morning 
such as this, but on an ordinary 
morning the commander had 
to use his discretion as to the 
right moment to give the word 
for doing so. It was very 
necessary to get back unseen, 
but at the same time it did not 
do to leave the trench too soon. 

And now a word or two 
about this city of “dug-outs.” 
The main entrance was origin- 
ally the point where a small 
track or footpath entered the 
wood, and had then been un- 
noticeable from a short distance 
away: now, however, it was 
necessary to make use of a 
movable screen, composed of 
branches of trees, in the day- 
time, as quite a large gap had 
been made in the edge of the 
wood owing to the continuous 
traffic at night,—men going in 
and out to the trenches, and 
ration parties going down to 
the village about half a mile 
away. 

Inside for the first ten yards 
or so there were trees on both 
sides of the path, and in 
amongst them were countless 
holes and mounds of earth, in 
fact “dug-outs”: some were 
completely roofed in, others 
partially so; some were deep 
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and some were shallow, accord- 
ing to the energy of the oc- 
eupant. 

Farther along, on the right- 
hand side of the path, was a 
fairly large open space, part of 
which was honeycombed with 
“dug-outs,” and part was left 
bare. On this latter spot the 
rations were dumped after 
being brought up from the 
village every night. Right 
along the left-hand side of the 
path for some considerable 
distance was a single line of 
“dug-outs” all facing on to 
the pathway. 

As soon as Lieutenant B. 
and his party are all safely in 
the wood, he tells his sergeant 
to get the men into their 
“holes,” and himself stops at 
a rather large underground 
dwelling close to the entrance. 
As this is one of the best, or 
at any rate in his opinion the 
best, ‘‘dug-outs” in this little 
colony, perhaps it merits a 
brief description. 

It was on the whole a very 
simple dwelling, being merely 
a hole in the ground about four 
feet square and three feet deep : 
along the two sides were laid a 
pair of stout birch logs, which 
had been already cut into con- 
venient lengths by some wood- 
men in times of peace; across 
these were laid more logs to 
form a structure for the roof, 
which consisted of sods cement- 
ed together with mud, of which 
there was plenty: on the top of 
these earth was piled to the 
height of about a foot; this 
was judged to be sufficient 
protection against shrapnel, 
splinters, and also the weather. 
It was universally agreed that 
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no matter how thick the roof 
was, it would be of little use if 
“Black Maria” should choose 
to make a direct hit. Inside 
there was just room for two 
to sit upright, and also for 
a@ small wooden box which 
contained the commissariat 
the floor was covered with 
small fir branches, which were 
designed to keep your clothes 
more or less clean; but as you 
generally brought in half a 
trenchful of mud, they were 
not very efficacious. The en- 
trance was in one corner, and 
as small as possible, since the 
flying splinters of shell came 
down from every direction. 
Such was the dwelling of 
which Lieutenant B. was so 
proud: he only stopped there 
a moment, however, to get 
a cigarette from the wooden 
box, and having lit it, and 
exchanged morning greetings 
with his skipper, he proceeded 
up to the open space to see 
his men’s rations drawn. 
Rations were drawn in the 
open space, where they were 
laid out on waterproof sheets 
in the mud. The waterproof 
sheets were not very clean, 
and every now and then a 
loaf of bread would roll off 
into the mud; but these little 
trifles had to be put up with. 
The rations were brought up 
after dark in the transport 
waggons to the village about 
three-quarters of a mile be- 
hind, this being the nearest 
point which they were able 
to reach. Even then they 
were frequently shelled as they 
passed along the lower road 
down by the river. 
Every evening a party was 
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sent down to carry them up 
by hand. This was no easy 
job, as the footpath was an 
absolute quagmire, and the 
loads were by no means light. 
This party also used to take 
down the water-bottles to be 
filled. 

Water-bottles! What feel- 
ings does that word conjure 
up in the mind of many a 
regimental officer! Of what 
experiences does it remind him ? 
Let us take the following pic- 
ture from Lieutenant B.’s mind, 
which occurred day after day 
during the preceding weeks. 

A long straight road; on 
each side, stretching away 
into the distance, rolling plains 
of cultivated land, mostly corn, 
some patches of roots, a few 
woods, and here and there a 
long straight line of poplars 
marking the course of another 
road. 

This road, however, is not 
so fortunate, and the mid- 
day sun is beating down on 
to the column toiling along 
it, with all its fierceness (and 
it was hot in those days !). 
The road is merely bounded 
on both sides by a ditch: 
there is not even a hedge. 
Clouds of dust arise from the 
men’s feet, and hang motion- 
less above their heads: there 
is not a breath of wind. 

It is about 11.30 a.m, and 
yet they are just completing 
their fifteenth mile. Yester- 


day they had marched a little 
over 20 miles, the day before 
18, the day before——, but 
what does it matter, the actual 
distances? To them it seems 
as if they had been marching 
for ever. 


And the nights? 
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Last night had been spent 
in entrenching: the night be- 
fore, they had sat in a town, 
apparently surrounded: the 
dawn came, and they found 
a back way out, but they had 
had no sleep. 

Yes! they were a tired- 
looking lot—trudging along 
in silence, heads down, some 
half asleep even as _ they 
walked. 

But there was something 
left in them yet, as they were 
soon to show. 

Presently, just as they are 
entering a village, a whistle 
sounds in front: the word 
comes down the line, “Ten 
minutes’ halt!” Ten minutes! 
They could do with ten hours, 
and then another ten, and at 
the end of that you would 
have some trouble in rousing 
them. 

But ten minutes is all that 
can be spared now; there is no 
time to waste when you are 
racing motor-buses on your 
own fiat feet. 

At the first sound of the 
whistle the column collapses 
like a pack of cards: men sit 
or lie down where they are, 
on the hard, dusty road; 
some get into the ditch. The 
officers fall out on the left- 
hand side of the road, and 
collect together under the 
shadow of a bit of wall. 

“Phew!” grunts Lieutenant 
B., “it’s hot! Weshan’t worry 
much about going out to Hart- 
ford Bridge Flats for company 
training after this!” 

“Don’t talk to me about 
company training,” growls 
Captain C. a confirmed 
grouser; “I ought to be on 
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leave now. D——n the 
Kaiser !” 

“Sea - bathing!” sighed 
Second-Lieutenant D., some- 
what irrelevantly. 

“Oh, shut up! let’s rest 
while we can, Eh! What?” 

“Beg yer pardon, sir! Can 
we get some water from in 
there?” 

Private Jones is standing in 
the road in front of them in an 
attitude that only the circum- 
stances can excuse. His face 
is merely a series of muddy 
channels, which converge on 
to his chin, and thence drip 
harmlessly to the ground; he 
probably could not stand to 
attention if he tried to. 

“What the devil do you 
want water for?” growls Lieu- 
tenant B.; “you had your 
bottles filled before you started 
this morning, and that’s sup- 
posed to last you for the 
day.” 

“Beg yer pardon, sir, but 
I’ve lost me cork, and it all 
ran out when I lay down at 
the first ’alt.” 

“D—d fool! However, all 
right! Fall in anybody who 
wants water!” 

To the other officers he re- 
marks, as he slowly gets up, 
“Beastly nuisance this water 
business! Whenever there's a 
halt, somebody wants water, 
and we, poor devils, have got 
to go and see them get it: 
however, if they want it, I 
suppose they ean have it. 
It’s bad for ’em: they drink 
too much, get pains, and then 
fall out.” 

Painfully he hobbles across 
the road: after two minutes of 
sitting down his feet feel as if 


they had become twice as big 
as before, and his knees are 
stiff. Behind the cottage is a 
well and a pump, and the men 
start filling their own and 
their comrades’ water-bottles. 

Lieutenant B. lights a cigar- 
ette, and sits down on the top 
of asmall wall. It is necessary 
for an officer to be present, 
firstly to see that the water is 
good, and secondly, to see that 
the bottles are not filled with 
other fluids that are even 
worse for marching on than 
water, 

Private Jones having had 
a long draught, and having 
refilled his water-bottle, is 
feeling better, and looks round 
him for a cork. Not seeing 
the actual article there, he 
picks up a small green apple, 
and presses it down over the 
opening—a very efficient sub- 
stitute. 

Suddenly another whistle 
sounds. “Get dressed!” issues 
mechanically from the lips of 
officers and N.C.O.’s. The 
men begin to put their packs 
on again: a good many have 
not got packs. Then another 
whistle: “Fallin!” the officers 
try to give the command in a 
cheerful voice. 

“Fall up!” would be more 
appropriate. 

Gradually the column takes 
shape again; some men have 
to be literally kicked on to 
their feet. Another whistle, 
and they move off for another 
three-mile stage. 

As they move off Lieutenant 
B. notices a man sitting by the 
roadside with his boots off. 

“Come on, Smith, you'll get 
left behind !” 
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“Can’t ’elp it, sir: look at 
my feet!” 

Lieutenant B. looks and 
then wishes he had not. 

“No, by Jove, they are bad ! 
Still we’ve got no means of 
carrying you, and there’s no 
one between us and the Ger- 
mans! come along. Give me 
your rifle and have a try!” 

“No, sir, it’s no use. I'll 
try and catch you up after a 
rest |” 

Lieutenant B. slings the rifle 
on his back, and sets off after 
the column. He can do no- 
thing: it rests with the man 
himself as to whether he comes 
on or gets captured. 

Sometimes he comes stum- 
bling into camp in the evening, 
his boots round his neck, and 
his puttees wrapped round his 
feet; sometimes he helps to 
swell the list of missing. 

But to return to the trenches. 
Rations this morning consist 
of bully beef, biscuits, jam, and 
rum; the last named being a 
very important item, and the 
means of preventing many a 
chill. 

_ As the last lot of rations is 
being carried off to the dug- 
outs, a low shrieking whistle is 
heard in the distance. Every- 
one instinctively stands still 
for a second, with head cocked 
on one side listening. There is 
no sense of alarm, no curiosity : 
it is a very familiar sound by 
now, and they know that the 
shell will in all probability 
pass over their heads: it is, 
however, just as well to pay a 
little attention in case it is 
going to fall short. Rapidly 
it gets louder and louder, and 
just for a second the inexperi- 
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enced would imagine that the 
shell was going to drop on to 
them; one or two men dive 
into their dug-outs hastily, 
but the majority, after that 
second’s pause, just carry on 
with what they are doing— 
they have judged it long ago, 
and after a few seconds there 
is a dull roar, where it has 
dropped into the village behind. 

Lieutenant B. shouts out, 
“Get into your dug-outs now, 
and stay there!” and then 
proceeds towards his own. 
These big shells throw out 
splinters in every direction for 
some three or four hundred 
yards, and there is no 
object in having casualties, 
particularly when there are 
dug-outs close at hand. When 
he gets back to his abode he 
finds Captain D., with whom 
he shares it, sitting on the 
roof smoking a cigarette. 

“Gabriel’s starting pretty 
early this morning?” he says. 

“Oh! never mind Gabriel. 
What have you got there for 
breakfast? What’s the jam? 
Plum again! This is beyond 
the limit: I'll send my ser- 
vant down with a note to old 
A (the quartermaster), and 
see if we can’t get a pot of 
marmalade, or something for 
to-morrow !” 

“Yes, do! However, we have 
got to put up with what we've 
got to-day; lend us your 
knife.” 

“Shht .. . ht, thud!” 

Nothing is to be seen out- 
side the dug-out except a pair 
of legs sticking up out of the 
doorway. Presently they are 
withdrawn, and a head peers 
carefully out. 
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«Phew! that was a near 
one; if that had gone off we 
shouldn’t be wanting any more 
breakfast just now, old man. 
Gabriel never can find his 
length at this hour of the 
morning! I think we’d better 
finish breakfast inside, don’t 
you?” 

A muffled yes comes from 
the interior, a hand stretches 
out te pick up the lost pot of 
despised plum, and then noth- 
ing more is to be seen above 
ground for some time. 

And here let us leave the 
inhabitants of this under- 


ground city; throughout the 
day there is not much to be 
seen, the majority of its in- 
habitants spend it in sleeping 
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and eating, occasionally a 
figure emerges and sits on the 
roof for a while, and every 
now and then a patrol goes off 
into the wood, and comes back 
an hour or two later. As soon 
as night falls all is activity 
again,—the ration party is 
formed, one party goes out te 
the trenches outside the wood, 
whilst another relieves the men 
who have been in the trenches 
inside the wood all day. 

Gradually all settles down, 
and quiet reigns again: occa- 
sionally the silence is broken 
by the crack of a rifie-shot,— 
probably a man shooting at a 
tree ten yards in front of him: 
this sort of life is not good for 
the nerves, 








THE SHOOTING OF SHINROE. 


BY E. &, SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. 


Mr JOSEPH FRANCIS M‘CABE 
rose stiffly from his basket 
chair, picked up the cushion 
on which he had been seated, 
looked at it with animosity, 
hit it hard with his fist, 
and flinging it into the chair 
replaced himself upon it, with 
the single word :— 

“Flog!” 

I was aware that he referred 
to the flock with which the 
cushions in the lounge of 


Reardon’s Hotel were stuffed. 

“They have this hotel de- 
stroyed altogether with their 
improvements,” went on Mr 
M‘Cabe between puffs, as he 
lit his pipe. 


“God be with 
the time this was the old 
smoking-room, before they 
knocked it and the hall into 
one, and spoilt the two of 
them! There were fine solid 
chairs in it that time, that 
you'd sleep in as good as your 
bed, but as for these wicker 
affairs, I declare the wind ’d 
whistle through them the same 
as a crow’s nest.” He paused, 
and brought his heel down 
heavily on top of the 
fire: “And look at that for 
a grate! A Well grate they 
call it,—I’d say, ‘Leave Well 
alone!’ Thirty years I’m 
coming to Sessions here, and 
putting up in this house, and 
in place of old Tim telling me 
me own room was ready for 
me, there’s a whipper-snapper 
of a snapdragon in a glass box 
in the hall, asking me me 


name in broken English” (it 
may be mentioned that this 
happened before the War), 
“and ‘Had I a Cook’s ticket ?’ 
and down-facing me that I 
must leave my key in what 
he called the ‘ Bew-ro,’” 

I said I knew of a lady who 
always took a Cook’s ticket 
when she went abroad, because 
when she got to Paris there 
would be an Englishman on 
the platform to meet her, or 
at all events a broken English 
man. 

Mr M‘Cabe softened to a 
temporary smile, but held on 
to his grievance with the 
tenacity of his profession. (I 
don’t think I have mentioned 
that he was a solicitor, of a type 
now, unfortunately, becoming 
obsolete.) He had a long grey 
face, and a short grey mous- 
tache; he dyed his hair, and 
his age was known to no man. 

“There was one of them 
Cook’s tourists sat next me 
at breakfast,” he resumed, 
“and he asked me was I ever 
in Ireland before, and how 
long was I in it. ‘Wan day,’ 
says I!” 

“Did he believe you?” I 
asked. 

“He did,” replied Mr M‘Cabe, 
with something that ap- 
proached compassion. 

I have always found old 
M‘Cabe a mitigating circum- 
stance of Sessions at Owen- 
ford, both in Court and out 
of it. He was a sportsman 
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of the ingrained variety that 
grows wild in Ireland, and in 
any of the horse-coping cases 
that occasionally refresh the 
innermost soul of Munster, it 
would be safe to assume that 
Mr M‘Cabe’s special gifts had 
insured his being retained, 
generally on the shady side. 
He fished when occasion served, 
he shot whether it did or not. 
He did not exactly keep horses, 
but he always knew some one 
who was prepared to “pass 
on” «@ thoroughly useful 
animal, with some infirmity 
so insignificant that until you 
tried to dispose of him you did 
not realise that he was yours 
until his final passing-on to 
the next world. He had cer- 
tain shooting privileges in the 
mountains behind the town of 
Owenford (bestowed, so he 
said, by a grateful client), 
and it had often been sug- 
gested by him that he and I 
should anticipate some Novem- 
ber Sessions by a day, and 
spend it on the hill. We were 
now in the act of carrying out 
the project. 

“Ah, these English,” M‘Cabe 
began again, mixing himeelf a 
glass of whisky and water, 
“they'd believe anything so 
long as it wasn’t the truth. 
Talking politics these lads 
were, and by the time they 
had their ham and eggs 
swallowed they had the whole 
country arranged. ‘And look,’ 
says they—they were anglers, 
God help us!—‘Look at all 
the money that’s going to 
waste for want of preserving 
the rivers!’ ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ says I, ‘there’s water- 
bailiffs on the most of the 


rivers. I was defending a man 
not long since that was cot 
by the water-bailiff poaching 
salmon on the Owen. ‘And 
what proof have you?’ says 
I to the water-bailiff. ‘How 
do ye know it was a salmon 
at all?’ ‘Is it how would I 
know?’ says the bailiff; ‘didn’t 
I gaff the fish for him meself!’” 

“What did your anglers say 
to that ?” I inquired. 

“ Well, they didn’t quite go 
so far as to tell me I was 4 
liar,” said Mr M‘Cabe tran- 
quilly. ‘Ah, telling such as 
them the truth is wasting 
what isn’t plenty! Then 
they'll meet some fellow that 
lies like a tooth-drawer, and 
they'll write to the English 
‘Times’ on the head of him!” 
He stretched forth a long and 
bony hand for the tumbler of 
whisky and water. “And 
talking of tooth-drawers,” he 
went on, “there's a dentist 
comes here once a fortnight, 
Jeffers his name is, and a great 
sportsman, too. I was with 
him to-day” —he passed his 
hand consciously over his 
mouth, and the difference that 
I had dimly felt in his appear- 
ance suddenly, and in all senses 
of the word, flashed upon me— 
“and he was telling me how 
one time, in the summer that’s 
past, he’d been out all night, 
fishing in the Owen. He was 
going home before the dawn, 
and he jumped down off a 
bank on to what he took to 
be a white stone—and he 
aimed for the stone, mind you, 
because he thought the ground 
was wet—and what was it 
but a man’s face!” M‘Cabe 
paused to receive my comment, 
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“What did he do, is it? Ran 
eff for his life, roaring out, 
‘ There’s a first-rate dentist in 
Owenford!’ The fellow was 
lying asleep there, and he 
having bundles of spurge with 
him to poison the river. He 
had taken drink, I suppose.” 

“Was he a _ water - bailiff 
too?” said I; “I hope the 
conservators of the river stood 
him a set of teeth.” 

‘“‘If they did,” said M‘Cabe, 
with an unexpected burst of 
feeling, “I pity him!” He 
rose to his feet and put his 
tumbler down on the chimney- 
piece. “ Well, we should get 
away early in the morning, 
and it’s no harm for us to 
go to bed.” 

He yawned a large yawn 
that ended abruptly with a 
metallic click. His eyes met 
mine, full of unspoken things ; 
we parted in a silence that 
seemed to have been artificially 
imposed upon Mr M‘Cabe, 

The wind boomed intermit- 
tently in my chimney during 
the night, and a far and heavy 
growling told of the dissatis- 
faction of the sea. Yet the 
morning was not unfavourable. 
There was a broken mist with 
shimmers of sun in it, and the 
carman said it would be a 
thing of nothing, and would 
go out with the tide. The 
Boots, a relic of the old régime, 
was pessimistic, and mentioned 
that there were two stars 


squez up agin the moon last 
night, and he would have no 
dependance on theday. M‘Cabe 
offered no opinion, being occu- 
pied in bestowing in a. species 
of dog-box beneath the well of 
the car a young red setter, 
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kindly lent by his friend the 
dentist. The setter, who had 
formed at sight an unfavour- 
able opinion of the dog - box, 
had resolved himself into an 
invertebrate mass of jelly and 
lead, and was with difficulty 
straightened out and rammed 
home into it. 

“Have we all now?” said 
M‘Cabe, slamming the door in 
the dog’s face. “Take care 
we're not like me uncle, old 
Tom Duffy, that was going 
shooting, and was the whole 
morning slapping his pockets, 
and saying, ‘me powder! me 
shot! me caps! me wads!’ and 
when he got to the bog, ‘O 
Tare an’ Ouns!’ says he, ‘I 
forgot the gun!’” 

There are still moments 
when I can find some special 
and not - otherwise - to - be - at- 
tained flavour in driving on 
an outside car; a sense of per- 
sonal achievement in sitting, 
by some method of instinctive 
suction, the lurches and swoops 
peculiar to these vehicles. 
Reardon’s had given us its 
roomiest car and its best horse, 
a yellow mare, with a long 
back and a slinging trot, and 
@ mouth of iron. 

“Where did Mr Reardon 
get the mare, Jerry?” asked 
M‘Cabe, as we zigzagged in suc- 
cessive hair-breadths through 
the streets of Owenford. 

“D-Dublin, sir,” replied the 
driver, who, with both fists 
extended in front of him, and 
both heels planted against the 
narrow footboard, seemed to 
find utterance difficult. 

“She's a goer!” 


M‘Cabe. 
“She is; killed two 


said 


she 
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men,” 
jerks. 

“That’s a great credit to 
her. What way did she do 
it?” 

“P-pulled the lungs out o’ 
them!” ejaculated Jerry, turn- 
ing the last corner, and giving 
the mare a shade more of her 
head, as @ tribute perhaps to 
her prowess. 

She swung us for some six 
miles along the ruts of the 
coast road at the same un- 
flinching pace, after which, 
turning inland and uphill, we 
began the climb of four miles 
into the mountains. It was 
about 11 o’clock when we 
pulled up beside a long and 
reedy pool, high up in the 
heather. The road went on, 
illimitably it seemed, and 
was lost, with its attendant 
telegraph posts, in cloud. 


said Jerry in two 


“ Away with ye now, Jerry,” 
said M‘Cabe; “we'll shoot our 
way home.” 

He opened the back of the 
dog-box and summoned its 


occupant, The summons was 
disregarded. Far back in the 
box two sparks of light and 
a dead silence indicated the 
presence of the dog. 

“How snug you are in 
there!” said M‘Cabe. “ Here, 
Jerry, pull him out for us. 
What the deuce is this his 
name is? Jeffers told me yes- 
terday, and it’s gone from me.” 

“T d’no would he bite me?” 
said Jerry, taking a cautious 
observation, and giving voice 
to the feelings of the party. 
“Here, poor fellow! Here, 
good lad!” 

The good lad remained im- 
movable. The lure of a sand- 
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wich produced better 
result. 

“We can’t be losing our 
day with the brute this way,” 
said M‘Cabe. ‘Tip up the 
car. He’ll come out then and 
no thanks to him.” 

As the shafts rose heaven- 
ward the law of gravitation 
proved too many for the set- 
ter, and he slowly slid to 
earth. 

“Tf I only knew your dam 
name we'd be all right now,” 
said M‘Cabe. 

The carman dropped the 
shafts on to the mare and 
drove on up the pass with one 
side of the car turned up and 
himself on the other. The 
yellow mare had, it seemed, 
only began her day’s work. 
A prophetic instinct, of the 
reliable kind that is strictly 
founded on fact, warned me 
that we might live to regret 
her departure. 

The dentist’s setter had at 
sight of the guns realised 
that things were better than 
he had expected, and now 
preceded us along the edge 
of the lake with every ap- 
pearance of enthusiasm. He 
quartered the ground with 
professional zeal, he splashed 
through the sedge, and rat- 
tled through thickets of dry 
reeds, and set successively a 
heron, a water-hen, and some- 
thing, unseen, that I believe to 
have been a water-rat. After 
each of these efforts he rushed 
in upon his quarry, and we 
called him by all the gun-dog 
names we had ever heard of, 
from Don to Grouse, from 
Carlo to Shot, coupled with 
objurgations on a rising scale, 
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With none of them did we so 
much as vibrate a chord in his 
bosom. He was a large dog, 
with a blunt, stupid face, and 
a faculty for excitement about 
nothing that impelled him to 
bound back to us as often as 
possible to gaze in our eyes in 
brilliant enquiry, and to pant 
and prance before us with all 
the fatuity of youth. Had he 
been able to speak, he would 
have asked idiotic questions, of 
that special breed that exact 
from their victim a reply of 
equal imbecility. 

The lake and its environs, 
for the first time in M‘Cabe’s 
experience, yielded nothing; 
we struck up on to the moun- 
tain-side, following the course 
of an angry stream that came 
racing down from the heights. 
We worked up through ling 
and furze, and skirted flocks 
of pale stones that lay in the 
heather like petrified sheep ; 
and the dog, ranging deliri- 
ously, set water-wagtails, and 
anything else that could fly. 
I believe he would have set a 
bluebottle, and I said so to 
M‘Cabe. 

“Ah, give him time; he’ll 
settle down,” said M‘Cabe, who 
had a thankfulness for small 
mereies born of a vast experi- 
ence of makeshifts; “he might 
fill the bag for us yet.” 

We laboured along the flank 
ef the mountain, climbing in 
and out of small ravines, jump- 
ing or wading streams, slosh- 
ing through yellow sedgy bog; 
always with the brown heather 
running up to the misty sky- 
line, and always with the same 
atrocious luck. Once a small 


pack of grouse got up, very 
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wild, and leagues out of range, 
thanks to the far-reaching 
activities of the dog, and once 
a hermit woodcock exploded 
out of a clump of furze, and 
sailed away down the slope, 
followed by four charges of 
shot and the red setter, in 
equally innocuous pursuit. And 
this, up to luncheon-time, was 
the sum of the morning’s 
sport. 

We ate our sandwiches on a 
high ridge, under the lea of a 
tumbled pile of boulders, that 
looked as if they had been 
about to hurl themselves into 
the valley and had thought 
better of it at the last moment. 
Bet ween the looming, elephant- 
grey mountains the mist yielded 
glimpses of the far greenness 
of the sea, the only green thing 
in sight in this world of grey 
and brown. The dog sat oppo- 
site to me and willed me to 
share my food with him. His 
steady eyes were charged with 
the implication that I was «a 
glutton; personally I abhorred 
him, yet I found it impossible 
to give him less than twenty- 
five per cent of my sandwiches. 

“JT wonder did Jeffers take 
him for a bad debt,” said 
M‘Cabe refieetively, as he lit 
his pipe. 

I said I should rather take 
my chance with the bad debt. 

“He might have treated me 
better,’ M‘Cabe grumbled on, 
“seeing that I paid him seven 
pound ten the day before yester- 
day, let alone that it was me 
that was the first to put him 
up to this—this bit of Shinroe 
Mountain that never was what 
you might call strietly pre- 
served. When he came here 
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first he didn’t as much as know 
what cartridges he’d want for 
it. ‘Six and eight,’ says I, 
‘that’s a lawyer’s fee, so if you 
think of me you'll not forget 
it!’ And now, if ye please,” 
went on Mr Jeffers’ preeepter 
in sport, “he’s shooting the 
whole country and selling all 
he gets! And he wouldn’t as 
much as ask me to go with 
him; and the excuse he gives, 
he wouldn’t like to have an old 
hand like me connyshooring his 
shots! How modest he is!” 

I taunted M‘Cabe with 
having been weak enough thus 
to cede his rights, and M‘Cabe, 
. who was not at all amused, 
said that after all it wasn’t so 
much Jeffers that did the harm, 
but an infernal English Syndi- 
cate that had taken the Shin- 
roe shooting this season, and 
paid old Purcell that owned it 
ten times what it was worth. 

“Tt might be as good for us 
to get off their ground now,” 
continued M‘Cabe, rising slowly 
to his feet, “and try the Lacka- 
grina Valley. The stream be- 
low is their bounds.” 

This, I hasten to say, was 
the first I had heard of the 
Syndicate, and I thought it 
tactless of M‘Cabe to have 
mentioned it, even though the 
wrong that we had done them 
was purely technical. I said 
to him that I thought the 
sooner we got off their ground 
the better, and we descended 
the hill and crossed the stream, 
and M‘Cabe said that he could 
always shoot this next stretch 
of country when he liked. With 
this assurance we turned our 
backs on the sea and struck 
inland, tramping for an hour 
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or more through country whose 
entire barrenness could only be 
explained on the hypothesis 
that it had been turned inside 
out todry. So far it had failed 
to achieve even this result. 

The weather got thicker, and 
the sport, if possible, thinner. 
I had long since lost what bear- 
ings I possessed, but M‘Cabe 
said he knew of a nice patch 
of scrub in the next valley that 
always held a cock. The next 
valley came at last, not with- 
out considerable effort, but no 
patch of scrub was apparent. 
Some small black and grey 
cattle stood and looked at us, 
and a young bull showed an 
inclination to stalk the dog; it 
seemed the only sport the valley 
was likely to afford. M‘Cabe 
looked round him, and looked 
at his wateh, and looked at 
the sky, which did not seem to 
be more than a yard above 
our heads, and said without 
emotion— 

“Did ye think of telling the 
lad in the glass box in the 
hall that we might want some 
dinner kept hot for us? I 
d’no from Adam where we’ve 
got to!” 

There was a cattle - track 
along the side of the valley 
which might, though not neces- 
sarily, lead somewhere, We 
pursued it, and found that it 
led, in the first instance, 
to some black-faced mountain 
sheep. A cheerful interlude 
followed, in which the red 
setter hunted the sheep, and 
we hunted the setter, and what 
M‘Cabe said about the dentist 
in the intervals of the chase 
was more appropriate to the 
occasion than to these pages. 
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When justice had been sati- 
ated, and the last echo of the 
last yell of the dog had 
trembled into silence among 
the hills, we resumed the cattle- 
track, which had become a 
shade more reliable, and, as we 
proceeded, began to give an 
impression that it might lead 
somewhere. The day was 
dying in threatening stillness. 
Lethargic layers of mist bulged 
low, like the roof of a mar- 
quee, and cloaked every outline 
that could yield us information. 
The dog, unchastened by recent 
events, and full of an idiot 
optimism, continued to range 
the hillside. 

“TI suppose I'll never get 
the chance to tell Jeffers my 
opinion of that tom-fool,” said 
M‘Cabe, following with an eye 
of steel the perambulations of 
the dog; “‘the best barrister 
that ever wore a wig couldn’t 
argue with a dentist! He has 
his fist half-way down your 
throat before you can open 
your mouth ; and, in any case, 
he'll tell me we couldn’t expect 
any dog would work for us 
when we forgot his name. 
What's the brute at now?” 

The brute was high above 
us on the hillside, setting a 
solitary furze- bush with con- 
vincing determination, and 
casting backward looks to see 
if he were being supported. 

“It might be a hare,” said 
M‘Cabe, cocking his gun, with 
a revival of hope that was 
almost pathetic, and ascending 
towards the furze-bush. 

I neither quickened my pace 
nor deviated from the cattle- 
track, but I may admit that I 
did so far yield to the theory 
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of the hare as to slip a cart- 
ridge into my gun. 

M‘Cabe put his gun to his 
shoulder, lowered it abruptly, 
and walked up to the furze- 
bush. He stooped and picked 
up something. 

“He’s not such a fool after 
all!” he called out; “ye said 
he’d set a_ bluebottle, and 
b’Jove ye weren’t far out!” 

He held up a black object 
that was neither bird nor 
beast. 

I took the cartridge out of 
my gun as unobtrusively as 
possible, and M‘Cabe and the 
dog rejoined me with the pro- 
duct of the day’s sport. It 
was @ fiat-sided bottle, high 
shouldered, with a short neck; 
M‘Cabe extracted the cork and 
took a sniff. 

‘*Mountain Dew, no less!” 
(Mr M‘Cabe adhered faith- 
fully to the stock phrases of 
his youth.) “This never paid 
the King a shilling! Give 
me the cup off your flask, 
Major, till we see what sort 
it is.” 

It was pretty rank, and even 
that seasoned vessel, old 
M‘Cabe, admitted that it might 
be drinkable in another couple 
of years, but hardly in less; 
yet as it ran, a rivulet of fire, 
through my system, it seemed 
to me that even the water in 
my boots became less chill. 

“In the public interest we're 
bound to remove it,” said 
M‘Cabe, putting the bottle into 
his game-bag; “any man that 
drank enough of that ’d roba 
church! Well, anyway, we're 
not the only people travelling 
this path,” he continued; “who- 
ever put his afternoon tea to 
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hide there will choose a less 
fashionable promenade next 
time. But indeed the poor 
man couldn’t be blamed for 
not knowing such a universal 
genius of a dog was coming 
this way! Didn’t I tell you 
he’d fill the bag for us!” 

He extracted from his 
pockets a pair of knitted 
gloves and put them on; it 
was equivalent to putting up 
the shutters. 

It was shortly after this 
that we regained touch with 
civilisation. Above the profile 
of a hill a telegraph post sud- 
denly showed itself against the 
grey of the misty twilight. 
We made as bee-like a line for 
it as the nature of the ground 
permitted, and found ourselves 
on @ narrow road, at a point 
where it was in the act of 
making @ hairpin turn before 
plunging into a valley. 

“The Beacon Bay road, 
begad!”’ said M‘Cabe; “I didn’t 
think we were so far out of our 
way. Let me see now, which 
way is this we'd best go?” 

He stood still and looked 
round him, taking his bearings ; 
in the solitude the telegraph 
posts hummed to each other, 
full of information and entirely 
reticent, 

The position was worse than 
I thought, By descending into 
the valley we should, a couple 
er three miles farther on, strike 
the coast road about six miles 
from home; by ascending the 
hill and walking four miles, we 
should arrive at the station of 
Coppeen Road, and, with luck, 
there intercept the evening 
train for Owenford. 

“And that’s the best of our 
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play, but we'll have to step 
out,” concluded M‘Cabe, short- 
ening the strap of his game- 
bag and settling it on his 
back. 

“Tf I were you,” I said, “I'd 
chuck that stuff away. Apart 
from anything else, it’s about 
half a ton extra to carry.” 

“There's many a_ thing, 
Major, that you might do that 
I might not do,’ returned 
M‘Cabe with solemnity, “and 
in the contrairy sense the 
statement is equally valid.” 

He faced the hill with 
humped shoulders, and fell 
with no more words into his 
poacher’s stride, and I followed 
him with the best imitation of 
it that I could put up after at 
least six hours of heavy going. 
M‘Cabe is certainly fifteen years 
older than I am, and I hope that 
when I am his age I shall have 
more consideration than he for 
those who are younger than 
myself. 

It was now nearly half-past 
five o'clock, and by the time 
we had covered a mile of 
puddles and broken stones it 
was too dark to see which was 
which. I felt considerable 
dubiety about catching the 
train at Coppeen Road, all the 
more that it was a flag station, 
demanding an extra five min- 
utes in hand. Probably the 
engine-driver had long since 
abandoned any expectation of 
passengers at Coppeen Road, 
and if he even noticed the 
signal would treat it as a 
practical joke. It was after 
another quarter of an hour’s 
trudge that a distant sound 
entered into the silence that 
had fallen upon M‘Cabe and 
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me, an intermittent grating of 
wheels upon patches of broken 
stone, a steady hammer of 
hoofs. 

M‘Cabe halted. 

“That car's bound to be 
going to Owenford,” he said ; 
“T wonder could they give us 
a lift.” 

A single light (the economi- 
cal habit of the south of 
Ireland) began to split the 
foggy darkness. 

“Begad, that’s like the go 
of Reardon’s mare!” said 
M‘Cabe, as the Cyclops’ eye 
swung down upon us 

We held the road like high- 
waymen, we called upon the 
unseen driver to stop, and he 
answered to the name of Jerry. 
This is not a proof of identity 
in a province where every third 
man is dignified by the name 
of Jeremiah, but as the car 
pulled up it was Reardon’s 
yellow mare on which the 
lamplight fell, and we knew 
our luck was in. , 

We should certainly not 
catch the train at Coppeen 
Road, Jerry assured us; “ She 
had,” he said, “a fashion of 
running early on Monday 
nights, and in any case, if you'd 
want to catch that thrain, you 
should make like an amber- 
bush for her.” 

We agreed that it was too 
late for the preparation of an 
ambush. 

“If the Sergeant had no 
objections,” continued Jerry, 
progressing smoothly towards 
the tip that would finally be 
his, “it would be no trouble 
at all to oblige the gentlemen. 
Sure it’s the big car I have, 
and it’s often I took six, yes, 
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and seven on it, going to the 
races,” 

I was now aware of two 
helmeted presences on the car, 
and a decorous voice said that 
the gentlemen were welcome 
to a side of the car if they 
liked. 

‘Is that Sergeant Leonard?” 
asked M‘Cabe, who knew every 
policeman in the country; 
“well, Sergeant, you've a 
knack of being on the spot 
when you’re wanted!” 

“ And sometimes when he’s 
not!” said I. 

There was a third and un- 
helmeted presence on the car, 
and something of stillness and 
aloofness in it had led me to 
diagnose a prisoner. 

The suggested dispositions 
were accomplished. The two 
policemen and the prisoner 
wedged themselves on one side 
of the car, M‘Cabe and I 
mounted the other, and put 
the dog on the cushion of the 
well behind us (his late quar- 
ters in the dog-box being 
occupied by half a mountain 
sheep, destined for the hotel 
larder). The yellow mare went 
gallantly up to her collar, re- 
gardiess of her augmented 
load; M‘Cabe and the Ser- 
geant leaned to each other 
across the back of the ear, 
and fell into profound and low- 
toned converse; I smoked, and 
the dog, propping his wet back 
against mine, made friends 
with the prisoner. It may be 
the Irish blood in me that is 
responsible for the illicit sym- 
pathy with a prisoner that 
sometimes incommodes me; I 
certainly bestowed some of it 
upon the captive, sandwiched 
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between two stalwarts of the 
R.LC., and learning that the 
strong arm of the law was a 
trifle compared with the rest 
of its person. 

“What sport had you, 
Major?” inquired Jerry, as 
we slackened speed at a hill. 

I was sitting at the top of 
the car, under his elbow, and 
he probably thought that I 
was feeling neglected during 
the heart-to-heart confidences 
of M‘Cabe and the Sergeant. 

“Not a feather,” I replied. 

“Sure the birds couldn’t be 
in it this weather,” said Jerry 
considerately; he had in his 
time condoled with many sports- 
men. “I’m after talking to a 
man in Coppeen Road station, 
that was carrying the game- 
bag for them gentlemen that 
has Mr Purcell’s shooting on 
Shinroe Mountain, and what 
had the four o’ them after the 
day, only one jack-snipe!” 

“They went one better than 
we did,” I said, but, as was 
intended, I felt cheered ; “ what 
day were they there?” 

“To-day, sure!” answered 
Jerry, with faint surprise, “and 
they hadn’t their luncheon 
hardly ate when they met one 
on the mountain that told them 
he seen two fellas walking it, 
with guns and a dog, no more 
than an hour before them. 
‘That'll do!’ says they, and 
they turned about and back 
with them to Coppeen Road to 
tell the police,” 

“Did they see the fellows?” 
I asked lightly, after a panic- 
stricken pause, 

“They did not. Sure they 
said if they seen them they’d 
shoot them like rooks,” replied 
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Jerry, “and they weuld, too. 
It’s what the man was saying, 
if they cot them lads to-day 
they’d have left them in the 
way they’d be given up by 
both doctor and priest! Oh, 
they’re fierce altogether!” 

I received this information 
in a silence that was filled to 
bursting with the desire to 
strangle M‘Cabe. 

Jerry leaned over my shoulder 
and lowered his voice. 

“They were saying in Cop- 
peen Road that there was a 
gentleman that came on a 
mothor-bike this morning early, 
and he had Shinroe shot out 
by 10 o’elock, and on with him 
then up the country; and it 
isn’t the first time he was in 
it. It’s a pity those gentlemen 
couldn’t ketch him! They'd 
mothor-bike him!” 

It was apparent that the 
poaching of the motor-bicycle 
upon the legitimate preserves 
of carmen was responsible for 
this remarkable sympathy with 
the law ; I, at all events, had it 
to my credit that I had not 
gone poaching on a motor- 
bicycle, 

Just here M‘Cabe emerged 
from the heart-to-heart, and 
nudged me in the ribs with 
a confederate elbow. I did not 
respond, being in no mood for 
confederacy, certainly not with 
M‘Cabe. 

“The Sergeant is after tell- 
ing me this prisoner he has 
here is prosecuted at the in- 
stance of that Syndicate I was 
telling you about,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely in my ear, “for 
hunting Shinroe with grey- 
hounds. He was cited to 
appear last week and he 
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didn’t turn up; he’ll be be- 
fore you to-morrow. I hope 
the Bench will have a fellow- 
feeling for a fellow-creature !”’ 

The whisper ended in the 
wheezy cough that was Mr 
M‘Cabe’s equivalent for a laugh. 
It was very close to my ear, 
and it had somewhere in it 
the metallic click that I had 
noticed before. 

I grunted forbiddingly, and 
turned my back upon M‘Cabe 
as far as it is possible to do so 
on an outside car, and we ham- 
mered on through the darkness. 
Once the solitary lamp _illu- 
mined the prolonged counten- 
ance of a donkey, and once or 
twice we came upon a party of 
sheep lying on the road; they 
melted into the night at the 
minatory whistle that is dedi- 
cated to sheep, and on each of 
these occasions the dentist’s 


dog was shaken by strong 
shudders, and made a convul- 
sive attempt to spring from 


the car in pursuit. We were 
making good travelling on a 
long down-grade, a smell of 
seaweed was in the mist, and 
a salt taste was on my lips. 
It was very cold; I had no 
overcoat, my boots had plumbed 
the depths of many bogholes, 
and I found myself shivering 
like the dog. 

It was at this point that I 
felt M‘Cabe fumbling at his 
game-bag, that lay between us 
on the seat. By dint of a 
sympathy that I would have 
died rather than betray, I 
divined that he was going to 
tap that fount of contraband 
fire that he owed to the den- 
tist’s dog. It was, apparently, 
a matter of some difficulty ; 
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I felt him groping and tugging 
at the straps. 

I said to myself, wavering- 
ly, “Old blackguard. I won’t 
touch it if he offers it to 
SE 

M‘Cabe went on fumbling. 

“Damn these woolly gloves! 
I can’t do a hand’s turn with 
them——” 

In the dark I could not see 
what followed, but I felt him 
raise his arm. There was a 
jerk, followed by a howl. 

“Hold on!” roared M‘Cabe, 
with a new and strange utter- 
ance. “ Thtop the horth! I’ve 
dropped me teeth!” 

The driver did his best, but 
with the push of the hill be- 
hind her the mare took some 
stopping. 

“Qh murder, oh murder!” 
wailed M‘Cabe, lisping thickly. 
“T pulled them out o’ me head 
with the glove, trying to get 
it off!” He scrambled off the 
car. “Give me the lamp! Me 
lovely new teeth——” 

I detached the lamp from 
its socket with all speed, and 
handed it to M‘Cabe, who hur- 
ried back on our tracks, From 
motives of delicacy I remained 
on the car, as did also the rest 
of the party. A minute or two 
passed in awed silence, while 
the patch of light went to 
and fro on the dark road. It 
seemed an intrusion to offer 
assistance, and an uncertainty 
as to whether to allude to the 
loss as “them,” or “it,” made 
enquiries a difficulty. 

“For goodneth’ake, have 
none o’ ye any matcheth, that 
ye couldn’t come and help 
me?” demanded the voice of 
Mabe, in indignation blurred 
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pathetically by his gosling-like 
lisp. 

~~ to his assistance, and 
refrained with an effort from 
suggesting the employment of 
that all-accomplished setter, 
the dentist’s dog, in the search ; 
it was not the moment for 
pleasantry. Not yet. 

We crept along, bent double, 
like gorillas; the long strips of 
broken stones yielded nothing, 
the long puddles between them 
were examined in vain. 

“What the dooth will I do 
to-morrow?” raged M‘Cabe, 
pawing in the heather at the 
road’s edge. “ How can I plead 
when I haven’t a_ blathted 
tooth in me head?” 

“T’ll give you half-a-crown 
this minute, M‘Cabe,” said I 
brutally, “if you’ll say ‘Ses- 
sions ’!” 

Here the Sergeant joined us, 
striking matches as he came, 
He worked his way into the 
sphere of the car-lamp, he was 
most painstaking and sympa- 
thetic, and his oblique allusions 
to the object of the search were 
a miracle of tact. 

“T see something white be- 
yond you, Mr M‘Cabe,” he said 
respectfully, “might that be 
them?” 

M‘Cabe swung the lamp as 
indicated. 

“No, it might not. It’s a 
pebble,” he replied, with par- 
donable irascibility. 

Silence followed, and we 
worked our way up the hill. 

“What's that, sir?” ven- 
tured the Sergeant, with some 
excitement, stopping again and 
pointing. “I think I see the 
gleam of the gold!” 


“Ah, nonthenth, man! 
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They're vulcanite!” snapped 
M‘Cabe, more irascibly than 
ever. 

The word nonsense was & 
disastrous effort, and I with- 
drew into the darkness to 
enjoy it. 

“ What colour might vulcan- 
ite be, sir?” murmured a voice 
beside me. 

Jerry had joined the search 
party; he lighted, as he spoke, 
an inch of candle. On hearing 
my explanation he remarked 
that it was a bad chance, and 
at the same instant the inch of 
candle slipped from his fingers 
and fell into a puddle. 

“Divil mend ye for a candle! 
Have ye a match, sir? I 
haven’t a one left!” 

As it happened I had no 
matches, my only means of 
making a light being a patent 
tinder-box. 

“Have you a match there?” 
I ealled out to the invisible 
occupants of the car, which 
was about fifteen or twenty 
yards away, advancing towards 
it as I spoke. The constable 
politely jumped off it and came 
to meet me. 

As he was in the act of 
handing me his match-box the 
car drove away down the hill. 

I state the fact with the 


bald simplicity that is appro- 


priate to great disaster. To 
be exact, the yellow mare 
sprang from inaction into a 
gallop, as if she had been 
stung by a wasp, and she had 
a start of at least fifty yards 
before either the carman or 
the constable could get under 
way. The carman, uttering 
shrill and menacing whistles, 
led the chase, the constable, 
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though badly hampered by his 
greatcoat, was a good second, 
and the sergeant, making the 
best of a bad start, followed 
them into the night. 

The yellow mare’s head was 
for home, and her load was 
on its own legs on the road 
behind her. Hysterical yelps 
from the dentist’s dog indi- 
cated that he also was on his 
own legs, and was in all human 
probability jumping at the 
mare’s nose. As the rapturous 
beat ef her hoofs died away 
on the down-grade, I recalled 
the assertion that she had 
pulled the lungs out of two 
men; and it seemed to me that 
the prisoner had caught the 
psychological moment en the 
hep. 

“They'll not ketch him,” 
said M‘Cabe, with the flat 
calm of a broken man; “not 
te-night, anyway. Nor for a 
week, maybe. He’ll take to 
the mountains.” 

The silence of the hills closed 
in upon us, and we were left 
in our original position, plus 
the lamp of the car, and minus 
our guns, the dentist’s dog, and 
M‘Cabe’s teeth. 

Far, far away from the 
direction of Coppeen Road, 
that sinister outpost where evil 
rumours were launched, and 
the night trains were waylaid 
by the amber-bushes, a steady 
tapping sound advanced to- 
wards us. Over the crest of 
the hill, a quarter of a mile 
away, a blazing and many- 
pointed star sprang into being 
and bore down upon us. 
“A motor-bike!” ejaculated 
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MCabe. “Take the light and 
thtop him. He wouldn’t know 
what I wath thaying. If he 
ran over them they’re done for! 
For the love o’ Merthy, tell 
him to keep the left thide of 
the road!” 

I took the lamp and ran 
towards him, waving it as I 
ran, The star, now a moon of 
acetylene ferocity, slackened 
speed, and a voice behind it 
said— 

“ What's up?” 

I stated the case with tele- 
graphic brevity, and the motor- 
bicycle slid slowly past me. 
Its rider had a gun slung 
across his back: my lamp 
revealed a crammed game-bag 
on the carrier behind him. 

“Sorry I can’t assist you,” 
he called back to me, keeping 
carefully at the left-hand side 
ef the road; “but I have an 
appointment.” Then as an 
afterthought, “‘There’s a first- 
rate dentist in Owenford!” 

The red eye of the tail-light 
glowed a farewell, and passed 
on, like all the rest, into the 
night. 

I rejoined M‘Cabe. 

He clutched my arm and 
shook it. 

“That wath Jefferth—Jeferth, 
I tell ye! The dirty poacher! 
And hith bag full of our 
birdth!” 

It was not till the lamp 
went out, which it did some 
ten minutes afterwards, that I 
drew M‘Cabe from the scene 
of his loss, gently, as one deals 
with the bereaved, and faced 
with him the six-mile walk to 
Owenford, 
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BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


AT the outbreak of war, one 
of the first efforts belligerents 
make is to attempt to justify 
the morality of their action. 
Whatever else war may be, it 
is indubitably an International 
nuisance, and every belligerent 
will naturally wish to wash his 
hands, so far as may be, of 
responsibility for inconveni- 
encing his pacific neighbours. 
He himseif lapses from black- 
coated good behaviour to the 
war-paint of savagery, but it is 


not his fault; it is the other 


man who has provoked him, or 
threatened him, or will not 
keep his promises, or plotted 
his destruction, or has run 
amok, and in the interests of 
civilisation this demoniac must 
be quelled. Both sides say 
they are in the right; neutrals 
feel that one or other may be, 
and assure either (or both) that 
they have their sympathy,— 
and privately hope that the 
trouble will soon be over. 
This stage does not last long. 
Belligerents begin to be dis- 
satisfied with words and sym- 
pathy. If the neutral is so 
sympathetic, why does he not 
do something; why does he 
not remember. that blood is 
thicker than water; why does 
he not act up to his treaties, or 
his feelings; why does he not 
strike a blow for eivilisation— 
or Kultur; why does he not 
protest at atrocities; why, 
finally, does he not really act 
impartially, and leave off help- 
ing the wreng side by trading 
with him? ~ Belligerents in- 





evitably fall into this attitude 
—at least their press does— 
just at the time when neutrals 
begin to realise that though 
the war is a nuisance to them 
it has compensations, It opens 
to them new trades and makes 
old ones exceptionally lucrative ; 
huge profits may be pocketed 
by the neutral who is adroit 
enough to take his chance. 

So comes the third stage, in 
which Protests and Notes fly 
about, Ministers reiterate diplo- 
matic “Tu Quoques” to each 
other. International law is 
cited by both parties to prove 
their contradictory assertions, 
and the last part of the war is 
twofold: an open struggle be- 
tween the belligerents, and a 
simmering dispute between 
them and neutrals. 

History makes this plain 
enough. After France and 
Spain had come in against 
England in the American War, 
the neutral Powers, Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, formed 
in 1780 the League called 
the Armed Neutrality: Prus- 
sia and Austria soon joined, 
and the belligerents, France, 
Spain, Holland, and the U.8.A., 
also adhered to the demands of 
the League. ‘“ Armed Neutral- 
ity” is a thinly-veiled threat: 
in effect it says, “We are 
neutrals now; but if you do 
not agree to our view of what 
are neutral rights we are ready 
to go to war on the matter.” 
Twenty years later the Revolu- 
tionary War saw the Second 
Armed Neutrality among the 
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Baltic Powers, approved as 
before by one belligerent side, 
and this time England, to be 
beforehand with the armed neu- 
trals, attacked and destroyed 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen ; 
in 1812 another neutral, the 
United States, sore about bel- 
ligerent annoyance in its com- 
merce, actually did go to war; 
and again the War of Secession 
(1861) very nearly widened into 
war between the United States 
and the neutral England— 
not only over the Trent (1861), 
and the raiders Florida and 
Alabama (1862), but most of 
all over the ironclad rams 
building at Lairds. On 5th 
September 1863 Mr Adams 
wrote to Earl Russell saying 
that one of these vessels was 
on the point of departure, and 
ending, “it would be superfiu- 
ous in me to point out to your 
lordship that this is war.” } 

It is then not unusual that 
when a war begins neutrals are 
drawn inte war on issues wide 
of the prime dispute; or if they 
do not quite go to war, they 
advance to the brink of it and 
avoid hostilities by the narrow- 
est margin. On the other 
hand, there are plenty of ex- 
amples to the contrary : neither 
the Crimean War, nor the 
Campaign in Italy in 1859, nor 
the Seven Weeks’ War, nor the 
Franco-Prussian War of ’70, 
nor the Russo-Japanese War, 
nor the recent War in the 
Balkans, provoked neutrals to 
threaten to protect themselves 
by force. 

Two facts emerge—one, that 
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this latter class of war spread 
little, or not at all, to the sea, 
and did not widely disturb 
commerce; the other, that in 
every one of the instances where 
neutrals have angrily protested, 
and in some cases fought, Eng- 
land has been concerned. In 
1780 the First Armed Neu- 
trality was formed to resist 
British practice in the matters 
of contraband, capture of enemy 
goods, and blockade: the same 
complaints were made in 1800: 
the war of 1812 was over the 
British practice of searching 
for British seamen on American 
ships ; the issues in the War of 
Secession were over the North’s 
blockade of the South, which 
cut off our supplies of cotton, 
and British trading in contra- 
band on such a scale as to 
amount to our building yards 
being the arsenal and naval 
ports of the Confederacy. This 
appears to exhibit England in 
a singularly unamiable aspect : 
at war as the Draco of bel- 


ligerent rights at sea, and the 


terror of the unoffending 
neutral ; in peace as the Arch- 
trader in contraband; in 
general a state who condemns 
in others what she condones in 
herself. It may be added that 
Continental publicists steadily 
take this view of our perfidious 
nation. 

It is to a certain extent true, 
yet not true in the form in 
which it is commonly stated. 
It is true that England has 
often so figured, but that is not 
on account of its perfidy, or 
supposed or real national char- 





1 The British Government stopped them, and eventually bought them for our 


navy. 
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acteristics, but because it is the 
great maritime Power. At war 
it strives to make that power 
tell by attacking its enemy’s 
trade; as @ neutral it is most 
hit by restrictions on trade, 
and most tempted to grasp 
at the unusual profits offered 
by trade with a belligerent. 
Human nature and State 
nature being what they are, 
this position of England has 
been inevitable. It may not 
be logical or moral, but it is 
a fact. And ere any one con- 
demn it let him reflect what 
other States have done or 
would do in similar case. The 
most violent infraction of 
neutral rights that the world 
has seen was planned in 
Napoleon’s Continental System, 
and his Berlin decrees ; no one 
ever declared so gigantic a 
blockade as the U.S.A. did in 
1861; and does any one think 
that if Germany wrested the 
command of the sea from Eng- 
land she would take a mild and 
beneficent view of neutrals 
making for ‘“‘blockaded” Eng- 
lish ports, or trading with 
England in what they asserted 
not to be contraband? Neu- 
trals would speedily find even 
the little finger of the new 
Kaiser-Rehoboam class to ex- 
ceed the maximum broadside 
of the old King Solomons. 
Whatever may be new in 
International questions of neu- 
trality, England’s position is 
not. As a great maritime 
State she has always taken 
@ liberal view of belligerent 
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rights at sea when she was 
at war. But other nations, 
striving for control at sea, 
have done the same: the only 
difference that exists is that 
their opportunities have been 
fewer: they never occur when 
England has been their op- 
ponent, because their sea-power 
has then vanished, and they 
have then had to take the 
other side, and became firm 
supporters of neutral rights, 
since this was the one way 
that remained to them to 
check the fullest exercise of 
England’s supremacy at sea. 
Formulated it stands thus. 
In a land war neutrals may 
sympathise with the stronger 
or the weaker at their choice, 
but in a sea war or any war 
which spreads widely over the 
seas, the interests of neutrals are 
apt to lie with the weaker side, 
It is the weaker side who pro- 
fesses (though it obviously can- 
not practise) tender considera- 
tion for neutrals;! it is the 
weaker side who will clamour 
for goods which it cannot get, 
and will offer the high prices 
and the tempting bargains, 
It is the stronger side which 
searches ships, condemns con- 
traband, blockades ports, de- 
lays and imperils neutral 
commerce. So, as_ neutral 
interests are likely to lie with 
the weaker side, it is not sur- 
prising if neutral sympathy 
will work round that way also. 
That being so, it is well to 
remember that England cannot 
at present have the interests of 





1 One of the many strange blunders of German diplomacy lies in the failure to 
keep on good terms with neutrals. Doubtless she is now trying to involve us in 
a dispute with neutrals through our reprisals against her “‘ frightfulness” at sea. 
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trading neutrals on her side— 
except so far as they are keen- 
sighted enough to realise that 
their plight would be ten times 
worse were Germany supreme 
at sea—and that it is some- 
thing if, in spite of a divergence 
in interest, we so far have in 
the main kept American sym- 
pathy. This is an important 
matter, for if sympathy swings 
reund to coincide with interest, 
each reacts on the ether, and 
they soon grow into a formid- 
able force. When the men of 
a State think that it isa duty 
to act as their pocket bids 
them, they will feel this duty 
to be peculiarly sacred, and 
they will urge their State to 
give voice to their feelings— 
which it will naturally do. 

It is thus foolish to imagine 
that all is bound to go smoothly 
between neutrals and ourselves, 
and particularly between the 
United States and ourselves, 
merely because they feel that 
our cause is a good one. Even 
if they are unanimous about 
this, it is quite another thing 
for them to agree that the 
steps whieh we propose to take 
in warfare are right. Nor is it 
reasonable to assume that the 
United States will—as neutrals 
—now hold the views which 
they maintained—as belliger- 
ents—in the War of Secession, 
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for this is exactly what we are 
failing to do ourselves. Emer- 
son wrote that “a foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds,” but he did not 
limit the aphorism to his 
compatriots, and troubles will 
not be solved by quoting the 
Georgia against the Dacia, and 
receiving the Baltica as a reply, 
or by hurling the Peterhoff as 
a controversial missile only to 
get it back in the shape of 
Hobbs v. Henning? If one 
side preaches what it does not 
practise, the other has practised 
what it does not preach. It is 
hopeless to escape differences ; 
the thing is to avoid dissension 
which may ripen into some- 
thing far worse, and to recog- 
nise on both sides that this may 
only be done with mutual for- 
bearance and understanding. It 
is no more easy to be a patient 
neutral than it is to be a discreet 
belligerent. Issachar’s task is 
as hard as Judah’s. 

The business is made no sim- 
pler by popular clamour. Down 
comes Cleon to the market-place 
and gives utterance to the 
admirable sentiment that “it 
is the duty of a neutral not 
te trade in contraband,” and 
Demos cheers. Over in. Ger- 
many the Sausage - seller is 
shouting to the same tune, but 
we eannot attend tohim. The 





1 What saved us from war with the United States at the time of the War of 
Secession was the fact that in the main England sympathised with the cause of 
the North. Her interests all pointed the other way. 

2 The Georgia, one of the Confederate commerce destroyers, was sold out of 











the Confederate service to a neutral during the war. She was later captured by 
a U.S.A. ship and condemned as good prize, the sale being held invalid. The 
Baltica was sold by a Russian to a Danish subject at the time of the Crimean 
War—sale being made while the ship was actually at sea ; but as the Court held 
it was a bond fide sale the ship was not condemned. The point of the Peterhof 
and Hobbs v. Henning will appear below. 
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heekler should say to Cleon “a 
neutral what?” Whereon if 
Cleon replies “a neutral State,” 
we will agree easily, for States 
do not trade; but if he says “a 
neutral person,” then he is say- 
ing the thing which is not, for 
who is at present doing so 
gigantic a trade in contraband 
with the United States as 
England is? Plainly, Demos, 
we do not hold it to be the 
duty of neutral merchants not 
to trade in contraband with us. 
What Cleon really means, that 
it is their duty not to trade 
with our enemy—which is a 
very odd view of neutrality. 
‘But leaving the market-place 
for saner regions, one constantly 
meets the argument or the im- 
pression, “ After all, the matter 
is all settled, surely, by Inter- 
national Law and International 
Convention: England is not 


unduly pressing belligerent 


rights. She has abandoned 
many of her old claims—in 
particular, the right to capture 
enemy property at sea under a 
neutral flag. We are moderate; 
we are keeping the law; we 
are not attempting to extend 
it by anything new.” This 
impression is nearly as mislead- 
ing as Cleon’s sentiment. 
Every great war raises new 
problems—some foreseen by the 
publicist and statesman, others 
entirely unexpected. New 
things are useful in war, and 
come into the category of 
contraband, and old friends 
drop out. Newinventions alter 
the conditions of warfare at 
sea. New grouping of Powers 
places neutral States in posi- 
tions of importance and dif- 
ficulty. New International 
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Conventions are put to the 
test of use, which is—in the 
long-run—the only thing that 
will settle whether belligerents 
will obey them, or neutrals be 
satisfied with them. History 
may repeat itself sometimes, 
but it has a high knack of 
originality also. 

For changes in what is 
classed as contraband, we are, 
of course, prepared. Broadly, 
there are things obviously 
contraband, such as arms; 
things equally obviously inno- 
cent; and a third class of 
things which can be either 
innocent or noxious, according 
to the use made of them. So 
far, “as Amalasuintha said to 
Justinian,” all agree. It is 
plain too that the belligerent 
stronger at sea is likely to in- 
cline to a sterner view about 
articles of doubtful use than 
the weaker belligerent, who 
would like to buy them, but 
finds his supplies cut short. 
But there is one essential ere 
anything can be ealled contra- 
band: i¢ must be destined for 
the enemy. A similar condition 
applies to the breaking of 
blockade: the ship must be 
sailing to a blockaded port. 

Here begin the difficulties. 
We have not declared a block- 
ade of the German ports, yet 
the goods which we desire to 
seize are mostly going to 
neutral ports; and as soon as 
we do declare a blockade, they 
will all go thither. 

Human nature being what 
it is, Prize Courts must obvi- 
ously have had some such 
situation to meet before. It 
is inevitable that neutrals will 
have tried to get round the 
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trouble by interposing a call 
at some neutral port, landing 
a part of the cargo, paying 
customs dues, and generally 
setting up a pretence of in- 
nocent intention—so far. To 
meet this the Courts have ap- 
plied the doctrine of Continuous 
Voyages which sprang from the 
“Rule of War of 1756.” In 
the Seven Years’ War, France, 
who had hitherto jealously shut 
out all other nations from tak- 
ing any share in the colonial 
trade between French colonies 
and herself, threw open the 
trade to all neutrals. Eng- 
land refused to recognise the 
trade as innocent, and con- 
demned neutral ships trading 
between her enemies France 
and Spain and their colonies, 
as rendering unneutral ser- 
vice; and this rule was main- 
tained in later wars of the 
century. For example, there 
was nothing to object to if a 
neutral American ship traded 
from the Spanish port, Barce- 
lona, to an American port, 
Salem; nor again was trade 
(except in contraband) illegal 
between Salem and the Span- 
ish colony Havannah. Either 
half was innocent—by itself. 
But if a ship sailed from 
Barcelona with the intention 
of touching at Salem, and 
then going on to Havannah, 
carrying the same _ cargo, 
this was a continuous voyage, 
and came under the Rule of 
War of 1756. The Courts 
would not be put off by bogus 
calls at neutral ports on the 
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way. As Sir William Grant 
said in a case of the kind: 
“It is according to the truth, 
and not according to the 
fiction, that we are to give 
to the transaction its char- 
acter and determination.” 
Yet occasionally there might 
be innocent cases. The cargo 
might be genuinely intended 
for sale in the neutral port, 
yet not find a market: the 
ship might be chartered on 
again to Havannah (in our 
supposed case), and might be 
loaded with part of the orig- 
inal cargo. In such cases 
of doubt the Courts have in- 
quired into the good faith of 
the proceedings: the: landing 
of the cargo and the payment 
of customs in itself were not 
enough, but where they have 
been satisfied that the goods 
were bond fide landed and im- 
ported “into the common stock 
of the neutral country,” the 
subsequent sending on of all or 
a part was held to be innocent. 
The doctrine of Continuous 
Voyage once established could 
plainly be stretched to eases 
of contraband and blockade. 
The temptation to put in 4 
call on the way at a neutral 
port, in order to cloak guilt, 
was less great with contra- 
band and blockade. The neutral 
dabbler in belligerent colonial 
commerce hoped to make in- 
nocent both halves of his ven- 
ture! “He was not doing 
anything wrong, not he: he 
had sailed from Barcelona to 
Salem: no harm in that, was 





1 Under the ‘‘ Rule of War of 1756,” a voyage from a Spanish colony to an 
allied enemy port (Amsterdam) might be held guilty. See Sir William Scott's 


judgment on the Maria. 
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there? and now he was on his 
way from Salem to Havannah : 
no harm in that either surely. 
Same cargo? A mere accident. 
One voyage? Nothing of the 
kind—two quite distinct ones.” 
The contraband trader or 
blockade - runner might also 
choose to put in an “innoeent ” 
call on the way, but when he 
left his port of call the cat 
would be out of the bag, and 
the noxious destination of goods 
or ship revealed. But even 
here the call might be an 
advantage, and the more ad- 
vantage the closer the “inno- 
cent” port of call lay to the 
ultimate “guilty” destination. 
If such a ship coming across 
the Atlantic were to be inno- 
cent for most of its voyage, 
its chances of accomplishing 
the whole safely would be far 
better. In the Napoleonic and 
Revolutionary Wars, however, 
such chances were few, because 
there were so few neutral 
ports; most of the Continent 
that had ports was at war, 
and such neutral ports as there 
were lay out of the way in 
the Baltic or in the north of 
Europe. So the question of 
whether things could be cap- 
tured as contraband, though 
ostensibly on their way to a 
neutral port, was not promi- 
nent. But in the matter of 
blockade it was clear that a 
voyage intended to end at 
a blockaded port was guilty 
throughout, even if a neutral 
port of call were interposed. 
The question, however, took 
on a@ new importance with 
the outbreak of the War of 
Secession. The United States 
Government blockaded the 
VOL. CXCVII.—NO. MCXCIV. 
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whole coast of the Confed- 
eracy. But as the coast was 
enormously long, and as some 
of the harbours—Charleston 
in particular—possessed en- 
trances which favoured the 
blockade-runner, blockade-run- 
ning was far from hopeless. 
It was, besides, enormously 
profitable. The Confederacy 
would pay huge prices for 
munitions of war, and her 
ports were choked up with 
cotton for which Lancashire 
was clamouring. Thus block- 
ade-running and contraband 
trading sprang into a regular 
business with British ship- 
owners. Of course if they 
were oaught they were un- 
questionably guilty—none dis- 
puted that—but the attractions 
were so great that many were 
ready to face the risk. 

But here came the new 
point. Contraband traders and 
blockade-runners to Europe 
had found no_ convenient 
neutral “innocent” half-way 
house in the Napoleonic Wars, 
but they feund plenty in the 
War of Secession—and these 
were much more than half- 
way over. Right opposite 
Charleston lay the Bermudas ; 
farther on again, and close to 
the Florida coast, the Bahamas 
and the port of Nassau,—and 
these were British. If these 
nefarious traffickers in arms 
could pose as innocent traders 
sailing from Liverpool to an- 
other British port till they 
were, so to speak, within hail 
of the Confederate coast, much 
of these dangers and risks would 
be avoided. It is clear at once 
that the States will press the 
application of —. voy- 
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age as strongly as possible, 
and that the British trader 
will desire his Government to 
restrict it as narrowly as may 
be. The boot, in fact, was 
on the other leg. Hitherto 
America had championed the 
neutral and Great Britain the 
belligerent, now the parts were 
reversed. Circumstances alter 
cases. 

A distinction, however, must 
be kept in mind. If the ad- 
venturer was destined to a 
Confederate port he was break- 
ing blockade, and the penalty 
was forfeiture of ship and 
cargo, no matter whether the 
cargo be contraband or not— 
field-guns or pianos; that is 
immaterial. Blockade covers 
everything. The question of 
contraband would only come 
in if the cargo was destined 
for the enemy at an unblock- 
aded port, or by the applica- 
tion of “continuous voyage,” 
or something akin to it, through 
a neutral port. But there 
were no open enemy ports; 
they were all blockaded. Con- 
traband Case 1 (the normal 
kind), it would seem, cannot 
arise. Let us survey Case 2. 

The contraband may be on 
its way to Bermuda or from 
there to Nassau, both neutral 
ports, with no disclosed inten- 
tion as to its further move- 
ments: or it may be going to 
a Mexican port—also neutral— 
where the voyage of the ship 
will terminate, whatever be 
said of the goods: or—common 
and highly suspicious case—it 


may be going to Matamoras on 
the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande, the boundary river 
between the Confederacy and 
Mexico, where the United 
States blockade only applied to 
ports on the Confederate bank. 

In all these cases the prima 
facie destination of the goods 
is to a neutral port, and save 
by the application of “continu- 
ous voyage” they cannot be 
made contraband, unless they 
are openly consigned to some 
Confederate agent—which we 
may assume is unlikely. 

Here, however, the United 
States Prize Courts went behind 
the apparent destination. The 
Bermuda, on its way from the 
Bermudas to Nassau, the 
Stephen Hart sailing from 
London to Cardenas, the 
Springbok sailing from London 
to Nassau, the Peterhoff from 
London to Matamoras, were all 
captured; all were carrying 
contraband in their cargoes, 
and in all cases the contraband 
was condemned as such.! 

Now that the heat of con- 
troversy has cooled down, 
these decisions seem reasonable 
enough. The “Bermoothes” 
were not sufficiently “still 
vext” to explain the sudden 
desire to import vast supplies 
of field - guns, ammunition, 
surgical instruments, and ex- 
plosives. There was no reason- 
able doubt that the stuff was 
meant for the Confederates, 
whatever its ostensible destina- 
tion, and the Confederates could 
not fetch it for themselves: 








fraud. 


1 And in some cases the ship, where there was presumption of intention to 
break blockade, or the cargo was wholly contraband, or there was evidence of 
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therefore the shipper must be 
presumed to have the intention 
of taking it to them by one 
means or other. That is to say, 
that the enemy destination 
was clear. Further, in most of 
the cases there was a deal of 
concealment of destination, 
bogus ownership, spoliation of 
papers, and so forth—enough 
suspicious circumstances to 
make a prize court condemn 
Noah’s Ark. Yet at the time 
the decisions were ill received 
in England: writers on Inter- 
national Law maintained with 
vigour that enemy destination 
must be shown and not pre- 
sumed, and that till that was 
done the goods going to neutral 
ports could not be held contra- 
band. Even the temperate 


Mr W. E. Hall in his ‘ Inter- 
national Law’ (1884 edition) 
spoke of the U.S.A. Courts 


giving “a violent extension to 
the notion of contraband des- 
tination, borrowing for the 
purpose the name of a doctrine 
of the English Courts, of 
wholly different nature from 
that by which they were them- 
selves guided”’: and adds, “ the 
American decisions have been 
universally reprobated outside 
the United States, and would 
probably find no defenders in 
their ewn country.” A resolu- 
tion condemning the American 
practice was in 1882 a 

to by a formidable mass of 
publicists—MM, Arntz, Asser, 
de Bulmerineg, Gessner, de 
Martens, Pierantoni, Renault, 
Rolin, Hall, and Travers Twiss. 
The list provokes a smile: it is 
seldom that English publicists 
are found in such amiable 
conjunction with their Con- 
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tinental brethren on a question 
of limiting belligerent rights 
at sea. 

What publicists say matters 
little in England unless it is 
backed up by diplomatic pro- 
test, or decisions of our prize 
courts. The Government took 
it calmly, and our prize courts 
were not in a position to decide. 
But in Hobbs v. Henning—an 
insurance action brought over 
the cargo of the Peterhoff—the 
defendant having pleaded that 
he was not liable as the goods 
were contraband, and so were 
exposed to seizure, Erle (C.J.) 
held in his judgment that 
goods passing between neutrals 
were_not liable to seizure un- 
less it distinctly appeared that 
the voyage was to an enemy’s 
port. “We cannot,” he said, 
“notice judicially the situation 
of Matamoras.” The inference 
that the goods were meant in 
the long-run for the Confeder- 
ates he described as “the alle- 
gation of a mental process 
only,” and the shipper was not 
held to be trading in contra- 
band “because he knew of an 
effective demand for warlike 
stores at Matamoras, and be- 
cause he expected that the 
purchase would probably be 
made on behalf of the Con- 
federate States.” He quoted _ 
further Scott’s decision in the 
case of the Imina (which on the 
news of the blockade of Am- 
sterdam had altered its destin- 
ation to the neutral port of 
Emden), that the cargo could 
not be held contraband unless 
it was passing on the high sea 
to an enemy It will be 
noticed that Emden (just across 
the Ems) corresponds closely 
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to the position of Matamoras. 
But anyhow the defendant’s 
plea was bad in law, and the 
question of contraband or no 
was not germane. 

Again the question dropped 
eff into the slumber of peace; 
but a sign that England still 
boggled at the American ex- 
tension was given when France, 
being at war with China, pro- 
posed to step contraband going 
to the British port of Hong- 
Kong. We objected to this 
presumption of ultimate enemy 
destination. Italy in its war 
with Abyssinia condemned the 
Doelwyck sailing to the French 
port of Jiboutil with contra- 
band for the enemy en board, 
but there was little doubt of 
the enemy destination. 

Then, as if history was bent 
on forcing a decision, came the 
Boer War. The Boer States 
had no outlet to the sea: there- 
fore nothing could reach them 
except through neutral ports— 
and if a neutral ending of -the 
voyage was to be a bar to 
goeds being held contraband, 
then in this war there could be 
no question of contraband at 
sea at all. England was in- 
stantly placed in much the 
same position as the United 
States Government had been 
in 1861. We were told that 
the enemy was receiving quan- 
tities of arms through Delagoa 
Bay and the Portuguese ports, 
and we wished to stop this. The 
law advisers of the Crown must 
have blessed the foresight—or 
the inactivity—of the Govern- 
ment of the ’60’s for having 
made no protest against Amer- 
ican practice, and we at once 
began to apply it. We stopped 
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and visited the French Cordoba 
and Gironde, the Dutch Maria, 
and two British ships, the 
Beatrice and Mashona, sailing 
with American cargoes to Por- 
tuguese ports. We also stopped 
the German Bundesrath, the 
Hans Wagner, the mail-steamer 
Herzog, and the General, to 
search for contraband. But 
nothing decisive emerged. We 
did not find any contraband, 
or we offered to buy the cargo 
and make compensation, or we 
found some other reason for 
being lenient. The United 
States and we were on good 
terms ; besides they, being “hoist 
with their own petard,” could 
not protest overmuch: and 
political reasons were strong 
against provoking a breach 
with France or Germany. 
Thus, though the Boer War 
ought to have settled the ques- 
tion, it did not. It saw Eng- 
land come round as a belligerent 
to the American doctrine over 
which English opinion (though 
not England’s official opinion) 
had grumbled when we were 
neutral. And now the whole 
thing is up again, with fresh 
thorns sticking out of it. 
Like the United States in 
the War of Secession, we wish 
to use sea-power to wear down 
the enemy by cutting off 
supplies, but the cases are not 
on all-fours for several reasons. 
They blockaded the Southern 
ports, and could allege that 
contraband going to neutral 
Mexican perts must be intended 
for the South, because overland 
was the only way left for it to go. 
We have not yet declared a 
blockade of the German ports, 
and presumably that way is 
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still open. Again, Mexico was 
not normally a distributing 
centre for commerce, but Hol- 
land is, Again, the goode which 
the United States seized were 
mostly contraband of the clear- 
est type— “absolute contra- 
band.” We are not content 
with that: much of what we 
desire to stop is “conditional 
contraband ”—goods, that is to 
say, capable of both peaceful 
and warlike use. In some 
cases we add to the list even 
articles which (if any heed 
be given to the Declaration of 
London) may not be declared 
contraband, such as rubber and 
copper ore. And we desire to 
stop this contraband on ships 
on their way to a neutral 
destination, with no presumption 
whatever that the ships are 
going on from there to enemy 
ports, although the enemy ports 
are open. 

Of course the destination of 
the ship is not the real point: 
if it be to an enemy port it 
will give the character of con- 
traband to goeds belonging to 
that class; but it cannot clear 
them by merely proving that 
it is going to take them no 
farther than the neutral port. 
The whole thing turns on 
_ destination of the goods, Even 
the doctrine of Continuous Voy- 
age as applied to contraband 
did not alter that: the only 
peint was how soon was a 
belligerent entitled to say 
that the character of contra- 
band attached to such and 
such goods: must he wait till 
enemy destination was mani- 
fest, or could he begin while 
the goods were still on the 
way from one neutral port to 
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another? As to absolute con- 
traband, the Declaration of Lon- 
don (for what it is worth) is 
in our favour. Absolute con- 
traband is liable to capture if 
going to enemy territory or 
territory occupied by him: it 
is immaterial whether the 
carriage of the goods is direct 
or entails transhipment or sub- 
sequent transport by land 
(Art. 30). So far so good. 
Conditional contraband is only 
liable for capture if destined 
for the use of the armed forces 
of the enemy or for any Gov- 
ernment department, — such 
use to be presumed if it is 
consigned to the enemy authori- 
ties or to a contractor estab- 
lished in the enemy country 
who commonly supplies such 
things to the enemy, or to an 
enemy fortress or base. Other- 
wise its destination is presumed 
to be innocent, but the presump- 
tion may be rebutted (Art. 
33, 34). Further, conditional 
contraband is not liable for 
capture, except when found 
on board a vessel bound for 
territory belonging to er occu- 
pied by the enemy: or for the 
armed forces of the enemy, 
and when it is not to be dis- 
eharged at an intervening port: 
and the ship’s papers are to be 
conclusive proof (Art. 35). 

The Declaration of London . 
is nothing except so far as we 
declare our intention to abide 
by it, and as a sign of some 
opinions on International Law. 
By it our case as to conditional 
contraband sailing to Dutch 
ports is poor. True, that with 
@ piece of insight (looking back- 
wards) we caused to be inserted 
Art. 36, which says, “ notwith- 
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standing the provisions of Art. 
35, conditional contraband, if 
shown to have the destination 
referred to in Art. 33, is liable 
to capture in eases where the 
enemy country has no seaboard.” 
This fits the African conditions 
of 1899—better late than never 
—and, of course, would come in 
handy in a war against Swit- 
zerland, but does not apply to 
Germany. 

If we can show enemy des- 
tination, or rebut innocent des- 
tination, all is well. But how 
is that to be done? It was far 
easier in old days when the 
shipowner was so commonly 
also the shipper, when the 
cargo was his own specula- 
tion, or else consigned to a 
definite consignee. Nowa- 
days goods go mostly “to 
order,” and even the owner- 
ship is not easy to establish. 
Very likely the shipper has 
got money advanced from a 
bank, and the bank holds the 
bill of lading (giving power 
over the goods) against the 
advance; it may even part 
with it to some other person 
while the goods are in transit. 
When the ship is captured one 
bill of lading will of course be 
on board, but it may only be 
“to order,” and will be no 
more conclusive of the final 
destination of the cargo than 
a cheque drawn “to order” is 
of the final recipient of the 
money. The other bill of 
lading,' with the bill of ex- 
change annexed to it, may be 
in anyone’s hands, and it will 
not appear if it is compromising. 
If ownership is apt to be ob- 
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scure, destination is still more 
difficult to establish. If the 
goods are consigned to the 
enemy, all is plain; but this is 
exactly what they will not be, 
if the object of the shipper is 
to clear them of the taint of 
contraband. If there is a con- 
signee mentioned at all—which 
is not likely—he will be a 
neutral, and he will be careful 
to be in no way implicated as 
a contractor for German sup- 
plies. True, we can presume 
with confidence that some of the 
copper, nickel, rubber, petrol, 
and so forth, which goes to 
Holland is meant for Germany. 
But if it is bought in Holland 
by a Dutch merchant and put 
up for sale again in the open 
market, thus “entering into 
the common stock of the 
country,” no one can tell—till 
the purchase is made—whither 
it is destined. The merchant 
himself cannot tell: all he 
knows is that, owing to the 
war, there is a big demand in 
Holland for rubber and petrol, 
and supplies being scanty, 
prices are good; but the price 
is the same for all, whether 
a German agent buys for 
Germany or a Dutch agent 
for home consumption. Hol- 
land continues to use some 
rubber and petrol in spite of 
Germany being at war, al- 
though the fact that Germany 
is urgently in need of these 
things will force up prices in 
the Dutch market, and there- 
fore Dutchmen will buy less 
for themselves than if they 
were cheap. 

“The ship’s papers are to be 





1 Bills of lading are often made in three, four, and sometimes five copies. 
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conclusive proof.” But—even 
presuming them to be honest 
—of what are they conclusive ? 
That the goods sent at the 
shipper’s risk are still the ship- 
per’s property? That the des- 
tination is neutral? That all of 
the cargo will go to the same 
destination? They are con- 
clusive of none of these things. 

Nor, again, if we propose to 
restrict imports of this con- 
ditional contraband to Hol- 
land’s normal supply in peace- 
time, shall we be keeping it 
out of Germany. Obviously 
the buyer whose demand is 
keenest, who is prepared to 
pay the highest price, will get 
the biggest share. The greater 
Germany’s need, the more she 
will offer, and the larger pro- 
portion she will get of what 
would be in normal times Hol- 
land’s normal consumption. 
Such action on our part would 
restrict German supplies, but 
it will not altogether choke 
them. It will, however, seri- 
ously affect Dutch consumers 
and Dutch industries. 

Nor, indeed, have matters 
been made much clearer by 
Mr Asquith’s pronouncement. 
Thus said he: “In the state- 
ment of the retaliatory meas- 
ures we propose to adopt, the 
words ‘blockade’ and ‘contra- 
band’ do not occur, and ad- 
visedly so. We are not going 
to allow our efforts to be 
in a network of 
Yet if we 


” 


strangled 
juridical niceties.” 


abandon “juridical niceties” 
—which is perhaps a strange 
description of what is common- 
ly called International Law to 
proceed from a lawyer’s mouth 
—where are we? 


Are our 
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“retaliatory measures” to be 
what most call “reprisals”? 
If so, it is well to recognise 
that while they will doubtless 
put stress on the enemy, they 
are put into visible operation 
against the. neutral. ‘“ Block- 
ade” and “contraband” the 
neutral knows, but he has 
never been liable to “ reprisal.” 
Little need of wonder that he 
is murmuring. 

Further, what is going to 
be done, and how are things 
made plainer? It sounds well: 
“ The British and French Gov- 
ernments will hold themselves 
free to detain and take into 
port ships carrying goods of 
presumed enemy destination, 
ownership, or origin”; but 
beyond saying that the destin- 
ation or ownership may be 
presumed, it does not advance 
us: we are very much where 
we were before. The captor 
at sea, of course, must presume : 
he cannot prove; but what 
then? We are going to “ de- 
tain” and take into port— 
but what more? Are we 
going to condemn the enemy 
goods? This will be a re- 
turn to capturing enemy prop- 
erty under the neutral flag: or 
are we going merely to detain, 
compensating the neutral and 
handing over the detained 
goods to Germany at the end 
of the war? Or again, does it 
mean wholesale pre-emption ? 
“Tt is not intended to con- 
fiscate such vessels or cargoes 
unless they would be other- 
wise liable to confiscation.” 
Otherwise presumably means, 
under the headings of con- 
traband, unneutral service or 
blockade—if we declare one; 
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but how is “or cargoes” to 
be construed? Does it mean 
that we will not confiscate 
any goods of enemy owner- 
ship or destination unless they 
are contraband? or does it 
merely mean that the pres- 
ence of such enemy goods will 
not in any case involve the 
forfeiture of the ship and the 
rest of the cargo? The first 
construction seems to take 
much of the sting out of the 
pronouncement; the second is 
doubtless reasonable, but hardly 
worth saying. Things are not 
generally confiscated unless 
they are confiscable ; still, one 
never knows what may hap- 
pen when we decline to “be 
strangled in a network of 
juridical niceties.” 

Finally, what will the courts 
do? Presumably they will 
have to deliver judgment on 
these goods of enemy destina- 
tion, origin, and ownership 
carried on neutral ships. Will 
the courts also absolve them- 
selves “from juridical niceties ” 
—alias International Law— 
when they are dealing with 
neutrals against whom we have 
no ground of quarrel? One 
seems to catch an echo of 
Lord Stowell’s memorable de- 
claration, that British Prize 
Courts sat 


“not to administer occasional and 
shifting opinion to serve present 
purposes of particular national in- 
terest, but to administer with in- 
difference that justice which the Law 
of Nations holds out without distinc- 
tion to independent states, some hap- 
pening to be neutral and some to 


lligerent.” 


This embodies not only sound 
law, but a national attitude 
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worthy of England’s dignity. 
Lord Stowell administered im- 
partially the Law of Nations 
of his day. What will our 
courts do: administer the law 
of our day, or of his day? 
Either action is intelligible. 
Or must we be guided by 
that other and more recent 
maxim imported into our con- 
stitution—that majestic dictum, 
“Wait and see”? 

But returning from “ occa- 
sional and shifting opinion ” to 
the realm of fact and law, it will 
be seen that whatever way we 
turn the difficulties are grave. 
If we declare a blockade of 
German ports, we only in- 
crease the flow of goods to 
Holland, where it is harder to 
establish that “enemy destin- 
ation ” required to fix the taint 
of contraband. We shall have 
to presume this character, be- 
cause circumstances commonly 
make it impossible of proof: 
neither the shipper nor the 
importer will help us to con- 
demn his goods, For our sea- 
power to be effective we must 
not only apply the doctrine of 
continuous voyage to ‘‘con- 
ditional contraband” going to 
neutral ports; but, more, we 
must presume that such car- 
goes are guilty unless they can 
show their innocence: and it 
is possible that we may have 
to presume that none are 
innocent. 

This is a very serious exten- 
sion of belligerent powers at 
sea. To recognise the fact is 
not to deny that it may be 
necessary. But it may lead 
us to be more sympathetic 
with neutrals, and less im- 
patient of their complaints. 





FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A RUN WITH THE YOLA DRAG. 


SoMEBODY, something, scrat- 
ted on the mosquito net. I 
opened my eyes to the murky 
half light of early dawn, and, 

“What's that?” I said. 

“Me, sah!” said Musa. 

“ What's the matter?” 

“The Germans are here, and 
the soldiers are all marching 
away.” 

Musa is a drunken rascal, 
not honest, either, every now 
and then. At other times he’s 
a good servant. Wonderful 
fellow for getting up in the 
morning. Also, he knows that 
his master must eat if he is to 
go on living. 

I turned out. 

He handed me 


suitable 
clothes, and spurs, and sent 


for my horse, Five minutes 
later I left the Fort, and was 
away down the road. Passing 
the Guard, who told me there 
had been firing a few minutes 
before, I made for the other 
end of the ridge, a couple of 
miles off, where the firing had 
taken place, and where the 
soldiers had gone. A dull, 
cold, windy morning, and the 
going excellent. We made 
good time, and got to the 
point just behind the soldiers, 
but nearly had a disaster en 
route, through looking ahead so 
eagerly that I failed to notice 
a dead constable lying athwart 
the road till my pony was just 
on to him. 

A minute later I found the 
Bature Captain, and watched 


him send off his native ser- 
geant-major and a dozen men 
to try and get into touch with 
the people who had been in 
and caused all the disturb- 
ance, Then we went round 
to see what had happened. 

Yola Station stands on a 
ridge a couple of miles long, 
which runs north and south, 
and has a shallow depression 
in its middle. On the south- 
ern end of the ridge stands the 
Fort, and at the opposite end 
are grouped the Civil Quarters, 
Hospital, &o. The ridge backs 
on to the Binue river, which 
flows two hundred feet below, 
and to the front slopes gently 
away in a bush-covered plain 
towards groups of hills, twelve, 
fifteen, twenty miles away. 

There is a small building 
which is the Native Hospital. 
It consists of one square room, 
raised a couple of feet off the 
ground, with a broad verandah 
all round. Inside this room 
we found one poor fellow lying 
dead, with half his head gone. 
Outside, other two inmates 
were lying, wounded. The 
rest of the patients, we were 
informed, had “run for bush.” 
The walls of the place were 
spotted, inside, with bullet 
holes ; and the firing had been 
done inside the hospital. The 
conventional means of identi- 
fication of a hospital were in 
position, two white lights, side 
by side, on a mast above the 
place. 
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A party of twenty native 
soldiers, headed by a German 
white man, had sneaked into 
the place just before dawn, 
done their murdering, killed 
an armed constable who 
stumbled on to them in the 
dark, and then disappeared. 
They had been using flat-nosed 
lead bullets of about 45 bore, 
and also a shot-gun. 

In the midst of our inquiries 
there arrived Musa, with a box 
containing biscuits and mar- 
malade and whisky and lots 
of sparklet. He had packed 
the things, brought them a 
couple of miles across country 
after me, and was now tender- 
ing us brekker, all well inside 
of twenty minutes. Musa is 
not a bad fellow at all really, 
apart from his lapses. 

We moved off to a bit of 
high ground to the south, 
from which we could see ever 
so far. The Emir and all his 
horsemen from the native city 
three miles away came stream- 
ing up, hundreds of people on 
horses, making no end of a 
dust. They had all sorts of 
bright clothes on, and had 
bundles of spears and a few 
drums; there were half a dozen 
fellows with voices just like 
those of the Israelite snide 
auctioneers who sell watches 
and pictures and china in 
empty shops in the Strand. 
These half dozen are “bark- 
ers”; they asserted continu- 
ally, at the tops of their voices, 
that the Emir was the very 
finest Emir on this or any 
other earth. In return for this 
service the Emir maintains 
them in food and raiment, and 
houses and mounts them. 
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Other civilisations possess an- 
alogous arrangements. 

Anyway, there they all were, 
two hundred and fifty of them, 
horses prancing, bits jingling, 
robes as gaudy as you please, 
red and blue and _ yellow 
and green, turbans streaming, 
swords flashing, drums drum- 
ming, trumpets trumpeting, 
“barkers” barking, and all 
mixed up with dust and shout- 
ing and the neighing of horses. 
It was a great sight in the 
morning sunlight, and the 
Bature Captain said, “ Let’s 
take this lot and see if we 
cannot run the beggars down.” 

The Emir said he was agree- 
able, and off we started, down 
the hillside, into the plain 
below. Just as we went, there 
was a burst of firing, quite a 
spirited little encounter evi- 
dently, going on somewhere 
out in the front. 

The Bature Captain said 
Tally-ho! two other Europeans 
who had joined us shouted 
Yoicks!! and I shouted Gone 
away. There she blows!!! 
and away we went. Down 
hill it was a famous run. 
Everybody got away well, and 
the dust was tremendous; 80 
was the noise. As we went 
along, we persuaded the natives 
to open out, so that presently 
we were moving on the front 
of half a mile or so, all shoving 
along at top speed through 
long grass and bushes, amidst 
rocks, over dongas and nullahs, 
and getting very hot and ex- 
cited, all of us, Everything 
went well for a couple of miles, 
then we came on to some of 
the dozen soldiers who had 
gone on with the sergeant- 
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major. This was a_ check, 
The men said the enemy was 
just in front. 

Each man had a different 
notion as to whereabouts in 
front, and the Emir’s people 
got all out of place at once, 
bunched up together, and their 
horses started. fighting, what 
time the riders of these plung- 
ing steeds, having each a 
bundle of ugly spears in his 
hand, were persons to be 
watched. Thick grass all 
round. We got going again 
in a few minutes, and then 
checked again to pick up some 
blood-stained equipment. Our 
sergeant-major and his people 
had drawn blood. Impossible 
to see a hundred yards any 
way you looked, and endless 
trouble keeping direction, and 
persuading the Emir’s follow- 
ing to refrain from bunching 
round his person. Whether 
they thought thus to preserve 
that person from all hurt, at 
the cost of their own persons, 
I am not prepared to say. 
Whether it was that they 
funked, being lonely away out 
in a line, I am not going to say. 
But those who read to the end 
of the story of the run will 
form their own opinion on the 
point. 

On again. The day was 
getting warm. Our ponies 
lathered freely. The Bature 
Captain had a rifle and a 
bandolier, and there were 
cartridges in his belt, and he 
had also a water-bottle and a 
lot of other gear besides. He 
turned thoughtful and reserved 
when I blithely hailed him 
with “What cheer, Christmas 
Tree?” 
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We found several more 
soldiers, and I invited the 
Emir to drop a few of his 
horsemen and lend us their 
mounts to put soldiers on to. 
The Emir and all his advisers 
and everybody else wanted to 
talk about this, and there were 
all the materials handy for a 
promising little wrangle, which 
was aborted by our hauling half 
a dozen of the gents. off their 
ponies and setting up as many 
black infantrymen in their 
places. Some of the infantry- 
men could ride, Others could 
not. Fortunately the native 
rides in a saddle that it is very 
hard to fall out of,—it has a 
great high pommel and an 
enormous peak, and one sits 
in it as in a baby’s high chair. 
So the bold infantrymen man- 
aged. A couple came off, but 
brought their saddles and all 
round with them, so that no 
blame can be attributed to the 
riders nor to the saddles; nor 
any merit, but merely a great 
piece of good luck, to. the 
ponies concerned. 

And so on. It got hotter 
and hotter still. The ponies 
lathered more and yet more, 
and the dust went further 
into one’s eyes and throat. 
Then some more firing, this 
time just on ahead. Another 
check, correcting direction, 
looking to arms, giving the 
water-bottle a look. Then on. 
Presently some more blood and 
some more equipment: belt, 
bayonet, pouches, And none 
of our people touched yet. 

Much less noise from behind 
now. Looking back, noted 


without any great surprise 
No sign 


that we rode alone. 
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of the Emir, nor of his rabble 
following, all the fine clothes, 
shouting, drumming, praneing, 
and all the rest of the circus to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
The country now began to get 
really difficult. Rocks every- 
where, and dongas and nullahs 
seamed the terrain. Nothing 
to see save scrub, tall grass, 
and stones. The ponies went 
along splendidly, but we had 
for ever to keep checking in 
order to question people. The 
bush was alive with aloof- 
looking pagans who skulked 
about in the nearer distance 
with bow and arrows. When 
asked, all had seen the raiders 
—one white man and twenty 
black soldiers, all carrying 
rifles, all going hell-for-leather. 
And some said they were in 
front, others that they had gone 
north to the hills there, others 
that they had turned south 
towards the still rougher 
country there. One man told 
us of how the party went to 
his village last night on their 
way to Yola, rounded up all 
the people of the place, thrust 
a bayonet into one man’s 
throat, and told the people 
that was what would happen to 
all of them if anybody went on 
and told us they were coming. 

In between the checks we 
galloped, myself hoping the 
while that the enemy would 
not have the savvy to lie up 
for us alongside the road and 
poop off from a hundred yards’ 
range a8 we came by. And 
the run continued. The sun 
rose higher, and I judged it 
well to drop the pleasantry 
about the Christmas tree. 
Then we got into some more 
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shooting. Never a sight of the 
quarry yet, and we had been 
hustling after him for more 
than two hours. We shoved 
on and found nothing; we 
could not get to grips with 
the chase. In three hours we 
had covered somewhere about 
seventeen miles—more rather 
than less, and still not a sight 
of him. More blood - stained 
equipment, puttees and things 
this time. Presently we had 
to stop. There was a long 
way to traverse back to Yola. 

The party got together and 
started back. Middle day 
now, and very warm indeed ; 
everybody tired and’ thirsty, 
and minded to harsh and 
hasty words. I remarked that 
in war it did not do to be too 
narrow; one ought rather to 
take long views, broad views, 
of everything. I pointed out 
that, viewed broadly, our 
morning had not been unsuc- 
cessful. We had had a most 
exciting hunt, we had bagged 
four of the enemy, we had made 
him hustle, and now we were 
returning to a weleome, well- 
earned, and, we hoped, an 
excellent meal. 

The others stood it for a bit, 
and then told me to shut up. 
And as we came back as fast as 
the ponies could bring us, that 
prevented any more offence. 

The run lasted just over six 
hours, and in that time we did 
thirty-five miles, which in the 
circumstances, and having re- 
gard to the country, proves 
that there are many worse 
types of pony than that which 
you get in Yola for from nine 
to fifteen pounds. - 

P, 
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THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND THE PILLAR OF FIRE. 


BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


I, THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


Ir Jerome- Louis Malaquin 
observed the rules of heredity, 
he would be six - foot - four, 
physically and spiritually, roar 
and bluster, and take strong, 
virile views of life. Whereas 
he is much under the average 
height, is a mild collector of 
agreeable hobbies, and speaks 
in a soft mellow voice, with a 
lisp. It was his father’s ac- 
cident indeed that weakened 
the vitality of the robust Bur- 
gundy stock from which he 
springs, and he is not to be 
held entirely responsible for his 
falling away from the family 
tradition. But he might have 
corrected the lisp. I am some- 
what disappointed in Malaquin 
(Jerome-Louis). 

He is the most amiable of 
men, and on the ground of 
picturesqueness I have no 
fault to find with him. He 
has a pleasant, wrinkled, brown 
face, dreamy grey eyes, and a 
ready smile under a white 
moustache and over a white 
beard trimmed to a point. His 
snowy hair bristles up over his 
fine head. Behind his high- 
mounting work-a-day black 
apron, he is clad in oddments: 
® crimson spencer, fustian 
breeches, a bird’s-eye cravat. 
He generally carries a large 
wooden paper-knife, emblem 
and implement of his calling, 
behind his ear, where he tucks 
it away and forgets it. It is 


crescent-shaped, and has some 
air of a broken nimbus. 
Monsieur Malaquin is a 
bookbinder, or rather a biblio- 
phile in bookbinder’s clothing. 
His father had the mania for 
reading, and passed on the 
taste, in solution, to his son. 
One hobby leading to another, 
Monsieur Malaquin collects; 
and not only first or curious 
editions, but prints, pictures, 
statuary, and antiquities of 
all sorts. He has a wide sub- 
stratum of archeologist in him : 
he can tell you all there is to 
be known about our little 
Burgundy town. Every Christ- 
mas Eve he shuts himself in 
and sings through to his ghosts 
—he has throngs of them—a 
score of ancient Noéls. But 
his leading hobby is the 
Napoleonic legend. Propped 
up against his bench, a great- 
great-grandfatherly relic, with 
one hand under his apron in 
a vague imitation of the tra- 
ditional attitude of the Man, 
he will warble you faintly, 
agreeably, melodiously— 


‘¢ Parlez-nous de Lut, grand’mére, 
Parlez-nous de Lur. . .” 


On a shelf under his bench 
Monsieur Malaquin keeps a 
large folio of prints and draw- 
ings that he has picked up in 
the jealously-guarded anonym- 
ity of “somewhere.” He shows 
you fine engravings of the 
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Chevalier d’Eon, a rapid note 
by David, an Ingres composi- 
tion in the rough, and—joy of 
his heart—a sketch of Wat- 
teau’s, daintily pencilled on 
grey paper, the high lights 
touched in with white pastel. 
How the old man’s eyes sparkle 
over the Grand Seigneur and 
the Grande Dame bending to 
each other in courtly rever- 
ences! For Monsieur Malaquin 
has collected, among other 
things, much artistic enthusi- 
asm. <A fourteenth - century 
saint in wood, grimly smiling, 
presides over the paste-pots, 
the presses, the rows of tooling 
instruments, and the samples 
of the bookbinder’s handicraft 
in their glass cupboard. If you 
take them out, you must handle 
them delicately, for they are 
first editions —from “some- 
where ”—in princely robes, and 


you will feel the workman’s 
eye discreetly on you till they 
are back again upon their 
shelves. The Past is enshrined 
in this broad low room that 


conveys a suggestion — not 
without reason—of a “salle 
des gardes.” Hortense, the 
ancient Persian cat—Monsieur 
Malaquin addresses her as 
“ Hortenthe ”—a fussy, restless 
dame, who takes as much keep- 
ing in as the log-fire on its 
vast stone hearth, brings that 
Past approximately up to date. 
And the immediate Present is 
personified in the Napoleonic 
pretender, who, from an illus- 
trated post-card tacked up over 
the bench, looks blandly out 
into the Future. 

On the walls of Monsieur 
Malaquin’s sitting-room hang 
a couple of Jan Steens, a 
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Philipp Wouverman, a Ribera, 
and—crowning glory—an in- 
dubitable Paul Veronese. In 
a drawer of a fine Directory 
writing-table he keeps the gilt 
eagle of a Russian banner-staff 
that his grandfather brought 
home from the Moscow cam- 
paign. The eagle is wrapped 
in a fragment of one of the 
Chevalier d’Eon’s or Mademoi- 
selle de Beaumont’s robes, and 
so airily are the forget-me-nots 
and hedge-roses embroidered 
on the short length of old- 
world material, that you hold 
your breath for fear of blowing 
them from their white silk 
foundation. A Buhl clock 
ticks on the mantelpiece. And 
every evening, with Hortenthe 
at his feet, under the inclined 
plane—a royal canopy—of the 
Paul Veronese, by the light of 
a lamp improvised from a 
spoutless blue and _ white 
Wedgwood tea-pot, the old 
man dallies with a first edition 
La Rochefoucauld, that would 
be priceless if it did not lack a 
page. ‘“Fortunatus nimium” 
—over-fortunate Monsieur Ma- 
laquin! Especially if you add 
to his material surroundings the 
immaterial ones of family his- 
tory and the Napoleonic legend. 

Monsieur Malaquin has been 
ruined, morally, by his Wat- 
teau, his Paul Veronese, his 
d’Eon relics, his first editions, 
his fascinating handicraft, his 
archzological tendencies, He 
is too much of an artist and a 
dreamer. The cult of the Em- 
peror, which should be his 
pillar of fire in this tragic 
hour, is a hobby like all. the 
rest, a pillar of cloud, And 
your pillar of cloud is a clear 
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guide on @ elear day, but, 
when the sky is overcast, it is 
apt to merge and be lost in the 
dark driving vapours. 


‘‘Parlez-nous de Lut, grand’ mere, 
Parlez-nous de Lur . . .” 


“Ah, when we have a Na- 
poleon on the throne again!” 
and a sigh echoes the wistfulness 
of Béranger’s charming ditty. 

“Yes, if it were only Hz,” I 
remark, “But how could your 
Napoleons have done worse by 
France in ’Seventy, and how 
could they do better than the 
Government of to-day?” 

“Monthieur,” answers the 
old Bonapartist, “if we were 
vanquished in ’Seventy, it was 
in spite of the Napoleons, and 
if we are to be victorious in 
Fifteen it will be in spite of 
the Republic.” 

Monsieur Malaquin smilingly 
commends this triumphant epi- 
gram to the approbation of the 
bland Pretender on the illus- 
trated post-card. 

“Will he ever mount the 
throne?” I ask, glancing in the 
same direction. 

The old man assumes the 
prophet: the distinctly minor 
prophet, I must confess. 

“ Monthieur,” and this in a 
mighty solemn voice, “he will 
come to the throne by the force 
of circumstances.” 

“Everything happens by the 
force of circumstances, Mon- 
sieur Malaquin. Or indeed 
does not happen. The + omer 
of numbers, to begin with . 

“Numbers? Oh, la, 1a!” 

Monsieur Malaquin, tracing 
large circles on the air, gives 
me to understand that he is 
compassed about to an almost 


embarrassing extent withardent 
Bonapartistes. 

‘‘Numbers? Oh, la, 14!” 

I am convinced that, if I 
were to demand statistics, he 
would be unable to furnish 
them. You do not apply 
statistics to a dream, to the 
graceful, unpractical sentiment 
that plays about a glorious 
name and its inheritors. For 
that is all Monsieur Malaquin’s 
cult amounts to. 


‘* Parlez-nous de Lut, er mére, 
Parlez-nous de Luz. . 


And while he spins out his 
constant, sweet refrain, I re- 
view the old bibliophile’s sur- 
roundings, his family story 
unrolls itself before the eyes 
of my mind, and Malaquin 
(Jerome-Louis) is more of a 
burden to me than ever. 

Our Rue de Homme Armé 
combines the properties of the 
thoroughfare and the no- 
thoroughfare. It mounts up 
from the Grande Place with 
fine determination, but after 
four hundred yards changes its 
mind and descends headlong on 
to the church of the Saint 
Esprit, which with its solid 
mass stems the tumbling cata- 
clysm of houses, The abrupt- 
ness and narrowness of the 
street practically bar it to 
vehicular traffic; and no one 
seeming to have any particular 
business this way, the Man-at- 
Arms is left very much to 
himeelf. 

“ The identity of the Homme 
Armé is veiled in the mist of 
centuries,” writes the local 
historian, That convenient 
mist makes a highly poetical 
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drapery for such a figure as 
you may choose to block in on 
the blank canvas of Time. 
You will set him possibly at 
the crest of the street, a strag- 
gler from Captain Fortépiece’s 
band of hired cut-throats, his 
back against a wall, hewing 
right and left at the burghers 
closing in on him, till he falls 
under their broadswords and 
cudgels. In his dinted blood- 
splashed armour he is swung 
up high over the city gate 
hard by, unnamed, unaneled, 
the rain to be his all of holy 
water, the wind his requiem. 
The tall narrow houses thrust 
out their chins of acute-angled 
gables over the tumult below, 
stare down through _ their 
small timid eyes of latticed 
windows, prick up their ears 
of steep roofs and towering 
chimney-stacks ; and the play- 
box dwelling of arch - priest 
and canons cower in apprehen- 
sively to the grey walls of the 
Church of the Holy Ghost. - 
When Captain Fortépiece, 
the terror of North Burgundy, 
had met his fate under the 
walls of Chablis, the city gate 
wasdemolished. The materials 
were bought up by a master 
carpenter, Joseph - Pamphile 
Malaquin, who built a house 
with them. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that the 
house built itself, for an old 
city gate guards in its dissolu- 
tion very definite ideas of its 
own that must needs be 
reckoned with. Thus the win- 
dows have a suggestion of 
narrow fortress lights, and the 
walls are studded haphazard 
with heraldic bearings, seign- 
eurial and municipal, that 
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time and weather have reduced 
to phantoms of emblazonments. 
On each side of the door is a 
niche for which a place had to 
be found —a city gate takes 
no refusal—and the niches 
could not be left empty. So 
the master-carpenter set statues 
in them, delicate and naive: 
St Joseph, patron of his guild, 
with adze and rule, on the 
right; on the left, the Holy 
Virgin. And the beautiful old 
statues watch to this day over 
the fortunes of the family, 
which beginning with Joseph- 
Pamphile, worker in wood, 
coneludes with my Monsieur 
Malaquin, collector of hobbies. 

The old city gate had as 
much to say in the interior of 
the Malaquin house as in its 
exterior. The great room, 
heavily raftered, grandly 
hearthed, is less of a workshop 
than a “salle des gardes,” in 
which dusty volumes have 
taken the place of suspended 
vasques and arquebuses, and 
the original bench of the long 
dead master-carpenter does 
duty for the trestle-board of 
the town watch. The small 
kitchen at the side so much 
resembles a little dungeon that 
you are almost surprised not to 
find a turbulent burgher sitting 
here in bilboes and gloom. 
You mount to the upper floor 
by a corkscrew stone staircase 
that for its only balustrade has 
a knotted rope, poiished and 
hardened by the grip of the 
Malaquins in their generations. 
It is a turret stairway, minus 
the turret; and, instead of a 
warder’s platform, it leads you 
to a Paul Veronese and a first 
edition La Rochefoucauld (in- 
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complete). This is an anomaly 
in the scheme, like a lisp in a 
Malaquin, but you accept it 
with cheerfulness. 

Thus the old gatehouse is a 
quaint and charming jumble, 
and the picturesque entrance 
on the scene of the man who 
considered that he built it 
gives it a heightened interest. 
For there were giants in the 
land when Louis-Quinze reigned 
over France, and, from some 
uncharted mountain cradle of 
Anaks, Joseph-Pamphile, six- 
foot-four without his sabots, 
came riding into our town one 
fine day, astride of an ox, across 
whose horns his carpentering 
tools were slung. I should like 
to have been able to record the 
anachronism of the patriarchal 
sacrifice of the ox over a fire 
made of the carpentering in- 
struments; but then Joseph- 
Pamphile might not have sold 
his mount, bought a bench with 
the proceeds, taken rank of 
master in his guild, built his 
house, founded a stock, and 
died full of days and honour. 
That semi-triumphal entrance 
would have had no sequel. 

Joseph-Parfait and Joseph- 
Yves, grandsons of Joseph- 
Pamphile, carried on the fam- 
ily story and business in the 
Gatehouse. They were twins, 
and measured nearly thirteen 
feet between them. Tempera- 
ment and my Monsieur Mala- 
quin’s ‘‘force of circumstances,” 
for fifes were shrilling and 
drums beating all over Europe 
in their day, called them away 
early from their bench. Joseph- 
Parfait rose to the rank of 
Quartermaster — Maréchal de 
Logis—in one of Napoleon’s cui- 
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rassier regiments. He fought 
on twenty battlefields, marched 
with the Grand Army, came 
alive through the Moscow cam- 
paign and the epic passage of 
the Beresina, and brought home 
with him the prize of a Russian 
banner. His wife, a practical 
Burgundian, took possession of 
the glorious trophy, cut up its 
crimson silk into Sabbath 
breeches for her little boy, 
and on to his cap stitched 
the gilt eagle that topped the 
banner-staff. Thus the child 
was inspired with enthusiasm 
for the Man whose very dis- 
aster brings you crimson silk 
breeches and a_ resplendent 
headpiece. 

When Napoleon came over 
from Elba, the Maréehal de 
Logis furbished up his rusting 
arms and joined his Emperor. 
His brother, Joseph-Y ves, who 
had formerly served in the 
commissariat — the “intend- 
ance”—went out as speedily. 
There was dearth of officers, 
and the ex-Intendant was 
given a company of grenadiers. 
The brothers separated at 
Paris. But Hazard was to 
bring them together once more 
after a sufficiently romantic 
fashion: and indeed she is 
mainly responsible for the 
picturesque in life. 

As Joseph - Parfait’s regi- 
ment rode towards Waterloo, 
they passed in the dusk of 
evening a group of wounded 
grenadiers lying by the way- 
side. The Maréchal de Logis 
cried out at a venture: “ Mala- 
quin!” There was no response. 
But his men behind him took 
up the cry, and it was carried 
on all down the line: “ Mala- 
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quin! Malaquin!” At last 
one of the wounded men, called 
back from the lapping edges of 
Styx by the persistent appeal 
that dominated for a moment 
in his sealing ears the summons 
of the Ferryman, raised him- 
self on his elbow and “Present!” 
he responded feebly. The word 
was passed up to the front. 
Quartermaster Malaquin rode 
back. He pressed his brother 
to his heart, gave him his last 
louis, the last drop of cordial 
from his flask, and, embracing 
him, galloped on after his regi- 
ment. He never saw Joseph- 
Yvesagain. An unknown field 
has the gigantic bones of the 
ex-Intendant of the Napoleonic 
armies. “Ignota, Palinure, 
jacebis arena!” But Joseph- 
Parfait returned home safe 
from Waterloo. 

Our little town ran up the 
white Bourbon flag when the 
Allies, advancing on Paris, had 
fired one shot against its walls. 
That cannon - ball found ‘its 
billet on the front of the 
Gatehouse, where you may see 
it to this day, embedded in the 
stone, with “1815” neatly in- 
scribed below it. It is the 
epitaph of the glorious epoch, 
and doubtless it formed the 
heading of many a martial 
tale, many a yearning remin- 
iscence, For, even when he 
came to manhood, the boy 
who had been breeched in 
the Russian banner would 
burst into tears at the name 
of the Emperor. 

His sword finally hung up, 
Joseph-Parfait took again to 
the carpentering bench, the 
price of the ox. But he emer- 
ges once more from private 





life, to add yet another strong 
touch to the story of the 
Malaquins, 

In 1830, on the eve of Charles 
the Tenth’s flight into exile, his 
niece, the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, hastening to her uncle’s 
side, stopped here to change 
horses and rest. The Com. 
mander of the place put the 
Residence at Madame’s dis- 
posal, and, desirous of adding 
magnificence to his entertain- 
ment, sent out to borrow 
Joseph-Parfait’s famous silver 
ewer and basin, a legacy from 
the Chevalier d’Kon, or Ma- 
demoiselle de Beaumont, which- 
ever you prefer to call him—or 
her. The Commander’s enter- 
prise had a disastrous result, 
for the presence of Madame 
in the town came thus to be 
known, and the revolutionary 
hotheads, assembling on the 
Grande Place, determined to 
arrest her. The only course 
was to get the great lady 
away as secretly and speedily 
as possible, and the Com- 
mander could see no better 
guide and escort for her than 
the old Maréchal de Logis. 

Joseph-Parfait was still vig- 
orous and hale, and in his 
civilian capacity had by no 
means lost his reputation as 
a determined fire-eater. A 
man thought twice before he 
put himself up against the 
gigantic ex - Quartermaster. 
But the difficulty was that 
he had eaten fire for Napoleon, 
and daily and publicly, before 
the Emperor’s image enthroned 
in the niche of his heart, he 
burnt the incense of anecdote 
and regret. And here was @ 
Bourbon of the supplanter’s 
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stock craved his help! There 
was much of the knight-errant, 
however, in the Bonapartist 
cuirassier, a large portion of 
the spirit of his ancestor who 
had ridden his ox into the lists 
of life to tilt against Fortune. 
Joseph-Parfait overlooked the 
Bourbon princess in the dis- 
tressed damozel. He under- 
took the dangerous task with- 
out hesitation, and carried it 
out loyally. You may sitill 
see the little postern-gate of 
the Residence where he met 
Madame at fall of night, cap 
in hand — correct ‘squire of 
dames! While the revolu- 
tionaries screamed and blus- 
tered on the Grande Place 
below, he led the Bourbon 
refugee by tortuous lanes up 
to the crest of the hill and 
down a precipitous goat-path 
to the caléche waiting on the 
highroad. Madame’s postilions 
crack their whips. The gallant 
Maréchal de Logis puts on 
his cap—and walks out of 
the story. 

So, by the way, do the 
silver ewer ‘and basin. For 
the Commander too was a 
gallant man. And all that 
is left to my Monsieur Mala- 
quin is that length of old silk 
in which they were wrapped, 
a most exquisite casket. 

Before he had grown out of 
his crimson breeches, Joseph- 
Napoleon, the Quartermaster’s 
boy, playing at soldiers—chil- 
‘dren played nothing else in 
1815, as they will play noth- 
ing else in 1915 — fell from 
the town wall and lamed him- 
self for life. Unable to follow 
the family profession, he took 
to tailoring, and made a pas- 
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sably good thing of it in 
spite of his somewhat original 
methods. For his hobby was 
history and the philosophy of 
history. He worked with some 
historical treatise or other 
handy to his eye, noted his 
customers’ measurements on 
the margin of the book, and 
remembered them by events 
and events by them. Thus the 
Council of Nice corresponded 
to the fact that Monsieur le 
Général was so-and-so round 
the waist; and conversely, the 
waistcoat of Monsieur le Gén- 
éral led to reflections on the 
Arian heresy. Naturally the 
data which you find scattered 
all over my Monsieur Mala- 
quin’s library —length and 
breadth and volume records of 
what are now but handfuls of 
dust — were apt to get con- 
founded, for it is dangerous to 
treat your customers as ancient 
or medieval history. But much 
was forgiven to Joseph - Na- 
poleon, for he knew much. Tis 
the way of the world. He, too, 
was a man of herculean frame, 
this Titan ehained to the old 
carpentering bench acting as 
a tailor’s board: loud-voiced, 
hasty, absent-minded. It was 
only the Napoleonic legend 
that roused his ardent interest, 
and he never lost the graceful 
trick of bursting into tears 
when mention was made of the 
Emperor. 

Joseph-Napoleon died years 
ago: and my Monsieur Mala- 
quin (Jerome-Louis) reigns in 
his stead over the old Gate- 
house in the Rue de Homme 
Armé, 


Litui strepunt— the bugles 
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are blowing: all over Europe, 
as they blew a hundred years 
ago. Plurima mortis imago— 
men walk in a thick shadow of 
death. How flamingly should 
a great souvenir leap out 
against the night of the sky! 

Malaquin! Malaquin! Those 
are virile ghosts to which on 
Christmas Eve you sing your 
score of ancient Noéls. The 
street of the Man-at-arms, your 


old Gatehouse—robust, martial 
echoes are imprisoned in their 
stones. Napoleon! The name 
to conjure with! 

But not as you take it— 
the watchword of a party, a 
hook on which to hang vague 
political grievances, a hobby. 
Follow it, and in the gather- 
ing darkness you will lose it 
from sight — your pillar of 
cloud ! 


II, THE PILLAR OF FIRE, 


I have not any great desire 
to discover the veritable pat- 
ronymics of my friend, the old 
rabbit-skin man. Nobody can 
enlighten me. It is to be 
presumed he was not entered 
as Lapin (Peau de) on the 
books of the Foundlings’ 
Hospital, at which a spin of 
the turntable—the undesir- 
able baby’s Wheel of Misfortune 
—delivered him, for he is an 
“Enfant Assisté.” I leave 
him discreetly at ‘ Monsieur 
Lapin,” as he leaves me at 
“Monsieur l’Anglais.” These 
are only more elaborate forms 
of X and Y. 

Of course his acquaintances 
put no slight on him when 
they identify Peau de Lapin 
with his merchandise. It is 
the way of our Burgundy folk, 
& jovial way that has a lively 
suspicion of a wink and a 
nudge about it. A kind of 
amphibian for instance, oilskins 
up to the waist and fustians 
onwards, a merman masquer- 
ading as a nomad fishmonger, 
goes by the name of “Pére 
Sardine.” The muddy or 
dusty bicyclist, who breath- 





lessly distributes a popular 
daily of the capital, is known 
for that reason as “Petit 
Parisien,” and under the cur- 
tailed form of “‘ Parisien,” takes 
rank as the metropolitan of 
the newsvending hierarchy. 
On the same principle, our 
rabbit-skin man is called 
“ Peau de Lapin,” “ Lapin ” for 
short, “ Monsieur Lapin,” for 
long, and no offence given or 
taken. 

Peau de Lapin is a hirsute 
bundle of old clothes. He 
wears an ancient black wide- 
awake that time and the spite 
of heaven have reduced to a 
shapeless fragment of felt: the 
wreck of a velveteen jacket 
worn to the cord: and whitey 
drill trousers patched with 
faded blue jean or faded blue 
jean trousers patched with 
whitey drill,—it would be 
difficult to decide which. His 
shoes match each other only in 
their ruinous condition. And 
the rest of him is chiefly hair: 
snow at half-thaw, drifting 
tempestuously about his brown 
meagre old face, to which « 
long thin nose and a pair of 
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small, still keen, black eyes 
give some suggestion of a bird 
unclassified by ornithologists. 
Peau de Lapin would be sur- 
prised to learn that he is a 
very picturesque feature of the 
countryside, 

It would be rather on his 
tricycle than his appearance 
that he might wish to be com- 
plimented, for it is only your 
tiptop rabbit-skin man who 
runs to a tricycle. The ma- 
chine is as ancient as himself, 
and that stamps it with the 
hall-mark of venerable an- 
tiquity, for nobody’s father 
remembers the day when Peau 
de Lapin was not old. The 
tricycle should be the handi- 
work of some primitive ar- 
tificer in iron, maybe even of 
Tubal Cain himself. It is 
monstrous solid and clumsy, 
shrieks at all its bearings, and 
rattles at all its joints. It is 
its own alarm signal, warning 
you of its approach a quarter 
of a mile off. Peau de Lapin 
would do well to leave it in 
a ditch, and perform the last 
lap of his life’s race afoot. 
But that would be derogatory 
to his dignity as a mounted 
rabbit-skin man—the only one, 
it is rumoured, in the depart- 
ment. Besides, there is Sultan 
to be thought of. 

With increasing years, for he 
too is an ancient of ancients, 
the indications of Sultan’s 
breed and other canine char- 
acteristics have dwindled to 
blurred indistinct vestiges hard 
to interpret, and now he is the 
mere rough outline of a quad- 
ruped, large and shaggy. He 


is very white about the muzzle: 
he seems to have developed 
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knees, and to be weak in them. 
He combines the functions of 
a beast of draught and a “chien 
de luxe.” In the latter réle he 
has certain ornamental accom- 
plishments—begging is said to 
be one of them. But no one 
has ever seen him performing 
this trick, for when he is off 
duty as a beast of draught 
Sultan prefers to lie down 
rather than sit up. And it 
is not greatly to be won- 
dered at. 

Peau de Lapin knows the 
law against the harnessing of 
dogs, and breaks it with great 
circumspection. He rides as 
much as possible along the 
canal tow-path that is unfre- 
quented of gendarmes. But he 
keeps a sharp look-out wher- 
ever the tow-path runs parallel 
to the highroad, and, if the 
blue-and-white uniform of the 
enemy appears, at a “ Heel, 
Sultan!” the beast of draught 
drops behind the ramshackle 
tricycle and becomes a “chien 
de luxe ””—on a string. 

The tricycle will be the death 
of Peau de Lapin. But if he 
puts it down he must put 
down Sultan too, for.a rabbit- 
skin man can afford no luxu- 
ries, especially in times of war. 
And sentiment comes into the 
He must break his back 
And he 


case. 
or break his heart. 
prefers the former. 
I last saw Peau de Lapin 
many weeks ago, before this 
fierce snap of cold, which the 
snow hung up in the sky makes 
doubly bitter. The old man 
was tired and ill: thought 
he would hardly get through 
the winter. And indeed the 
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chances are all against it. At 
a few of his places of call in 
the department they give him 
soup and candle and a warm 
shake-down, but at others “the 
straw in some sequestered 
grange” is the limit of the 
hospitality offered him, and 
more often than not he sleeps 
under a hedge. 

“Peau de Lapin is dead, tu 
sais,’ the word will surely 
go round the auberge soon, 
this evening perhaps. ‘The 
gendarmes found him in a 
ditch, frozen to a board. And 
the dog stiff by him, old car- 
cass of a Sultan.” 

“Tiens! tiens! Peau de 
Lapin! Scarecrow, quoi? He 
was in no hurry about it at 
any rate. And what will you 
take?” 

Then a new Peau de Lapin 
will come round to buy our 
rabbit -skins at two or three 
sous apiece, according to con- 
dition of goods and state of 
market. 

“Peau de Lapin est mort. 
Vive Peau de Lapin!” 

So it will end, as for most 
of us, without funeral oration 
and flourish of heralds’ trum- 
pets. But yet there might be 
a word spoken over the old 
man’s grave, a line carved on 
his headstone. 


It was on the cobbled wharf 
of one of our canal ports, that 
last meeting of ours. The 
placid water reflected, in their 
smallest details, the little 
cluster of white houses, their 
green shutters and _ steep- 
pitched roofs of warm brown: 
the sombre old lava-stone 


turret daubed with crimson 
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splashes of virginian creeper : 
a claret-red barge, filling up 
the tiny harbour, and gunwale 
down under heaped masses of 
pale gold beet: the purple 
feathery crest and the grey 
stem of a sentinel poplar: the 
russet background of fell, and 
a Himalaya range of snowy 
cumulus piled up immobile 
against a sky of all but mid- 
summer blue. It is on such 
tissue, where image and reflec- 
tion are subtly blended, that 
day-dreams are woven. 

Suddenly the silence was 
broken by the creak and rattle 
and the hurricane of various 
cries that announce the ap- 
proach of Peau de Lapin, and 
soon the ancient tricycle came 
out from under the bridge into 
the harbour stretch. 

‘“ Br-r-r-r—deaf then, toi? 
—Br-r-r-r—” 

It is the sound peasants 
make with tongue and palate 
to bring their horses to a stop, 
and it answers very well for 


dogs in harness. Sultan sat 
down panting upon his 
haunches. 


‘* Brigand !” shouted his mas- 
ter. “I’ve half a mind s 

He glanced at a switch at- 
tached like a churchwarden’s 
wand to the front of the tri- 
cycle. Sultan glanced at it 
too, with unconcern, For it 
is only an emblem, a dress- 
sword of authority, a theoreti- 
cal terror to theoretical insub- 
ordination. 

“What's he been doing?” I 
asked. 

“He’s so inquisitive,” grum- 
bled Peau de Lapin, unhitching 
Sultan’s string. “Regular old 
woman, vrai! Lie down then 
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—curieux!” And he dismissed 
Sultan with a caress that took 
all the edge off his reproach. 

Sultan, curling up under the 
tricycle, went to sleep with a 
fine pretence, the humbug! of 
the utmost indifference to his 
surroundings, and Peau de 
Lapin came over to me. He 
was very hot, for his load was 
an unusually heavy one. A 
bundle of rabbit-skins was at- 
tached to the rusty handle-bar 
of his machine, another slung 
over his shoulder, and the 
packing-case that is his per- 
ambulatery shop was crammed 
full. I was glad that he had 
left his stock te windward, for 
whatever it be in the nostrils 
of the commerce, the odour of 
rabbit-skins is no incense in 
mine. 

“Salut, Monsieur |’Anglais,” 
said Peau de Lapin, drawing 
off a tattered woollen glove, 
though without doing so he 
might have given me any of his 
fingers and most of his hand. 

“Salut, Monsieur Lapin. 
How goes it?” 

“Piano! piano!” he replied, 
throwing himself down wearily 
by me. “It’s the bronchitis, 
my winter trouble—heu! heu! 
heu! And I think it’s about 
the last of it, for it’s gripped 
me earlier than usual this year, 
diable |!” 

“You always think that, you 
know.” 

“The boy and the wolf, 
quoi? The wolf came in the 
end though. Yes. But _ let 
that be. There’s something I 
want to say to you.” 

Now Peau de Lapin has 
rubbed up against many 


nationalities, and little tags of 
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divers foreign languages have 
come off on his speech, like 
loose straws from harvest 
waggons caught upon a hedge. 
And the result is as picturesque 
as his personality. 

“_There’s something I want 
to say to you, Mister. The 
English are not Kaput?” 

“Mais non, mais non, Mon- 
sieur Lapin.” 

‘And the Russians not 
Kaput, gospoda?” 

“Not yet, nor like to be.” 

“And the French not 
Kaput ?” 

“Oh, par exemple!” 

‘‘ But the Boche devils Kaput, 
mein Herr? Ja?” 

“‘Oh, ja, Monsieur Lapin!” 

“Good, good, brother,” said 
the old man with something 
like a sigh of relief. ‘‘For we 
are brothers now, n’est-ce pas ? 
But ’tis hard, so hard! It 
goes near breaking my heart. 
Everywhere I pass—the same 
thing. Thisneighbour? Dead. 
That? Dead. Such a_ one’s 
son? Missing. Wounded in 
every train, in every street. 
All our able men gone, all our 
horses. No one on the land 
now but women and children 
and Methuselahs like myself. 


Dieu de Dieu! MHeu! heu! 
heu!” 

“That is war, brother. Itis 
what we had to expect.” 

“T know, Monsieur |]’An- 


glais,” agreed Peau de Lapin. 
“I’m an old soldier myself. 
Not a good one to begin with, 
mais que voulez-vous? I was 
drunk when I struck the Ser- 
geant, but he was drunk too. 
The Sergeant, he lost his 
stripes over it; and me they 
sent out to Africa to the 
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disciplinary regiment; ‘les 
joyeux,’ you know. We had 
our chance in ‘Seventy, and 
took it. Ho, ho, les joyeux! 
Ta—ta—ta—ta! Cha-arge! 
Ta—ta—ta—ta! At Wissem- 
bourg—but that’s ancient his- 
tory ; and it isn’t what I have 
tosay. Heu! heu! heu!—” 

When the old man had fin- 
ished the fit of coughing with 
which he punctuated all his 
periods, he suddenly brought 
his hand in a military salute 
to the felt ruin on his head. 

“The Emperor!” he cried. 

And his eyes stared out so 
vividly that, following them, 
I seemed to catch the outline 
of a towering figure dashed for 
a second on to the vast Hima- 
laya of white cumulus. 

“T knew a man,” continued 
Peau de Lapin excitedly, his 
hand on my arm, “one of the 
Old Guard. He had seen the 
Emperor a thousand times, 
spoken with him more than 
once. Like all the rest of 
them, he would have gone 
through fire and water for 
him. Did, as a matter of fact: 
Moscow and the Beresina, 
quoi! And he never could be 
got tv believe that the Emperor 
was really dead. His idea was 
that Napoleon had had himself 
frozen and packed in ice. Got 
the idea out of some book, I 
suppose. And he had it in his 
head that the Emperor would 
come again when France 
needed him. <A crazy idea, 
n’est-ce pas? Of course I— 
and yet—you—you don’t be- 
lieve it now, do you, Mister?” 

“TI only wish I could, Mon- 
sieur Lapin.” 

“Of course, of course,” he 
nodded reluctantly. “Even 
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an uneducated man like you 
and me could hardly swallow 
that! But still, I will tell 
you. I have often prayed 
these last days :‘ Notre Pare, 
qui étes aux Cieux—and so 
on—raise him up again. Un- 
freeze him. If our English 
brothers have no objection. 
For ever and ever. Amen.’ 
Heu! heu! heu! Don’t laugh 
at me, Monsieur 1’Anglais. 
An old man—an old fool— 
heu! heu! heu!” 

A plague of that damp 
canal air! It got into my 
throat and choked me. But 
I made him understand some- 
how that I had no mind to 
laugh. 

“Bon!” he said. ‘Good 
men the English. Not Kaput. 
And the French not Kaput! 
Shall I tell you why? Be- 
cause—” 

He raised his arms above his 
head: his face glowed: his 
eyes sparkled. So, a thought 
larger, Elijah might have sat. 

“because HE has come 
back!” he cried. 

“HE! The Emperor? Un- 
frozen? Mon pauvre ami 

“Oh, not in that way!” he 
broke in. “That is a child’s 
idea —the freezing business. 
Heu! heu! heu! Come, I 
will show you.” 

He scrambled to his feet, 
and led me hastily to the old 
tricycle. On one side of the 
packing-case he had glued 
a cheap little oleograph of 
Napoleon, but it was hidden 
now under a portrait, cut out 
of a daily paper, showing 4 
calm and strong face beneath 
a general’s képi. 

Peau de Lapin pulled off his 
hat, and so did I. 
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“You know him?” he said 
—“our Joffre! It struck me 
yesterday. That is how the 
Emperor has returned. Ta— 
ta—ta—ta! En avant, les 
joyeux! Ta—ta—Heu !—heu! 
heu! This cough will be the 
death of me. I shall not see 
—the end. But what of that? 
An old mummy! Vive notre 
Joffre! Vive la France! Vive 
!Empereur !” 


From a century back I heard 
the legionaries’ shout echoing 
up the years, and heard it 
rolling on into coming ages. 
The glorious legend will never 
die, but for all time—pillar of 
fire—will guide the destinies of 
France. What were you ?— 
Man?—Demigod ?— What were 
you that your spirit inspires 
all strategy, starts from every 
trench, heads every charge, 
exults in every cry of triumph, 
calls “ Victory!” to the faint- 
ing soul of an old battered 
rabbit-skin man? 


“ Allons, Sultan!” said Peau 
de Lapin. 

“Vieux curieux!” I re- 
marked, leading back to the 
subject of Sultan’s misdemean- 
our, for I am as inquisitive 
as he. 

“No, no,” said his master. 
“T was a little hard on him. 
A good beast. But he looks 
about him too much. He’s 
nervous, that’s what it is. He 
cannot stand the sight of a 
gendarme.” 

As the appearance of the 
blue-and-white uniform has the 
effect of transforming Sultan 
from a draught animal into a 
“chien de luxe,” I thought that 
his failing might be interpreted 
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otherwise than as mere curi- 
osity. But I letit pass. Peau 
de Lapin harnessed Sultan and 
hoisted himself into the saddle. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur |’ Anglais,” 
he said. 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Lapin. 
Sans adieu.” 

“ Adieu,” he insisted. “An 
old man—confounded bronchi- 
tis—heu! heu! heu! Adieu.” 

Very slowly and solemnly he 
drew his hand out of mine. It 
was as if he were loosing his 
ties with mankind. 

“Tohk! techk! Sultan!” 

Sultan tugged dogfully.: 
Peau de Lapin put all his, 
weight on the treadles: the 
cranky machine creaked into 
movement. I followed them 
out of sound and sight: Peau 
de Lapin’s cough: his “Tchk! 
techk!” and “Hue!” and 
“ Dia !”—for Sultan is a horse: 
the rattle and oclank of the 
Tubal Cain tricycle: and the 
bundle of rabbit-skins on 
Peau de Lapin’s shoulders that 
swung to and fro like a big 
white pendulum. 


The old man is dead, and 


Sultan. We had it this morn- 
ing. 

Peau de Lapin! Ho, Peau 
de Lapin! 


If my voice can carry over 
the dark flood to the Blessed 
Fields where you and Sultan 
wander leisurely, and immortal 
rabbits frolic in the asphodel 
with no fear for their skins, 
take my thanks, brother. I 
was despondent that day—for 
the world—for France. And 
you let in light on my gloom. 
You pointed me to the pillar 
of fire. Vale, frater, vale! 
Adieu, Peau de Lapin, adieu! 
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No one in his senses who 
was also an honest man could 
wish at this moment to pro- 
voke a controversy on the 
treatment of naval officers 
by the Admiralty. On that 
point we must be supposed 
to be all agreed. But the 
question who is truly re- 
sponsible for causing debate 
cannot always be answered 
off-hand. And this is cer- 
tainly the case in regard to 
the discussion in and out of 
Parliament on the decision of 
the Admiralty not to allow 
courts - martial to be held 
promptly on the loss of ships 
so far during the present war. 
Must we put the blame on 
my lerds, who have departed 
from the long-established usage 
of the Navy, or on those who 
find fault with them? Curi- 
ously enough very little, or 
indeed as good as nothing, has 
been said about another in- 
novation—namely, the secrecy 
enforced in the one case, the 
court - martial on Admiral 
Troubridge in regard to 
the escape of the Goeben and 
the Breslau—in which the 
Board has departed from its 
novel practice. We are not to 
assume what it is our business 
to prove. Nor are we to take 
it for granted either that the 
Admiralty is inspired by evil 
motives, or that, with the best 
of intentions, it-is not doing 
mischief. Bassanio meant well 
when he appealed to Portia to 
“wrest onee the law to your 
authority.” Yet there was 
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acknowledged sense in her 
answer— 


‘** There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same ex- 
ample 
Will rush into the State.” 


Abundant mischief has been 
set going by well-meaning 
persons. The _ preliminary 
question, “ What is the decree 
established” in this country 
and in the matter of the hold- 
ing of naval courts - martial? 
has to be sure to be answered. 
And the reply cannot be given 
so shortly as both sides in this 
controversy appear to think. 

Two concessions must be 
made to the Admiralty and 
its defenders, official and un- 
official. The Board is not bound 
to try an officer before dismiss- 
ing him from a command or 
even from the service. And 
no officer can demand a court- 
martial as a right. In 1746 
Sir Edward Vernon, an admiral 
and the most conspicuous flag 
officer of the day, was cashiered 
without trial. Whatever else 
we may think of the action of 
the Board which advised the 
King to strike Sir Edward off 
the list, its legality has never 
been disputed. The authority 
which can do the greater, can 
do the less. There is no lack 
of precedents to show the right 
of the Admiralty to. order an 
admiral to haul down his flag, 
or to turn an officer of lower 
rank ashore. Two cases, one 
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of which occurred in our own 
time, may be quoted from 
among many to serve as illus- 
trations. In 1796 Rear-Ad- 
miral Mann, who was serving 
under Sir John Jervis in the 
Mediterranean, argued himself, 
or in the solitary dignity of the 
starboard side of his quarter- 
deck he brooded himself, into an 
extraordinary delusion. He 
became persuaded that it was 
his duty to take his squadron 
home. The council of war he 
held agreed with him, and home 
he came. The Admiralty con- 
fined itself to ordering him to 
haul down his flag. The case 
of Mann and what is known of 
his character are curious, but 
the only part of the story which 
concerns us is the legality of the 
Admiralty’s action in simply 
dismissing him from command, 
and that was not disputed. 
The second example is within 
the memory of those among us 
who have not the happiness to 
be young. 

On the Ist July 1871, H.M.S. 
Agincourt ran on the Pearl 
Rock, near the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, oneof the best known and 
the most easy to avoid of all the 
perils of the sea. The strand- 
ing took place in broad day- 
light. The Agincourt was the 
flagship ef Rear-Admiral Wil- 
mot, second in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet under Vice- 
Admiral Wellesley. She was 
leading the starboard, or in- 
shore, division. The fleet was 
steering on a course given from 
the flagship of the commander- 
in-chief, and laid down by her 
senior navigating officer, Staff- 
Commander Keddle. This 
course took her right on to the 
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shoal, where she grounded. 
Now the captain, officers, and 
crew of a ship are primarily 
responsible for her safety. The 
responsibility of the men is 
mainly formal, and they are 
discharged. The officers who 
are directly responsible are the 
captain and senior navigating 
officer at all times, and the 
officer of the watch at the 
time of the disaster. Captain 
Beamish of the Agincourt, Staff- 
Commander Knight, and Lieu- 
tenant Bell, the officer of the 
wateh at the time of the strand- 
ing, were brought before a 
court-martial at Devonport on 
the 26th July. They were 
found to be in fault, but were 
lightly sentenced to mere re- 
primand and warning. Their 
main error was that they had 
not tested the orders given 
them, but had steered blindly, 
though the danger of the course 
the Agincourt was following 
was patent to some in her, and 
to others in the ships following 
her inthe line. Captain Beamish 
himself acknowledged to the 
court that he had at the time 
felt that his ship was going 
very near the shoal. The case 
(and it is not the only one nor 
the most recent which could be 
quoted) was an instance of the 
evil which discipline can do 
when it reduces subordinates 
to mere blind obedience and 
timidity. Obviously the matter 
could not remain where the 
court-martial left it. The Ad- 
miralty might now have ordered 
a trial of the superior authori- 
ties of the fleet who laid the © 
course. My lords preferred 
to exercise their power. A 
minute was issued in which 
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they declared themselves satis- 
fied, from a perusal of the evi- 
dence taken at Devonport, that 
the facts were sufficiently 
proved. They held that the 
stranding of the Agincourt was 
occasioned by great negligence 
on the part of other officers 
than the three who had been 
tried. They considered that 
the stranding of the ship was 
primarily due to the unsafe 
course steered by the squadron 
in obedience to the signal from 
the flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Wellesley. It was Rear-Ad- 
miral Wilmot’s duty to inform 
himself of the position of the 
ships in his division, and to 
exercise due care to keep them 
out of danger. If he had been 
vigilant he would not have 
suffered his flagship to run on 
a well-known shoal when the 
marks were distinctly visible. 
Therefore my lords superseded 
both Vice- Admiral Wellesley 
and Rear-Admiral Wilmot, and 
put Staff-Commander Keddle 
of the flagship on half-pay. 
They may or they may not 
have taken the wisest course, 
but the legality of their action 
could not be disputed. 

As touching the matter of 
secrecy,the “decree established” 
has always been that trial by 
court-martial must be public. 
The President can indeed order 
the court to be cleared for the 
purpose of ascertaining the 
opinions of the members com- 
posing it in private, or for 
any other reason. The Admir- 
alty has power to make general 
rules for altering and regulat- 
ing the procedure and practice 
of court-martial.—subject te 
the provisions of Naval Dis- 
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cipline Act of 1866 as amended 
in 1884 and 1909, and also to 
the approval of .the King in 
Council on a report of the 
Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and every order 
so made must be: laid before 
Parliament. 

It may appear that in the 
face of these leading cases, and 
those acknowledged rights of 
the Admiralty, nobody has a 
just ground to accuse the Board 
of departing in the present war 
from the ancient practice of 
the Navy. Nothing has been 
done which has not been done 
before. As might have been 
expected, this is the plea 
advanced by Mr Winston 
Churchill, and the Crown 
lawyers in the House, and the 
unofficial or ex-official advocates 
outside. Only a very unwary 
critic could be disarmed by 
what is essentially a mere 
sophistry. The substance of 
the case against the Board is 
that it has turned what was 
an exception into a rule. It 
has thereby departed from 
ancient custom, and has made 
an innovation which may be 
turned into a precedent of a very 
injurious kind. The doctrine 
which has hitherto been acted 
on in this country in all the 
business of Government has 
been stated once and for all 
by Burke. “It is indeed diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to 
give limits to the mere abstract 
competence of the supreme 
powers, ... but the limits of 
a moral competence, subjecting 
. . « occasional will to per- 
manent reason, and to the 
steady maxims of faith, justice, 
and fixed fundamental policy, 
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are perfectly intelligible and 
perfectly binding upon those 
who exercise any authority, 
under any name or under any 
title, in the State. ... The 
constituent parts of a State 
are obliged to hold their public 
faith with each other, and with 
all those who derive any serious 
interest under their engage- 
ments, a8 much as the whole 
State is bound to keep its faith 
with separate communities. 
Otherwise competence and 
power would soon be con- 
founded, and no law be left 


but the will of a prevailing - 


force.” 

To contend that because the 
Admiralty has on certain oc- 
casions and for particular 
reasons dispensed with a court- 
martial, therefore it may dis- 
pense with court-martial al- 
together, is ‘a legal argument” 
in the worst sense of the word, 
or rather in the entirely unfair 
sense in which the words are 
made to mean a quibble de- 
signed to confuse a witness or 
bamboozle a jury. If a mem- 
ber were to arise in the House 
of Commons and to argue that 
because the independence of 
Belgium was gained by a 
violation of the Treaty of 
Paris, and because the signa- 
tories to that Treaty condoned 
the violation, therefore no 
Treaty, including the one 
which secured Belgian neu- 
trality, could be said to be 
binding, he would be reason- 
ing in just this way. If some 
Admiralty of democratic sen- 
timents and democratic dis- 
regard for the freedom of 
minorities were to cashier 
half a dozen unpopular ad- 


mirals, would it be justified 
by the precedent of Sir Edward 
Vernon? The “permanent 
reason,” the “fixed fundamen- 
tal policy” of the British Navy, 
has been that officers and men 
alike are entitled to a public 
trial where they appear to 
have failed in their duty. The 
abstract competence of the 
supreme authority to act by 
“administrative order” has 
been conceded and used, but 
as an exception and for special 
reasons. Before the exception 
can be. turned into the rule, 
before what was the remedy 
for particular difficulties is 
turned into the common prac- 
tice, the Navy and the country 
are entitled to insist on re- 
ceiving some serious justifica- 
tion for the change. Some 
of the excuses made have been 
positively puerile. Mr Winston 
Churchill must have been ani- 
mated by adownright contempt 
for the understanding of his 
hearers when he told the House 
of Commons that the senior 
officers of the Navy were too 
busy to sit on courts-martial, 
They were not too busy to sit 
in the case of Admiral Trou- 
bridge or to form the Court of 
Inquiry on the explosion in the 
Bulwark. But that argument 
would carry the First Lord to 
extraordinary conclusions. At 
the beginning of the Crimean 
War an officer in a ship 
actively engaged on the coast 
of the Asiatic possessions of 
Russia was murdered by a 
marine sentry. It is not 
physically impossible that the 
same crime might be com- 
mitted now. Would the trial 
of the murderer be postponed 
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till the war is over, or would 
he not be tried, or would he 
be executed without trial by 
administrative order? The 
use which the supreme author- 
ity of the Navy is making of 
its abstract competence would 
justify us in going to that 
length with officer or man. The 
supposition is an absurdity if 
you please, but the reductio 
ad absurdum is a legitimate 
form of argument. Other 
arguments, no less feeble than 
Mr Winston Churchill’s, have 
been produced to show how 
inconvenient it might be to 
hold a court. One was the 
Attorney -General’s quotation 
of the case of Sir Robert Calder, 
who weakened Nelson’s fleet off 
Cadiz by returning in his flag- 
ship to stand his trial for his 
action off Ferrol. In the first 
place, Nelson might have in- 
sisted on his returning in a 
frigate, if he had not been too 
kind-hearted to subject Calder 
to the indignity of going home 
“like a convict.” But the 
fleet off Cadiz was far more 
seriously weakened when Rear- 
Admiral Lewis was sent into 
Gibraltar with his squadron to 
renew his water and provisions, 
whereby he was prevented from 
being present at Trafalgar. In 
both cases there was a neces- 
sity to be faced. It was far 
better to lose the service of 
Admiral Lewis’s ships than to 
supply them from the other 
vessels in the fleet, which might 
have led td the untimely retreat 
of the whole force before hunger 
and thirst. It was better to 


lose Calder’s ships than that 
one admiral should behave 
bad-bloodedly to another—or 
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that the agitation over the 
action off Ferrol should not be 
brought under the cleansing 
influence of an open trial. 
After all, the essential ques- 
tion is, Why did the Navy 
consider it right and a matter 
of course that courts-martial 
should be held? For let it 
be repeated, the “steady prac- 
tice,” the “fixed fundamental 
policy” of the Navy, was to 
hold them. When the First 
Lord told the House of Com- 
mons that some people seemed 
to be under the delusion that 
a crime must have been com- 
mitted whenever a ship was 
lost, and that this was the 
reason for holding a court, 
he was under a misapprehen- 
sion himself. Nobody supposed 
that any crime had been com- 
mitted by the captains of frig- 
ates which were destroyed to 
prevent them from falling into 
the hands of Suffren in the 
Bay of Bengal, or of D’Estaing 
on the coast of North America. 
Yet courts-martial were held 
in, I think I may venture to 
say, all such cases. The proofs 
remain in the reports of court- 
martial in the Record Office. 
They are brief, and on the 
whole formal, but they were 
trials ending in a verdict of 
the court. The desire of the 
officers concerned to be tried 
was both rational and easy 
to understand. They had been 
entrusted with His Majesty’s 
ships, and had lost them. They 
wished to have it put on record 
that they were not to blame, for 
the very sufficient reason that 
acquittal by a court-martial 
was an effectual answer to 
any charge or reproach which 
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might afterwards be produced 
against them. The stress of 
service was quite as severe in 
the wars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as it is to-day. Yet no 
difficulty was found in reeon- 
ciling the formation of courts 
with the discharge of other 
duty. In 1762 H.MS. Raison- 
able was lost on the coast of 
Martinique on the 7th Janu- 
ary, during operations against 
the French. The court-martial 
on the loss was held in Cas 
Navire Bay on the 23rd of the 
month. But all this talk about 
the impossibility of calling off 
service officers from their duty 
in the stress of war looks idle 
in the presence of two well- 
established facts. The first is 
that if a member of a court is 
called for on urgent duty, he 
can be withdrawn, and the 
court can continue to sit 
without him, provided that 
his absence does not reduce 
it to below the legal minimum. 
The second is that the Admir- 
alty can appoint an officer of 
the due rank who is on half- 
pay to sit on a court-martial, 
either from the first or in order 
to replace a member who. is 
withdrawn on urgent service. 
If we are to be guided by rare 
precedents, my lords can go 
much further than that. In 
1669 Mr Pepys was appointed 
captain of a man-of-war for 
twenty-four hours, in order 
that he might sit on a court- 
martial. But it would not be 
in the least necessary to follow 
a precedent from days when 
the corps of naval officers was 
only beginning to be formed, 
and when it was not yet “a 
decree established” that His 


Majesty’s ships must be com- 
manded by men bred to the 
sea. There would never be 
a lack of gentlemen qualified 
to sit on a court who would 
be available for the discharge 
of that duty. 

There is one consideration 
which must not be ignored, and 
which does appear to provide 
a good reason for at once 
postponing a court-martial. 
Matter of such a character 
that it cannot be made public 
without injury to the service 
and the country may form 
part of the evidence. But, as 
has been already pointed out, 
the President has power to 
clear the court when publicity 
is not desirable. In this war 
the Admiralty, as we have 
noted above, has caused one 
court-martial to be held with 
closed doors. The decision is 
perhaps of dubious legality ; 
but the naval officers would 
not object to a trial behind 
closed doors so long as they 
obtained what they have al- 
ways valued—namely, the 
security that they will not 
be condemned without the op- 
portunity to vindicate them- 
selves before their brothers-in- 
arms and “the Service.” This 
they would still retain, even in 
a secret inquisition, provided 
always that the inquisitors 
were naval men. The Navy 
has never asked for what ex- 
ists in some countries—that is 
to say, the privilege of being 
justiceable at all times only 
by a court of their own. This 
country has never known nor 
wished to know the “military 
forum” of Spain and Spanish 
America. On the contrary, 
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when, in the reign of George 
IL, the Ministry of the day 
proposed to render half-pay 
officers subject to trial by 
court-martial for acts com- 
mitted when they were not 
on active service, it was so 
vehemently resisted by them 
that it was forced to with- 
draw. What the Navy has 
desired, and has _ considered 
itself entitled to, is the oppor- 
tunity to be judged for mili- 
tary acts done in the discharge 
of duty, by the most competent 
form of court. And this de- 
sire of theirs is based on their 
reluctance to be entirely at 
the merey of a “law” which 
is “ but the will of a prevailing 
force.” 

We misjudge altogether if 
we look upon court - martial 
only as a threat or an in- 
strument for inflicting pun- 
ishment. It is that to the 
offender, no doubt. But it is 
also a guarantee even to him, 
and it is so to a far greater 
extent to allothers. The point 
of view may be illustrated by 
analogy. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the positions 
of the curé in France and the 
mere “disservant ”’ — between 
the parish priest and the 
“ourate.” The first can be 
removed only for canonical 
reasons and by a_ regular 
process, which means that the 
authority must give the right 
reasons and allow of a de- 
fence. The second has no 


right, no security. That the 
“abstract competence” of a 
supreme authority extends to 
the power to act without 
process of law may be allowed. 
The thing has been done in 
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all countries and in various 
ways. England knew the Bill 
of Attainder; and the cruder 
form of the same process was 
the mere act of sovereignty 
by which Philip II. of Spain 
or the Emperor Ferdinand 
ordered the killing of Escovedo 
or of Wallenstein. But bills 
of attainder and killing by 
royal order have fallen into 
very bad odour. A Church 
in which the parish priest is 
replaced by the mere “dis- 
servant” is degraded and 
enslaved. A body of officers 
who are deprived of what they 
have cherished as a security 
and a protection will lose in 
character, in self-reliance, and 
in self-respect. They may be- 
come, they probably will be- 
come, more docile to “the 
prevailing foree” for the time 
being at Whitehall; but be- 
fore very long they will begin 
to lose something of that old 
independence of character and 
readiness to take responsibil- 
ities which has been the very 
birth of the British naval 
officer. 

Mr Winston Churchill told 
the House of Commons that 
the public interest would not 
be served by half a dozen naval 
causes célébres, which would 
excite discussion and leave 
the public very divided on 
the merits of the question. If 
he only meant a recurrence of 
such a scandal as the notorious 
Keppel and Palliser courts- 
martial of 1779, he was very 
right. Yet even in regard to 
such a pestilential evil as that 
was, we may answer that if 
ever the country and the Navy 
are infected with passionate 
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faction as they were at the 
beginning of the American War 
of Independence, the disease 
will rage at Whitehall as well 
as other places. And bad as 
that eruption of peccant 
humours was, the crisis was 
perhaps better than the pro- 
longation of a latent malady. 
At any rate it cleared the air, 
and evacuated not a little cor- 
rupt matter. Moreover, it is 
at least a question whether 
concealments and suppressions 
do not in the end tend to pro- 
duce that very discontent and 
angry sense of wrong which go 
on smouldering till they break 
out somewhere and somehow. 
We do not profess to know 
what the First Lord had in his 
mind when he spoke of possible 
naval causes célébres. But it 
is not our fault if mysterious 
nods and winks of this kind 
set the world wondering what 
it is that is to be concealed. 
We know very well, and all 
the world knows, that certain 
things have happened which 
the censorship conceals in the 
old ostrich way—by hiding its 
head under a bush and present- 
ing “its foolish hinder parts 
to heaven,” Who is deceived 
here? Not the enemy, who is 
perfectly well informed. As 
for ourselves, if we do not know 
the truth we know quite enough 


to set going a mutter of— 
“Well,. well, we know,”—or 
“We could, an if we would,” — 
or “If we were to speak,”—or 
“There be, an if they might,”— 
or such ambiguous giving-out. 

It would be folly in a very 
high degree to demand publicity 
a8 @ mere satisfaction to the 
curious gossip. But ecandour 
may have its uses, even if the 
gossip is incidentally pleased. 
And there is one wholesome use 
which it can hardly fail to 
have. The Admiralty may be 
indifferent to the danger that 
its concealments will be ac- 
counted for not by the desire 
to withdraw from the enemy 
information which would be 
useful to him, but to protect 
itself against criticism by us. 
Nobody has a right to say that 
this is the case, but everybody 
is well entitled to say that 
if once any Government is al- 
lowed to suppress truth about 
matters which are of vital 
consequence to the country, 
then all the conditions whieh 
enable blundering, or even dis- 
honest, public men to cloak 
their own misconduct, will 
instantly be produced, and 
the consequences will soon 
follow. It would be an im- 
pertinence towards our readers 
to say what those consequences 
must be. 
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Do you remember that 
passage in ‘Vanity Fair’ 
where Thackeray, after de- 
scribing Becky’s first flight 
into the country, asks ‘‘ Where 
is the road now, and its merry 
incidents of life? Is there no 
Chelsea or Greenwich for the 
old honest pimple-nosed coach- 
men? I wonder where are 
they, those good fellows? Is 
old Weller alive or dead? and 
the waiters, yea, and the inns 
at which they waited, and the 
cold rounds of beef inside, and 
the stunted ostler, with his 
blue nose and clinking pail, 
where is he, and where is his 
generation? To those great 


geniuses now in petticoats, 


who shall write novels for 
the beloved reader’s children, 
these men and things will be 
as much legend and history 
as Nineveh, or Cceur-de-Lion, 
or Jack Sheppard. For them 
stage-coaches will have become 
romances—a team of four bays 
as fabulous as Bucephalus or 
Black Bess. Ah, how their 
coats shone, as the stablemen 
pulled their clothes off, and 
away they went—ah, how 
their tails shook, as with 
smoking sides at the stage’s 
end they demurely walked 
away into the inn- yard! 
Alas! we shall never hear the 
horn sing at midnight, or see 
the pike gates fly open any 
more.” 

The road indeed is gone, and 
all Mr Cecil Aldin’s skill can- 
not bring it back again. But 
Thackeray was wrong to-imply 
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INDIAN POST-OFFICE IN FRANCE. 


that all the romance of the 
mails went with it, though all 
the world accepted his view 
until one Kipling arose and 
overthrew it. His Majesty's 
mails—even in peace-time the 
phrase has a fine mouth-filling 
sound, and just now, in the 
tumult of this our war——. Go 
down to that one among the 
great London stations whence 
letters and parcels are de- 
spatched to our army, which, 
by the way, when they do not 
arrive, swears just as terribly 
in Flanders as ever did any 
of its forerunners. Time your 
visit half an hour or so before 
the starting of the mail-train, 
keep your eyes open, and re- 
main unmoved if you can. 
You will not have been there 
long before the first of the 
great red postal motor-vans 
sails majestically in and dis- 
charges its contents in the 
place appointed. Another and 
another follows it, until it 
would seem that all the place 
is in a fair way to be swamped 
with mail-bags. Ugly things, 
are they not? But think what 
they mean—what love and 
tears and prayers and hopes, 
what breaking: hearts of our 
women, what self-sacrifice of 
our men! 

There are passengers, 00, 
by the train as well as mails 
—some civilians, but for the 
most part officers and men in 
khaki bound for the front, 
hard and fit-looking, with the 
ruddy hue of health in their 
cheeks, and their women-folk 
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are assembled to see them go. 
How many thousands have 
gone already, and of these how 
many shall return no more? 
How many have come back 
pale, slow-moving, feeble, or 
maimed, and carried by other 
men? In these days most of 
us have taken some part in 
these sacraments of farewell, 
and, even if we have not, no 
extraordinary delicacy is needed 
to make us respect the part- 
ings of others. Let us stick to 
our mail-bags and see what 
becomes of them, or at least of 
some of them. The date of 
our departure either falls be- 
fore the 18th February 1915, 
or else by unexampled good 
fortune our ship is able to 
elude the German mines and 
submarines, Anyhow, the for- 
tune which befriends the brave 
secures to us @ smooth and 
uneventful crossing. Smooth, 
it may be, but there are some 
members of our island race 
who are never altogether at 
their ease upon a steamer. 
Unhappily, I am one of them, 
and the form the malady takes 
with me is a sort of inert 
restlessness, which keeps me 
prowling about the ship. 

As we wander about we 
notice that the mass of mail- 
bags has parted into two heaps, 
one much larger than the 
other. The explanation is 
simple. The Indian Govern- 
ment, which sometimes likes 
to do things thoroughly, when 
it despatched the Indian con- 
tingent upon its momentous 
journey, took all possible 
measures for the comfort of 
its troops. Amongst other 
things it sent with them an 
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Indian Postal Establishment 
and a number of Indian Field 
Post-Offices. After all it would 
not be fair to spring upon the 
G.P.O. a polyglot host whose 
correspondence is conducted 
through the medium of un- 
known languages written in 
illegible characters. So more 
than one “town in northern 
France,” beloved of the censor, 
contains at this moment an 
Indian Post-Office, and at one 
of them is the head office where 
the bulk of the postal work is 
done. If you have the requisite 
leisure and inclination, you will 
not have any insuperable diffi- 
culty in finding where that is. 
The office is located in a 
decayed mansion, which must 
once have been a pleasant 
country house. But its pleas- 
aunces have been cut down in 
the course of years, and only 
a small and sooty garden now 
keeps off the unlovely quarter 
that has sprung up about it. 
The Indian clerks and packers 
are a source of never-failing 
interest to young France, and 
a knot of urchins is always to 
be seen clustered about the 
garden gate peeringin. “Good- 
bye,” they say, with shrill geni- 
ality to all Englishmen on all 
oceasions, and encouraged by 
the kindness with which their 
long-suffering favourite, Thomas 
Atkins, always receives their 
advances, they thrust outgrubby 
little paws to shake, and clam- 
our excitedly for “souvenirs.” 
So great is the eagerness of the 
French people, great and small, 
to obtain British regimental 
badges and buttons, that for 
a while our army was like to 


be stripped of these things, 
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Government their possession 
by an unauthorised person was 
declared illegal. But the giving 
is not allon one side. Attached 
to one of the Indian Post-Offices 
is a pleasant-faced young Brah- 
man orderly, whose acquaint- 
ance I first made some months 
ago. Indeed, I was able to be 
of some slight service to him 
in connection with the purchase 
of a wateh and chain on which 
he had set his heart. When- 
ever I come across him now he 
shows them to me. At first 
he had nothing at the other 
end of the chain to balance the 
watch. But since then I have 
noticed a _ steadily - growing 
bunch of little medallions of 
the Virgin Mary (singularly 
out of place upon a Brahman 
bosom), which I swear he never 
purchased. I suspect that he 
has been following the Hora- 
tian maxim ; but that, after all, 
like his rapidly advancing pro- 
ficiency in the French lang- 
uage, is entirely his own affair. 

Before the steps which lead 
up to the hall-door of the 
house stands an enormous 
motor lorry, from which an 
endless string of ant -like 
packers is removing countless 
letter-bags, while one in auth- 
ority stands by to keep the 
tally. In the room nearest the 
doer the “ outward ” letter mail 
is sorted. Here come the bags 
from the Field Post-Offices, 
whose place is close behind the 
firing line, and here their con- 
tents are sorted into pigeon- 
holes according to destination. 
The genial personage in charge 
and his assistants work at 
lightning speed. <A bag is 
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opened and emptied into a 
great basket. Two sorters 
swovup down upon the - letters 
and gather them up in great 
handfuls, which are_ sorted, 
stamped, and pigeon-holed in 
a twinkling. Neither spidery 
Urdu, nor clumsy Gurmukhi, 
nor square-faced Hindi, nor all 
the doubtful scribbles ef the 
East, to say nothing of a good 
deal of English, legible and the 
reverse,seems to present any diffi- 
culty. In no time the basket is 
empty and there is nothing left 
forusto admire. We passoninto 
a larger apartment where the 
parcels are dealt with. These, 
of course, are nearly all “in- 
ward ”—i.e., addressed to the 
troops, and at one time, before 
Christmas, averaged well over 
a thousand a-day. I sometimes 
wonder whether the addition 
of Christmas to the already 
extensive list of Indian holi- 
days, as a festival common to 
all classes and creeds, will not 
some day be the only surviving 
mark of a forgotten British 
domination in India, Be that 
as it may, there is no lack of 
other traces in the parcel-room, 
and everywhere the same quiet 
efficiency and rapid disposal of 
work. On the floor above is 
the sorting-room for “inward” 
letters. This can only be seen 


‘in its glory once a-week, when 


the Indian mail comes in. 
Considering how large is the 
percentage amongst the peas- 
antries of India who are re- 
turned at the census as illiter- 
ate, the volume of our Indian 
soldiers’ correspondence is pro- 
digious. This no doubt would 
be so in any case, but it is not 
unconnected with the fact that 
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in India no postage is charged 
on letters addressed to the 
Expeditionary Force. Not less 
astounding than the volume of 
the correspondence is its diver- 
sity. Here is a cream - laid 
envelope bearing a regimental 
crest which has, I fear, been 
filched from a writing-table in 
the ante-room of a mess in 
Lucknow. That ordinary-look- 
ing cover started last Decem- 
ber from Kashgar, in Chinese 
Turkistan, and has been carried 
over the Roof of the World in 
mid-winter. There is a squab 
little missive, cunningly folded 
until it is scaree bigger than 
two postage stamps. Its ad- 
dress is neatly written in the 
top-knotted Marathi character. 
For the first twenty miles of 
its journey it was borne on the 


back of a sweating runner. 


armed with a spear and a 
string of jingling bells to pro- 
tect him from the tigers that 
infest the jungles through 
which his path lies. This 
curious-looking communication 
is an official envelope which 
has been turned inside out, 
regummed and used afresh, 
The postmark shows that it 
must have been written across 
the border of British India, 
and the “daégi” who brought 
it down the rocky slope of the 
Khuzhma Sar from Sarwekai 
in Waziristan probably had 
need to be on the look-out for 
bullets. It seems to be rather 


bulky, and perhaps if we could 
open it we should find in ita 
“tawiz” or charm, consisting 
of a verse or two from the 
Quran, traced from the right 
on dirty paper by the local 
mulla, and sewn up in silk by 
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the pious hands of some one 
at home. It is to be worn at 
the throat or round the top of 
the left arm, according to 
direction ; and border opinion, 
despite frequent evidence to 
the contrary, regards it as 
“good” against accidents by 
lead or steel.. With the 
“tawiz’”’ will be a letter, short, 
for the Pathan is no scholar, 
and couched in the vilest Urdu. 
For Pashtu is never written 
except in poetry, and the 
Pathan will learn no more of 
the language of the despised 
black man (that is what he 
calls his Indian neighbour) 
than is absolutely necessary 
for his simple purposes. If the 
letters which they send across 
the sea are anything like those 
which they write to one another 
in their own country, there will 
be much news in the letter. A. 
and B. and C. and D. have been 
killed. So has E. “aurat ke 
upar”’ (over a woman). F. has 
died “his own death ” (i.¢., by 
natural causes). The Bada 
Khel and the Marai Khel have 
had a fight over the disputed 
grazing ground of Pakhu 
Tangi, but no one was hit and 
no sheep were driven. There 
has been good rain, and the 
erops are promising. The 
writer is well and prays for the 
addressee’s welfare and speedy 
return, All at home are well 
and the cattle are fat. The 
addregsee’s sister, who is prob- 
ably the~writer’s wife, has 
been to such and such a shrine 
to pray for him and to get the 
“tawiz.” There has been no 
scoring on either side in the 
family feud, and in so-and-so’s 
house a son has been born. 
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How it must make his heart 
yearn—as it is read to him— 
for the rugged country which 
he calls home. 

Besides these there are heaps 
upon heaps of letters from 
places all over India, especially 
the Punjab, and rarer com- 
munications from Aden, 
Somaliland, China, Egypt, and 
wherever else the Indian 
soldier has erossed the sea to 
serve the King-Emperor. 

In one corner of the room is 
a basket of moderate size into 
which every now and again a 
letter finds its way. The Post- 
Office gets early information of 
casualties and arranges accord- 
ingly. 

On the second floor are the 
rooms occupied by the postal 
staff, and in the garden are the 
kitchens and outhouses ren- 
dered necessary by the require- 
ments of many castes. 

Some Indian regiments before 
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they came away had a large 
number of envelopes printed 
with their address—it is only 
the designation and number of 
the unit, brigade, division, &c., 
care of the Presidency Post- 
master, Bombay—and made 
them available for distribution 
to the dependants of their men. 
Others were not so prudent, and 
some very queerly addressed 
letters arrive to be dealt with, 
First there are the letters—and 
these are perhaps the majority 
—which are addressed in some 
Indian language only, These 
offer no difficulty to the postal 
staff, and only seem curious to 
those few Europeans who can 
read what is written on them 
in virtue of the apparently 
invariable law which makes the 
East and the West do the same 
thing in exactly opposite ways. 
This is what some of these 
would look like if the address 
were in English :— 


“THIs ENVELOPE TO THE COUNTRY OF FRANCE TO THE EvROPEAN WAR. 
May iT REAcH TO Division No. — BrigapE No. — Reeimznt No. — 


Troop No. — TO THE HAND OF MY BELOVED SON —— —— Sowar. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT AND AN ANSWER IS DESIRED AT ONCE. 
WRITTEN BY —— —— FROM VILLAGE —— Post-Orrice —— TansIL —— 


District —— ON THE 5TH JANUARY 1915 aT 3.30 P.M.” 


The counterpart to the above, 


But very often more minute 


written from this end, is not directions are given. Here are 
worth setting out at length. two examples :— 
(On the face of the envelope.) 
“To THE COUNTRY OF INDIA, PROVINCE ——, CANTONMENT ——, REGIMENT 
No. —— (Depot), TO RECEIVE HONOUR AT THE HAND OF JEMADAR 
(On the reverse.) 
To THE LAND OF INDIA, COUNTRY OF TIRAH, NEAR Post OrFricE ——, TO 


— ——. IF THE JEMADAR IS NOT IN THE CANTONMENT, IT IS IN- 
CUMBENT ON ALL GENTLEMEN TO SEND THIS LETTER AFTER HIM TO HIS 
COUNTRY TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN.” 
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“To THE LAND OF INpIA, Province PunsasB, District JHELAM, TAHSIL 
CuakwaL, Post-Orrice, Do, Vittace Do, InTO THE HANDS OF UNCLE 
—— —— MAY THIS ENVELOPE BE CONVEYED. IT IS TO BE GIVEN INTO 
HIS HANDS AND THOSE OF NO OTHER PERSON. ANY ONE DISREGARDING 
THIS INJUNCTION WILL RENDER HIMSELF LIABLE TO LEGAL PUNISHMENT.” 


A request that nothing is to 
be given to the postman on 
delivery is not uncommon. But 
whether it reflects credit on the 
honesty of the postal depart- 
ment or not I have not yet 
made up my mind. Amongst 
letters addressed to the force it 
is not unusual to find some con- 


signed “to the land of Europe, 
to the country of King France.” 
But it is when the writer, 
whether in India or France, 
gives way to a natural impulse 
and attempts to address his 
letter in English, that the most 
bizarre effects are produced. 
Here is a patchwork affair :— 


(In Urdu) “To THE CounTRY OF FRANCE. 


(In English) 


INDIAN X.P.DISHANARY FARS’ 


—— DIVISION, NO — MIYUL KAR, 


(In Urdu) To BE FORWARDED To (in English) A. B., VETERINARY ASSISTANT. 
(In Urdu) IF YoU CANNOT GET THIS ADDRESS READ, THEN SIMPLY COPY IT.” 


The last clause, of course, 
which is tucked away in a 
corner of the envelope, is merely 
an unthinking reproduction of 
directions which the addressee 


“99 LASCARS SANITARY 
DIVISION, INDIANS 


must have given when he put 
down his address. 

The next is more difficult to 
decipher. The reproduction 
below is exact :— 


AX POSITION’ — BREROPH® 
TO PRESIDENCY POST MASTER, BOMBAY, 


TO A.B.” 


but perhaps this is worse :— 


“To COWPAINTER® RAMMY SAMMY,’ 
FATHER OF — — — 


T. 


The following could only be 
read by a person with some 


DECCAN, INDIA.” 


knowledge of Urdu, though it 
is all in English :— 





: Expeditionary Force. _ 
Expedition. 5 Brigade. 


2 Mule Corps. 


3 29th Lancers Cavalry. 


6 Carpenter. 7 Rama Swami. 
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“THe Masar! 


Camp 
USMAILAH 2 
FirE-worK Hovuss* No. — Movuntep,! 
To A.B.” 
After this 
“INDIA 
PuNsJAB 
District Goosz Rart.”5 
and 
-“To A. B. Esqre® 
Surrer Miner Kine Grorce’? 
INTHETRENCH.” 
are easy. and Barton (in both of which 


Letters from France to Eng- 
land, and from England to 
France, show certain general 
characteristics in their ad- 
dresses, and some brilliant 
phonetic spelling. The first 
thing noticeable is the prevalent 
confusion between Brighton 


“A. B. 


places hospitals for Indians 
have been opened). But this 
is of less consequence, because 
London looms so large that it 
not infrequently absorbs them 
both. Thus, if the sorter be 
intelligent, a letter addressed 
to 


Your Peas, 
; Burton, Lonpon, 


will find its way to York Place, 
Brighton. 

Next, there is the difficulty 
of keeping the Presidency Post- 
master at Bombay out of it. 
That was the address the men 
were given when they started, 
and to that they naturally 
cling, whether the letters they 
write now have to go within 


Wiwuayart.” 


five thousand miles of Bombay 
or not. Lastly, there is the 
constant use of “Trench” 
(which is very apt to be con- 
fused with Franee),® or the 
Urdu equivalent “Morcha” 
or “Firing Line” as a place- 
name. A letter was received 
the other day on which the last 
two lines of the address were :— 


“X.P.DOGMANY PRESS 
INTHTARNCH.” 





1 J.e., Misr = Egypt. 2 Ismailia. 


3 =Toh khana—i.e., battery. 


* Mountain. 5 Gujrat. 6 The addressee was an Indian private. 
7 K.G.O. Sappers and Miners. 8 It often appears as FaRNoH or FRANCHES. 
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while another bore the legend :— 


“ FRANSINDITINCH.” 


‘“*‘ MORCHA TRUCH ” is another 
variant, as also are “ PHORGU- 


The best of all is kept for 
the last, and its solution is left 


LAIN” and “FINLAND” for to the ingenuity of ‘Maga’s’ 


firing line. 


‘“‘)FaTHERLY KHAN 


readers. It runs :— 


No. — Mutzes Course 
—— DIvIsIon 
Wits 58 RIFries 


By the side of this even 
“Emma M. Dean Rizarbi”? 
and “John Dad, Sepoy ”? seem 
commonplace. 

But it is all very well to 
laugh. Which of us could 
shape better or as well if we 
had to address our letters in a 
foreign language with a strange 


IFF in France.” 


character? Pluck and bad 
spelling have often gone to- 
gether, and a stout heart is a 
better possession than unlimited 
erudition. So let us laugh very 
kindly at the literary vagaries 
of these honest fellows, to whom 
the whole Empire owes so deep 
a debt of gratitude. 





1 Im4m-ud-Din, Reservist. 


2 Jehan Dad. 
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NICKY-NAN, 


[April 


RESERVIST. 


BY “Gg.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—CORPORAL SANDERCOCK. 


NIcKY-NAN arose with the 
dawn after a night of little 
sleep. Very cautiously, with 
one hand feeling the wall, and 
in the other carrying his boots, 
lest he should wake the Pen- 
haligons, he stole downstairs to 
his parlour. The day being 
Sunday, he could not dare to 
risk outraging public opinion 
by carrying shovel or visgy 
through the open streets. To 
be sure nobody was likely to be 
astir at that hour: for Polpier 
lies late abed on Sunday morn- 
ings, the fishermen claiming it 
as their week’s arrears of sleep. 
None the less it might happen: 
Un’ Benny, for example, was 
a wakeful old man, given to 
rising from his couch unreason- 
ably and walking abroad to 
commune with his Maker. For 
certain if Nicky-Nan should be 
met, going or coming, with a 
shovel on his shoulder, his 
dereliction from grace would 
be trumpeted throughout the 
parish, and—worse, far worse 
—it would excite curiosity. 

In the parlour he provided 
himself with the plastering 
trowel and a sack, and wrapped 
the one in the other into a 
tight pareel, easily carried 
under the crook of his arm-pit. 
With this he tiptoed along the 
passage. There was no trouble 
with latch or bolt: for, save in 


tempestuous weather, the front 
door of the old house — with 
half the front doors of the town 
—stood open all night long. 
An enormous sea- shell, sup- 
posed of Pernambuco, served it 
for weight or “dog,” holding it 
tight-jammed against the wall 
of the passage. 

Nicky-Nan seated himself on 
the bench in the porchway and 
did on his boots. The light 
was very dim here, and his 
fingers trembled, so that he 
took a long time threading the 
laces through the eyelet-holes. 
He became aware that his 
nerves were shaken. At the 
best of times, with his hurt 
leg, he found this operation of 
lacing his boots one of the 
worst of the day’s jobs. It 
cost him almost as much time 
as shaving, and far more 
pain. 

But at length the laces were 
threaded and tied, and tucking 
his parcel under his arm he set 
forth. He had forgotten his 
walking-staff and dared not go 
back to fetch it. Moreover, in 
Polpier it is held to be inau- 
spicious if, once started on an 
enterprise, you turn back for 
something you have forgotten: 
and Nicky-Nan, a sceptio by 
habit, felt many superstitions 
assailing him this morning. 
For instance, he had been care- 
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ful to lace up his right boot 
before his left, 

A high tide filled the inner 
pool of the harbour, and on its 
smooth surface several gulls 
floated, paddling lazily if at all. 
These birds know Sunday from 
week-days as well as any 
Christian folk: which is noth- 
ing very wonderful, for the 
Polpier boats have lain at 
home all the night and there 
is no fish-offal drifting about. 
Nicky-Nan counted the birds 
carefully, and drew a breath of 
relief on assuring himself that 
they totalled fifteen—an odd 
number and a lucky one. But 
he had no sooner done so than, 
as if they had been waiting for 
him, to signal misfortune, two 
of the flock arose, pattered for 
a moment on the water, wheeled 
twice, thrice, in short circles, 
and sailed off. His heart sank 
as he did the small sum in sub- 
traction : but he controlled him- 
self, noting that they sailed off 
to the right. 

It was pretty to see them 
rising out of the blue liquid 
shadow of the harbour-pool ; 
rising until, in a flash, they 
took the morning sun-ray that 
struck almost level across the 
top of the chasm, and were 
transformed into winged jewels 
dazzling the eye. But Nicky- 
Nan scarcely marked this, being 
preoccupied with his cares and 
fears: for where a man’s 
treasure is, there will his heart 
be also. Nor did he note at 
the bend of the cliff, which 
brought him in turn, after a 
long climb, face to face with 
the sun, that already its beams 
were warming the dew-drenched 
cushions of thyme on either 


side of the track, and drawing 
delicious odour from them. 
The ray, smiting full in his 
eyes for a moment or two, hid 
from him all details of the 
landscape ahead and on his 
left, even as effectually as it 
hid the stars of night. Nicky- 
Nan hobbled on for a few 
paces, blinking. Then, with a 
cateh of the breath, he came to 
a halt. Then, his vision clear- 
ing by degrees, he let out a 
gasp and his knees sheok under 
him, 

A couple of hundred yards 
away, and for half a mile be- 
yond that, the green turf was 
populous with soldiery ! 

For some miles east and west 
of our haven the coast-front 
runs, a8 it were, in two tiers. 
From the sea rises a sheer face 
of naked rock, averaging some 
two hundred feet in height, 
for the most part unscaleable, 
but here and there indented 
with steep gully-ways, down 
each of which, through thickets 
of cow-parsley, flax, kale, and 
brambles, matted curtains of 
ground-ivy, tussocks of thrift 
and bladder-campion, a rivulet 
tumbles to the brine. Above 
this runs a narrow terrace or 
plat of short turf, where a man 
may walk with his hands in his 
pockets; and here, with many 
ups and downs, runs the track 
used by the coastguard, who 
blaze the stones beside it at 
intervals with splashes of whit- 
wash, for guidance on dark 
nights. Above this plateau, 
which here expands to a width 
of twenty or thirty feet and 
anon contracts almost to noth- 
ing, the cliff takes another 
climb, right away now to the 
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skyline; but the acclivity is 
gentler, with funnel - shaped 
turfy hollows between bastions 
of piled rock not unlike Dart- 
moor tors or South African 
kopjes im miniature. On top 
of all runs a second terrace, 
much broader than the first, 
and a low hedge, beyond which, 
out of sight, the cultivated land 
begins. 

Hard by the foot of one of 
these rock-bastions, on a fan- 
shaped plat of green, backed 
by clumps of ivy and wind- 
tortured thorns, a group of 
tents had sprung up like a 
cluster of enormous mushrooms, 
More tents aligned the upper 
terrace, under the lee of the 
hedge: and here also five or 
six waggons stood against the 
skyline, with men busy about 
them. Smaller knots of men 
in khaki toiled in the hollows, 
dragging down poles, sleepers, 
bundles of rope, parcels of picks 
and entrenching spades for 
the lower camp. Twos and 
threes, perched precariously on 
the rock-ridges, held on to 
cheek-ropes, guiding the descent 
of the heavier gear. The sound 
of voices shouting orders came 
borne on the clear morning 
air; and above it, as Nicky- 
Nan halted, rose the note of a 
bugle, on which somebody was 
practising to make up for time 
lost in days of peace. 

Nicky-Nan pulled his wits 
together and stumbled forward, 
terror in his heart. Could he 
reach the ’taty-patch and 
snatch his treasure before 


these invaders descended upon 
it? 

The patch (as has been told) 
lay in a hollow, concealed from 


Nicky-Nan, Reservist. 





[April 


sight of the pilot-house. The 
cliff-track crossed a sharp knoll 
and brought you upon it sud- 
denly. Nicky-Nan’s heart beat 
fast, and unconsciously he ac- 
celerated -his hobble almost to 
a run. As he pulled up short 
on the edge of the dip a sob 
broke from him — almost a 
ory. 
Below him a couple of men 
in khaki were measuring the 
hollow with a field-tape; while 
a third—an officer—stood al- 
most midway between them 
pencilling notes in a_ book, 
The tape stretched clean across 
the potato-patch. 

“Right!” announced the 
officer, not perceiving Nicky, 
whose shadow, of course, lay 
behind on the path. 

The nearer man—a stout 
corporal—dropped his end of 
the measuring-tape. The other 
wound it up slowly. 

“We'll have to lay the 
trench through here,” said the 
officer; and quoted, “‘I’m sorry 
for Mr Naboth—I’m sorry to 
cause him pain;’ but you, 
corporal, must find him and 
tell him he’ll get eompensation 
for disturbance.” He pocketed 
his note - book, turned, and 
mounted the slope tewards the 
encampment. Thesoldier hold- 
ing the spool on the far side of 
the dip finished winding the 
tape very leisurably ; which 
gave it the movement and 
appearance of a long snake 
crawling back te him across 
Nicky-Nan’s potato-tops and 
over Nicky-Nan’sfence. Then, 
shutting the spool with a click, 
he turned away and followed 
his officer. The stout cor- 
poral, left alone, seated him- 
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self on a soft cushion of thyme, 
drew forth a pipe from his hip- 
pocket, and was in the act of 
lighting it when Nicky-Nan 
descended upon him. 

“And ’oo may you be?” 
asked the stout corporal, turn- 
ing about as he puffed. 

“You—you’ve no business 
here,” stammered Nicky wrath- 
fully. ‘The first sojer I catch 
trespassin’ on my piece 0’ 
ground, I’ll have the law on 
him!” 

“Hullo! Be you the owner 
o’ this patch, then ?” 

“Yes, I be: and I tell ’ee 
you've no business messin’ 
around my property.” 

The corporal removed the 
pipe from his mouth and 
rubbed its bowl softly against 
the side of his nose. “So you 
said, to be sure. I didn’ laugh 
at the moment, not bein’ a 
triggerish chap at a joke. But 
it'll come in time. That’s why 
I joined the sappers.” 

“Eh?” 

“TI takes a pleasure in re- 
doocin’ things. . . . Well, if 
you be the owner o’ this here 
patch, the pleasure is mootual, 
for you’ve saved me time an’ 
trouble over and above your 
speakin’ so humorous. And 
what might your name be, 
makin’ so bold?” 

* Nanjivell.” 

“You don’t say so! ... 
Christian name?” 

“* Nicholas.” 

“Tis a fair co-incidenee,” 
mused the corporal aloud. 
“T knew a man once by the 
name of Nanjivell—a_fish- 
dealer; but he was called 
Daniel, an’ he’s dead, what's 
more, I remember him all the 


better, because once upon a 
time, in my young days, I 
made a joke upon him, so 
clever it surprised myself. It 
began with my sendin’ in a 
bill ‘account rendered’ that 
he'd already paid. I started by 
tellin’ ’ee that I was young 
at the time. *Twas before I 
married my wife to look after 
the books, an’ I won’t say that 
I wasn’ a bit love-struck an’ 
careless. Any way, in went 
that dam bill; and he’d kep’ 
the receipt, which made him 
furious. Mad as fire he was, 
an’ wrote me a letter about it. 
Such a saucy letter! “Twas 
only last Christmas or there- 
abouts I found it in my desk 
an’ tore it up. But I got even 
with him. ‘Dear sir,’—I wrote 
back, ‘your favour of the 5th 
instant received an’ unchristian 
spirit of the same duly noted. 
On inquiry I find the 3 lb. of 
sausages to esteemed order was 
paid for on Lady-day: which 
on cooler thoughts you will see 
in the light of a slip as might 
have happened to anybody. 
Which in fact it did in this 
case. P.S.—Nanjivell ought to 
rhyme with civil. What a’ 
mistake when it rhymes with 
D——!—Yours faithfully ’— 
and I signed my name. Then, 
on second thoughts, I tacked 
on another pos’script, At this 
distance o’ time I can’t be sure 
if ’twas ‘Flee from the Wrath 
to Come’ or ‘The Wages 0’ 
Sin is Death ’—but I think the 
latter, as bin’ less easily twisted 
into a threat. . . . That,” 
added the corporal after a 
pause, “closed the correspon- 
dence.” 

“And where,” Nicky - Nan 
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asked, “might all this have 
happened ?” 

“At Penryn: which, for 
electoral purposes, is one 


borough with Falmouth... . 
I hoped as you would ha’ 
laughed: but I’m glad to 
find you interested, anyway. 
Sandercock is my name, if you 
can make anything o’ that,— 
Mr Sandercock, Fore Street, 
Penryn, pork and _ family 
butcher. You've heard 0’ 
Sandercock’s hogs-puddin’s I 
don’t doubt?” 

“ Never.” 

“Haven’t travelled much, 
maybe?” 

“Knocked about a little. 

Mostly on the China 
station an’ South Pacific.” 

“Ah, they’re hot climates, 
by all accounts. They wouldn't 
—no o’ course they wouldn’t 

“ Wouldn’t what?” 

“Bring you into contact, so 
to speak. . . . You should see 
my villets, too.” 

“Violets?” 

“They go together. You 
may notice the same thing 
in Truro: everybody that sells 
pork sells vi’lets.” 

“Damme if I can see the 
connexion——” 

“You wouldn’t—not at first. 
Vi'lets is a delicate way of 
advertisin’ that there’s an r in 
the month, an’ your pork by 
consequence can be relied on. 
My wife, too, is never happy 
without a great bowlful o’ 
vilets on the counter, done 
up in bunches: she thinks they 
suit her complexion. Now this 





patch o’ yours ‘ld be the very 
place to raise vi’lets, 


I was 
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thinkin’ so just now when I 


measured it. Suffer much 
from red spider in these 
parts?” 


‘Not so far as I know. ... 
But ’tis a curious thing,” went 
on Nicky-Nan, “to find a man 
like you turned to sojerin’.” 

“Ah,” cried Corporal Sander- 
cock, eager for sympathy, 
‘yes, well you may say that! 
It seems like a dream. . . . Of 
course in the pork - business 
August is always a slack 
month, an’ this blasted War 
couldn’ have happened at a 
more convenient season for 
pork, not if the Kaiser had 
consulted me.” 

“ But what drove ’ee to it?” 

“Intothe Engineers? Well, 
tis hard to say... . I always 
had leanin’s: an’ then the 
sausages preyed on my mind— 
they look so much like fuses. 
So, what with one thing and 
another, and my wife likin’ to 
see me in scarlet, with piping 
down my legs, which is what 
we wear at parades—— "Tis a 
long story, however, an’ we 
can talk it over as we're 
diggin’ up yer ’taties.” 

“<‘Diggin’ up my ’taties’?” 
Nicky - Nan echoed with a 
quaver. “Let me catch you 
tryin’ it!” 

“Now we're comin’ to busi- 
ness,” said Corporal Sander- 
cock. “ That's what the O.C. 
told me — Captain Whybro, 
commandin’ Number 4 Works 
Company, Cornwall Fortress 
Royal Engineers. ‘Here's 
where we carry our first 
trench, says he; ‘an’ here, 
if wit o’ man can grasp the 
why or the wherefore,’ says 
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he, ‘is a filthy potato - patch 
lyin’ slap across our line. 
Corporal,’ says he to me, 
‘you're a family man an’ 
tactful. I detach you,’ says 
he, ‘to search the blighter 
out an’ request him to lift 
his crop without delay. If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,’ says he, ‘an’ the 
more you run around the 
better itll be for your figure, 
an’ the more you’ll thank me,’ 
he winds up, ‘when we march 
together into Berlin.’ So now 
you understand how welcome 
you dropped in... . "Tis a 
terrible hilly country here- 
abouts.” 

“Tf there’s law in England,” 
Nicky-Nan threatened, “ you'll 
keep clear 0’ this here patch o’ 
mine, or it'll be the worse for 
‘oa, 

Corporal Sandercock seated 
himself leisurably on a hillock of 
thyme, began to knock out his 
pipe against the edge of his 
boot -sole, and suddenly ex- 
ploded in laughter so violent 
that he was forced to hold his 
sides. The exhibition took 
Nicky-Nan right aback. He 
could but stand and stare, 

“Oh, oh!” panted the cor- 
poral, After another paroxysm 
he gasped, “ You'll excuse me, 
but that’s how I get taken. 
‘You’ve got no business here’ 
was your words.” (Another 
paroxysm.) “You can’t think 
how comical you said it either,” 

“ Comical or not, I mean it,” 
Nicky-Nan assured him, with a 
saturnine frown. “If you can 
give ever holdin’ your belly an’ 
listen, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
my opinion o’ this here War ; 


which is, that ’tis a put-up job 
from start to finish, with no 
other object than to annoy 
folks,” 

The corporal sat up, wiping 
his eyes. “That's a point o’ 
voo,” he admitted, and added 
guardedly, “I don’t say as I 
agree: but I’d like to know 
how, comin’ upon all of us so 
suddent, it strikes a man like 
you, dwellin’ in these out-o’- 
the-way parts. My wife de- 
clares she’ve seen matters 
workin’ up to it for years.” 

“T never thought about it, 
one way or t’other, an’ I don’t 
want to think about it now. 
Who in the world wants war? 
Not I, for one.” 

‘‘Me either, if it comes to 
that,” Corporal Sandercock 
allowed, refilling his pipe. “If 
the matter had rested with me 
I'd ha’ gone on forming fours 
every Wednesday an’ Saturday, 
contented enough, all the rest o’ 
my life. But the great ones of 
earth will have it, the Kaiser 
especially: and, after that, 
there’s no more to say. The 
Kaiser wants a place in the 
sun, as he puts it; an’ ’tis our 
bounden duty as true Britons 
to see he don’t get any such 
thing.” 

“T never heard tell as he 
expressed a hankerin’ for my 
’taty-patch,” answered Nicky- 
Nan sourly, “The way I look 
at it is, he leaves me alone in 
quiet, an’ you don’t. A pack 
o’ sojers messin’ about a spot 
like this !” he added with scorn. 
“It affronts a decent man’s 
understandin’. But ’tis always 
the same wi’ sojers. In the 
Navy, when I belonged to it, 
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we had a sayin’—‘ A mess-mate 
afore a ship-mate, a ship-mate 
afore a dog, an’ a dog afore 
& sojer.’” 

“To judge by your appear- 
ance,” said the corporal with 
no sign of umbrage, ‘that was 
some time ago, afore they 
started the Territorial move- 
ment... . . Ever study what 
they call Stradegy? No?—lI 
thought not. Stradegy means 
that down below your patch 
there’s a cove o’ sorts: where 
there’s a cove there’s a landin’- 
place; where you can get a 
light gun ashore you can clear 
the shore till you find a spot to 
land heavy guns. Once you’ve 
landed heavy guns you've 
a-took Plymouth in the rear. 
You follow me?” Corporal 
Sandercock stood up and 
picked a crumb- or two of 
tobacco from the creases of 
his tunic. “Tl go fetch a 
fatigue party to harvest these 
spuds o’ yours,” said he. 
“There'll be compensation for 
disturbance. If you like, you 
can come along an’ bargain it 
out wi’ the Major.” 

“No,” said Nicky - Nan, 
snatching at this happy 
chance. ‘I’m a lame one, as 
you see. What must be, must, 
I suppose: but while you step 
along I’ll bide here,” 

“So long, then!” 

The corporal had no sooner 
turned his back than Nieky 
began to unwrap his bundle 
in a fumbling haste. He 
watched the rotund figure as 
it waddled away over the rise ; 
and so, dropping on his knees, 
fell to work furiously. The 
sun was already making its 
warmth felt. In less than five 


minutes the sweat trickled off 
his forehead and dropped on 
his wrists as he dug with his 
unhandy trowel aud grabbed 
at the soil. 

Something more than a 
quarter of an hour had passed 
when, looking up for the fiftieth 
time, he spied the corporal 
returning down the grassy 
slope, alone. By this time his 
job was nearly done; and after 
finishing it he had the presence 
of mind to dig up a quart 
or so of potatoes and spread 
them over the gold coins in his 
sack. 

“What in thunder’s your 
hurry?” demanded the cor- 
poral, halting for a moment on 
the crest of the rise and gazing 
down. “I told you as Id 
fetch a gang to clear the patch 
for you; an’, what’s more, the 
spuds shall be delivered to your 
door sometime this very day. 
But the Captain can’t spare a 
man this side o’ nine o'clock, 
an’ so I was to tell you.” He 
descended the slope, mopping 
his brow. “Pretty good 
tubers ?” 

Nicky- Nan _hypocritically 
dived a hand into the sack, 
drew forth a fistful, and held 
them out in his open palm. 

“Ay, and a very tidy lot,” 
the corporal nodded. “And 
what might be the name of 
’em?” 

“ Duchess o’ Cornwall they’re 
ealled: one o’ the new Main- 
crops, an’ one o the best. 
East-country grown, You may 
pull half a dozen or so for 
yourself if you'll do me the 
favour to accept em.” 

“Thank ’ee, friend. There’s 
nothin’ I relish more than a 
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claimed it hastily. ‘“I must 


white-fleshed ’taty, well-grown 
an’ well-boiled. Not a trace 
o’ disease anywhere,” observed 
the corperal running his eye 
over the rows and bringing it 
to rest on the newly - turned 
soil at his feet. “Eh? Hullo!” 

He stooped and picked up 
a sovereign. 

“That’s mine!’”’ Nicky-Nan 


”? 





ha’ dropped it 
“Well, I didn’, any way— 
an’ that’s honest.” The cor- 
poral handed it over with just 
a trace of reluctance. “But it 
only shows,” he added, eyeing 
Nicky-Nan thoughtfully, “as 
there’s nothing in this world so 
deceptive as appearances.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SECOND SERMON. 


“For Zion’s sake will I not hold 
my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I 
will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth. 

. . . And thou shalt be called by a 
new name. ... Thou shalt no more be 
termed Forsaken; neither shall thy 
land be termed Desolate: but thou 
shalt be called Hephzi-bah, and th 
land Beulah: for the Lord delighteth 
in ae and thy land shall be mar- 
ried. . ... 

... I have set watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor 
night. 

... The Lord hath sworn by 
his right hand, and by the arm of 
his strength, ‘Surely I will no more 
give thy corn to be meat for thine 
enemies ; and the sons of the stranger 
shall not drink thy wine, for the 
which thou hast laboured. But they 
that have gathered it shall eat it, and 
praise the Lord ; and they that have 
brought it together shall drink it. ..in 
the courts of my holiness.’ 

Go through, go through the gates ; 
prepare ye the way of the people ; 
cast up, cast up the highway ; gather 
out the stones ; lift upa standard for 
the people. 

Behold, the Lord hath proclaimed 
unto the end of the world, ‘Say ye to 
the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy sal- 
vation cometh ; behold, his reward is 
with him,’ and his work before him. 
And they shall call them ‘The Holy 
People, the Redeemed of the Lord,’ 
and thou shalt be called, ‘ Sought out, 
A City Not Forsaken.’” 

VOL. CXCVII.—NO. MCXCIV. 


Mr Hambly closed the great 
Book upon the cushion and 
leaned forward, resting his 
arms over it. 

“T want you,” said he after 
@ pause, very solemnly and 
slowly, “to apply those words 
not only to ourselves, of whom 
we are accustomed to think, 
too particularly and too eom- 
placently, as a chosen people; 
but to the whole as the free 
peoples of Western Europe, 
with whom to-day we stand in 
alliance and as one. If you 
apply them at all particularly, 
let France and Belgium be first 
in your minds, with their 
harvest fields and vineyards, 
as you listen to the Lord’s 
promise, ‘By the urm of my 
strength, surely I will no more 
give thy corn to be meat for 
thine enemies, and the sons of 
the stranger shall not drink 
thy wine for which thou hast 
laboured.’ 

“For our own land, England, 
if we are really to vindicate it 
out of this struggle as Beulah 
—that is, ‘married,’ the bride 
of the Lord—I wish you to 
consider how far the God of 
this noble oath has advanced 
upon the old —e 
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Jehovah of the book of Joshua. 
He is not yet, in Isaiah, the 
all-loving, all-comprehending 
God the Father of the Gospel, 
but if we halt on Him here, we 
are already a long way ad- 
vanced from that tribal and 
half-bestial conception of the 
Deity which Joshua invoked and 
(as it seems to me) the German 
Emperor habitually invokes. 

‘‘T see no harm in priding 
ourselves that we have ad- 
vanced beyond the German 
Emperor’s schoolboyish con- 
ception of Jehovah. As a 
greater and far more highly 
bred and educated Emperor—an 
Emperor of Rome—once warned 
us, ‘The best part of revenge is 
not to be like them.’ 

“Well, that is the point on 
which I would specially caution 
you this morning. When an 
adversary suddenly and brutally 
assaults us, his ferocity spring- 
ing from the instinct of a lower 
civilisation—as when a farm- 
dog leaps upon us in the road 
—our first instinct is to fall 
back and meet him on the 
ground of his own savagery, 
to give him an exact tit for his 
tat. But can you not see that, 
as we do this, and in proportion 
as we do it, we allow him to 
impose himself on us and re- 
linquish our main advantage? 
It is idle to practise a higher 
moral code if we abandon it 
hurriedly as soon as it is 
challenged by a lower. 

“Bearing this in mind, you 
will not in the next few minutes 
say to yourselves, ‘Our minister 
has ill chosen his time—now, 
with the enemy at our gates— 
to be preaching to us that 
we should be confirming what 


little hold we have on the 
divine purpose, to advance 
upon it; to counsel our striv- 
ing to pierce further into the 
mind of God; when all the 
newspapers tell us that, for 
success in war, we should enter 
into the minds of our enemies.’ 

“For, let me tell you, all 
knowledge is one under God; 
and the way of theology — 
which should be the head and 
crown of the sciences —not 
different from the way of what 
we call the ‘natural’ sciences, 
such as chemistry, or geology, 
or medicine. Of wisdom we 
may say with Kcclesiasticus: 
The first man knew her not 
perfectly, neither shall the last 
man find her out: but that 
does not matter. What matters 
for us, in our generation, is 
that we improve our know- 
ledge and use it to make our- 
selves comparatively wiser — 
comparatively, that is, with 
our old selves as well as with 
our enemies, ‘ Knowledge,’ 
they say, ‘is power’; which, 
if it mean anything, must mean 
that A, by knowing a little 
more than B, has made him- 
self, to that extent, more 
powerful than B. 

“Now by saying that the 
way of all the sciences is one, 
I mean just this: that the true 
process of each is to refer effects 
to their real causes, not to false 
ones, and in the search to 
separate what is relevant from 
what is irrelevant and—so far 
as we can discover —quite 
accidental. For example, when 
a pestilence such as typhoid 
fever broke out in Polpier five 
or six hundred years ago, your 
forefathers attributed it to the 
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wrath of God visiting them for 
their sins: and to be sure it is 

ood that men, under calamity, 
should reflect on their sins, but 
only because it is good for 
them to reflect on their sins at 
all times and under any circum- 
stance. Nowadays you would 
have your well-water analysed 
and ask what the Sanitary 
Inspector had been about. Or, 
again, if a fire were to devas- 
tate our little town, we should 
not smite our breasts in the 
manner of those same fore- 
fathers, and attribute it to 
what there is amongst us of 
sloth and self-indulgence, to 
God’s wrath upon our drinking 
habits or our neglect of Sunday 
observance: we should trace it 
to a foul chimney and tran- 
slate our discovery into a Bye- 
law, maybe into a local Fire 
Brigade. That is how men 
improve their knowledge, and, 
through their knowledge, their 
well-being — by sorting out 
what is relevant. 

“Do you suppose that irrel- 
evances account for this war 
any more than they account 
for a fire or a pestilence; or 
that they will any more help 
us to grapple with it? Truly 
it would seem so,” sighed Mr 
Hambly. “A great deal of 
fervid stuff was uttered in 
England last Sunday by arch- 
bishops, bishops, presidents of 
this and that Free Church; 
and the ‘religious newspapers ’ 
have been full of these utter- 
ances. God forgive my pre- 
sumption that, as I walk the 
streets of Polpier, I seem to 
hear all these popular men 
preaching with acceptance 


about nothing in particular! 
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“They all start by denounc- 
ing .or deploring Germany’s 
obvious sins: her exaltation of 
Might against Right, her lust 
of world-dominion, the ruth- 
lessness of her foreign policy, 
the vainglorious boastings of 
her professors. No great harm 
in this!—for all these have 
contributed to bring this war 
about, and are therefore rele- 
vant. But when the preacher 
turns to the examination—for 
us so much more profitable—of 
our own sins, what has the 
preacher to say? Why, always 
in effect that, though it passes 
comprehension why Germany 
should be chosen to punish us 
(being so much worse than our- 
selves), we deserve punishment 
somehow for our drinking, 
swearing, and gambling habits, 
for the state of the poor in 
our cities, for our worship of 
wealth, for having a Liberal 
Government... 

“Absurd as it may seem, 
that last gets nearest to sense ; 
for wars are made, or at any 
rate accepted by, governments ; 
and in a democratic country 
the government of the day 
represents the nation, or the 
nation is to blame, But be- 
lieve me, my friends, God does 
not punish in this haphazard 
way. He punishes scientific- 
ally; or rather he allows men 
to punish themselves, by reap- 
ing the evil from the cause 
they have planted or neglected 
to remove: and the harvest 
comes true to the seed. 

“The War as yet is scarcely 
a week old. It came upon 
us like a thief in the night, 
and as yet none of us can 
tell how far we are blame- 
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worthy. We have not the 
evidence. 

“There will be time enough, 
when we have it, to search out 
the trne reasons for national 
penitence. I do not believe in 
being penitent at haphazard: 
I have too much respect for 
that spiritual experience. Still 
less do I believe in running up 
to God’s mercy-seat with a 
lapful of unassorted sins and 
the plea, ‘Dear Lord, we are 
doubtless guilty of all these. 
Being in affliction, we are 
probably right in believing 
that one or more of them has 
provoked Thy displeasure, and 
are ready to do penance for 
any if it will please Thee to 
specify. Meanwhile, may we 
suggest horse-racing or profane 
language?’ We may be sure, 
then, that the sin suggested, as 
@ conjurer forces a card, is not 
a relevant one. We may be 
fairly sure also that it is one 
with which some neighbour is 
more chargeable than are we 
ourselves. The priests of Baal 
were foolish to cut themselves 
with knives, but it is to be set 
to their credit that they used 
real ones. 

“You will observe that 
Isaiah constantly, in his words 
of highest promise to her, 
speaks of Zion as to be re- 
deemed, and her glory as some- 
thing to be restored: which 
implies that her bliss will lie, 
not in acquiring some new 
possession, but in regaining a 
something she has lost or for- 
feited. Have we of England 
in our day built such a Jeru- 
salem that merely to have it 
again is our dearest hope for 
the end of this War? 


“T come back to my main 
proposition, and will conclude 
with one word of immediate 
practical advice—the best I can 
offer, as a plain man, in these 
days when the minds of all are 
confused. 

“ My main proposition is that, 
all knowledge being one in its 
process, our best chance of read- 
ing God’s mind lies in thinking 
just as practically, rationally, 
relevantly about divine things 
as scientific men take care to 
do about scientific things and 
as you or I should take 
care to do about the ordinary 
things of life. If we only 
thought of God as important 
enough, we should do that as 
a matter of course. If we then, 
being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to our children— 
we in England to-day are as 
yet a long way off the phil- 
osophy of Jesus Christ. That 
is too hard for us altogether, 
it seems. But we ought to be 
abreast with Isaiah, which is a 
long way ahead of Joshua and 
the German Emperor. 

“For my word of practical 
advice —I counsel you, as 8 
people, not to waste time in 
flurried undiscriminating re- 
pentance; not to fuss, in short, 
until, having learnt where and 
how you ought to repent, you 
can repent effectually. That 
knowledge may come soon: 
more likely it will come late. 
Meanwhile the danger is in- 
stant. Every man in this 
church,” concluded Mr Hambly, 
‘has a strong sense—a con- 
viction, which I share—that 
the cause of England is right, 
that she is threatened and calls 
to him as he has never heard 
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her call in his lifetime: and the 
call is to fight for her, but as 
men not straying to learn a 
new gospel of hate, remember- 
ing rather what at the best 
our Country has been, and 
proud to vindicate that.” 


“Silly old rigmarole,” com- 
mented Miss Oliver on the way 
home. “If you can tell me 
what it was all about!” 

“Tf ’twas no worse than 
silly there'd be no harm done. 
When it comes to hinting that 
the Almighty hasn’t a purpose 
of His own for typhoid fever, 
in my Opinion it’s time some one 
made a public protest.” 

“T don’t see what good that 
would do, On his own showing 
it'd lie between the Lord an’ 
Scantlebury, the Sanitary In- 
spector. He’d no business to 
speak so pointed: an’ I always 
hate personalities for my part. 
But I daresay Scantlebury 
won’t mind, if it comes to his 
ears even ig 

“Scantlebury!” exclaimed 
Mrs Polsue with a sniff. ‘‘He 
only got the job through his 
son’s being a local preacher 
and him a freemason. Do you 
think Secantlebury could make 
typhoid fever, if he tried?” 

“Well, no; if you put it in 
that way. A Board School 
was as high as ever his parents 
could afford to send him: and 
then he went into the green- 
grocery, and at one time was 
said to be going to fail for over 
three hundred, when this place 
was found for him. A fair- 





spoken little man, but scientific 
in no sense o’ the word.” 

There was a pause. 

“The silly man _ collected 
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himself towards the end,” said 


Mrs Polsue. ‘“ There was sense 
enough in what he said about 
every man’s duty just now— 
that it was to fight, not to 
argue ; though, after his man- 
ner, he didn’t pitch it half 
strong enough... . I’ve been 
thinking that very thing over, 
Charity Oliver, ever since the 
Vicarage meetin’, and it seems 
to me that if we're to be an 
Emergency Committee in any- 
thing better than name, our 
first business should be to stir 
up the young men to enlist. 
The way these tall fellows be 
hangin’ back, and their country 
callin’ out for them! There’s 
young Seth Minards, for in- 
stance, an able-bodied young 
man if ever there was one. But 
I don’t mind telling you I’m 
taking some steps to stir up 
their consciences.” 

“T did hear,” said her friend 
sweetly, “that you had been 
stirring up the women. In 
fact it reached me, dear, that 
Mrs Penhaligon had already 
chased you to the door with a 
besom—and she the mildest 
woman, which no doubt you 
reckoned on for a beginning. 
But if you mean to tackle the 
young men as well—though I 
ean’t call to mind that the 
Vicarage meetin’ set it down 
as any part of your duties sf 

“ T don’t take my orders from 
any Vicarage meeting,” snapped 
Mrs Polsue; “ not at any time, 
and least of all in an emergency 
like this, when country and 
conscience call me together to 
a plain duty. As for Mrs 
Penhaligon, you were misin- 
formed, and I advise you to 
be more careful how you listen 
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to gossip. The woman was 
insolent, but she did not chase 
me—as you vulgarly put it, no 
doubt repeating your inform- 
ant’s words—she did not chase 
me out of doors with a besom. 
On the contrary, she gave me 
full opportunity to say what I 
thought of her.” 

“ Yes; sol understood, dear: 
and it was after that, and in 
consequence (as I was told) that 
she——” 

“Tf you are proposing, 
Charity Oliver, to retail this 
story to others, you may drag 
in a besom if you will. But as 
a fact Mrs Penhaligon resorted 
to nothing but bad language, 
in which she was backed up by 
her co-habitant, or whatever 
you prefer to call him, the man 
Nanjivell.” 

‘Yes, I heard that he took a 
hand in it.” 

“There you are right. He 
took a hand in it to the extent 
of informing me that Mrs Pen- 
haligon was under his charge, 
if you ever heard anything so 
brazen. . . . I have often won- 
dered,” added Mrs Polsue, 
darkly musing, “why Polpier 
has not, before this, beeome as 
one of the cities of the plain.” 

“Have you?” asked Miss 
Oliver. “If I let such a 
thought trouble my head, I’d 
scarce close an eye when I 
went to bed.” 

“But what puzzles me,” 
went on Mrs Polsue, “is how 
that Nanjivell found the pluck. 
Every one knows him for next 
door to a pauper: and yet he 
spoke up, as if he had pounds 
an’ to spare.” 

*‘ Perhaps you irritated him,” 
suggested Miss Oliver. “ Hvery- 


body knows that, poor as 
folks may be, if you try to set 
them right beyond a certain 
point-——” 

The two ladies, in this ami- 
able converse, had drawn near 
to the bridge-end. They were 
suddenly aware of a party of 
six soldiers in khaki, headed 
by a corporal, advancing over 
the bridge in file. Each pair 
of soldiers carried between 
them a heavy sack, swinging 
it slowly as they marched. 

The ladies drew aside, curi- 
ous. The soldiers halted in 
front of the old doctor’s house. 
The corporal—a stout man— 
walked into the porchway and 
knocked. 

Mrs Penhaligon answered the 
knock, and after a short col- 
loquy was heard to call back 
into the passage summoning 
Mr Nanjivell. 

In half a minute Nicky-Nan 
hobbled out. Meanwhile, their 
passage over the bridge being 
clear ahead, our two ladies 
had no good excuse for linger- 
ing. Yet they lingered. When 
all was said and done, no such 
sight as that of seven soldiers 
in khaki had been witnessed 
in Polpier within living mem- 
ory. The child population 
of Polpier was indoors, ex- 
pectant of dinner; and the 
squad missed the compliment 
of attention that would cer- 
tainly have been paid it ten 
minutes earlier or an hour 
later. 

“Here are your spuds,” an- 
nounced Corporal Sandercock, 
“ with the Commandin’ Officer’s 
compliments.” He paused, seem- 
mingly in wrestle with an in- 
ward reluctance. He plunged 
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his right hand into his breeches 
pocket. ‘And here,” said he, 
“be two sovereigns picked up 
in addition to the one you drop- 
ped this mornin’. It softens 
my surprise a bit,” Corporal 
Sandercock added, “now that 
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‘I see the house you occupy, 
and,” with a glance at Mrs 
Penhaligon — “the style you 
maintain. But for a man 0’ 
seemin’ly close habits, you’re 
terribly flippant with your 
loose gold.” 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—FEATHERS, 


When Polpier folk had oc- 
casion to talk of soldiers and 
soldiering—a far-away theme 
to which the mind seldom 
wandered — their eyes would 
become pensive and their 
voices take an accent of pity 
tinged with gentle contempt. 
‘There were such men. People 
back inland, among various 
strange avocations, followed 
this one; at a shilling a-day, 
too!’ Some months before, as 
young Seth Minards happened 
to be dandering along the 
eastern cliff-track, he was met 
and accosted by an officer in 
uniform, who asked him many 
questions about the coast, its 
paths, the coves where a boat 
might be beached in moderate 
weather, &c., and made notes 
on the margin of a map. 
“Who was that tall chap I 
see'd ’ee in talk with, up by 
th’ Peak?” asked Un’ Benny 
Rowett later in the day. “A 
Cap’n Something - or - other,” 
answered Seth; “I didn’t 
catch his full name.” “ Walked 
over from Troy, Is’pose ? Queer 
how these ship-cap’ns enjoy 
stretchin’ their legs after a 
passage—the furriners especi- 
ally. But there! ’tis nat’ral.” 
“He wasn’ a ship-cap’n.” 
“What? a mine-cap’n?—ay, 
to be sure, that accounts for 


the colour of his clothes... . 
Out o’ work, was he? There’s 
been a lot o’ distress down in 
the Minin’ District lately.” 
“You're wrong again,” said 
Seth: “he’s a gun-sojer, or 


so he told me.” ‘“ What, an 
army-cap'n?... But I oft 
to ha’ guessed. Come to 


think, he didn’ look scarcely 
more ’n that.” 

Polpier, indeed, had not seen 
a troop of soldiers since the 
Napoleonic era, when (as has 
been related) the old Doctor 
raised a company of Volunteer 
Artillery. Here we were, after 
more than a hundred years, at 
war again for what the news- 
papers called “our national 
existence”; and behold within 
five days Polpier had become 
a centre of military activity ! 
The people, who during those 
five days had talked more 
about the career of arms and 
those who followed it than in 
five decades before, had insen- 
sibly —or, at least, without 
sense of inconsistency—passed 
from amused contempt to a 
lively interest, even though in 
speech they kept to the old 
tone of light cynicism. Nor 
was this tone affected to 
cover a right-about-face; it 
simply meant that a habit of 
speech could not quite so 
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quickly as a habit of thought 
adapt itself to retreat. 

Of a sudden, and almost 
before it could own te this 
nascent interest, Polpier found 
itself flattered and exalted to 
military importance. That 
Sunday afternoon the whole 
town pretermitted its afternoon 
nap and flocked up past the 
Warren to view the camp. As 
Miss Oliver observed, “It was 
an object-lesson: it brought 
home some of the realities of 
war to you.” 

“Some,” agreed Mrs Polsue. 
“Tf I was you, dear, I wouldn’ 
gush over such things, but 
rather pray the Lord against 
sendin’ too many of ’em. It 
wouldn’ altogether surprise 
me,” she added darkly, “if the 
after-eonsequences of this was 
worse than any Revival Meet- 
in’.”’ 

The O.C. had very wisely let 
it be known that, though in 
future it would be necessary to 
draw lines about his encamp- 
ment, station guards, and allow 
entrance only by written per- 
mit, on this first day the public 
were welcome to roam among 
the tents and satisfy their 
curiosity. His company might 
be stationed here for some 
months to come, and he wished 
to start on neighbourly terms. 
He had been told, moreover, 
that Polpier as a recruiting- 
ground was virgin soil, His 
sappers were instructed, there- 
fore, to make every one welcome, 
and especially any likely-look- 
ing young men who asked 
questions or otherwise showed 
an interest. 


Curiously enough — and 


strangely, unless you know 
Polpier and West - country 
people — it was the likely- 
looking young men who hung 
baek and showed least interest 
that afternoon. A few of them 
who had sweethearts were 
jealous perhaps: it is not 
pleasant when the girl you 
love suddenly abstracts from 
you the Sunday attention on 
which you have come to count 
and transfers it enthusiasti- 
cally—even if generally—to a 
number of young strangers, 
artlessly surrendering to a 
certain glamour in them be- 
cause they are doing what 
never occurred to you. 

But in the main these young 
men hung back just because 
they were interested ; because, 
being interested, they were 
shy. This camp spoke, or 
should speak, to them: its 
business, its proper meaning, 
could only be for them. They 
could not lay full account with 
the feeling. But these old men 
conning the gear and shaking 
heads so wisely—these middle- 
aged Sabbath couples pacing 
around and hanging on heel 
to wonder how the soldiers 
packed themselves at night 
into quarters so narrow, or 
advancing and peering among 
utensils of cookery—most of 
all the young women giggling 
while they wondered at this, 
that, or the other,—all were im- 
pertinent to the scene. What- 
ever War signified, it was a 
mystery for men, and for young 
men. 

The crowd thinned towards 
five o’clock, which is Polpier’s 
Sunday hour for tea. On a 
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tussock of thyme above Nicky- 
Nan’s freshly cleared patch— 
the very tussock on which 
Corporal Sandercock had rested 
that morning — young Obed 
Pearce, the farmer’s son, sat 
and sucked at a pipe of extinct 
tobacco, Hunger of heart had 
dragged him down to have a 
look at the camp: then, coming 
in full sight of it, he had halted 
as before the presence of some- 
thing holy, to which he dared 
approach no nearer. 

He had arrived somewhat 
late in the afternoon, as the 
thick of the crowd was dis- 
persing. He had no young 
woman to bring with him, to 
allay her curiosity. Farmers’ 
sons marry late and are de- 
liberate in choosing. It is the 
traditional rule. Young fisher- 
men, on the other hand, claim 
their sweethearts early and 
settle down to a long probation 
of walking-out, waiting their 
turn while, by process of nature, 
old people die, and cottages 
fall empty. 

Such is economic law in 
Polpier: and in accordance 
with it young Obed Pearce 
sat and smoked alone: whereas 
when young Seth Minards, by 
two years his junior, came 
along at a slow walk with 
hands deep in his _trouser- 
pockets and no maiden on his 
arm or by his side, Obed felt 
no incongruity in challenging 
him. 

“Hulle, young Seth! Not 
found a maid yet?” 

“No: nor likely to.” Young 
Seth halted. If he had not 
found a damsel it was not for 
lack of good looks. He had 
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a face for a Raphael to paint; 
the face of a Stephen or a 
Sebastian; gloomed over just 
now, as he halted with his 
shoulders to the sunset, “I 
can’t think o’ such things in 
these times, Mr Obed.” 

‘Nor me,” said the farmer’s 
son, discovering that his pipe 
was out and feeling in his 
pocket for a box of matches. 

“There’s no hurry for you, 
Mr Obed.” 

“Tsn’t there? ... Well, I 
suppose not, thank goodness! 
Here, take a fill o’ baccy an’ 
tell me what you think of it. 
I mean, o’ course ”—with a jerk 
of his hand towards the camp 
—“What you think o’ that 
there.” 

‘“‘T wish I could tell ee off- 
hand,” answered Seth after a 
pause, carefully filling his pipe. 
“T was puzzlin’ it over as I 
came along.” 

“T see nothing to puzzle, for 
@ man placed as you be,” said 
Obed, drawing hard on his pipe. 
“Tf you had a father and a 
mother, now, both draggin’ 
hard on your coat-tailsk—My 
God!” he broke off, staring at 
the sappers moving on the hill- 
side. ‘What wouldn’t I give 
to be like any o’ those?” 

“Tf you feel it like that,” 
Seth encouraged him, “the 
way’s plain, surely? Father 
nor mother—no, nor wife nor 
child, if I had ’em—could hinder 
me,” 

“What hinders you then, 
lucky man?” 

Seth smoked for a while in 
silence, ‘I don’t think as I’d 
answer ’ee,” he said at length 
quietly, “if I thought my 
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answerin’ would carry weight 
in your mind. Yow to call me 
lucky !—when your way’s clear, 
and all you want is the will.” 

“‘ We'll pass that,” said Obed. 
“To you, that have none at 
home to hinder, ben’t the way 
clear?” 

“Since you ask me, ’tis not; 
or if clear, clear contrary.” 

‘“‘How should that be, in 
God’s name?” 

“I'd rather you didn’ ask.” 

“But I do. . . . Look here, 
Seth Minards, I’m in trouble: 
and I don’t know how ’tis, but 
you're the sort o’ chap one 
turns to. Sit down, now, like 
a friend.” 

Seth seated himself on the 
turf. “It’s a strange thing, is 
War,” said he after a pause. 
“All my life I’ve abominated 
it—yes, the very thought of it.” 

“All my life,” said Obed, 
“T’ve reckoned it—I can’t tell 
you why—the only test of a 
man.” 

“Tis an evil thing ; yes, to 
be sure, and a devilish,” said 
Seth musing. “Men killing 
one another—and the widows 
left, an’ the orphans, on both 
sides. War's the plainest evil 
in all the world ; and if I join 
in it, ’tis to help evil with my 
eyes open. All my life, sir, 
I’ve held by the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

“T’ve read it,” said Obed 
Pearce. “Go on.” 

“Without it I’m lost. Then 
along comes this very worst 
evil,” he gazed towards the 
camp on the slope, “and here 
it is, callin’ me in the name 
o’ my Country, tauntin’, askin’ 
me why I can’t make up my 


mind to be a man!” Seth 
checked a groan. ‘You see,” 
he went on, “we looks at it, 
sir, in different ways, but they 
both hurt. I be main sorry if 
my own trouble o’ mind adds 
any weight to your’n. But th’ 
Bible says that, though one 
man’s burden be ’most as heavy 
as another’s, the pair may halve 
the whole load by sharin’ it— 
or that’s as I read the teachin’.” 

Young Obed ground his 
teeth. “May be you haven't 
to endure this sort o’ thing!” 
On a fierce impulse he pulled 
an envelope from his pocket, 
seemed to repent, then hardened 
his courage, and slowly drew 
forth—three white feathers. 
“Tt came to me this morning, 
anonymous.” His face was 
crimson. 

“May be I have,” answered 
Seth tranquilly, and produced 
an envelope containing three 
feathers precisely similar. “But 
what signifies a dirty trick o’ 
that sort. It only tells what 
be in some other unfort’nate 
person’s mind. It don’t affect 
what’s in my own.” 

“Hullo!” hailed a voice 
behind them. “Comparin’ love- 
letters, you young men ?” 

The speaker was Nicky-Nan, 
come to survey the desolation 
of his ’taty-patch. Young Obed 
hastily crammed his envelope 
into his pocket. But Seth 
Minards turned about with a 
frank smile. 

“You may see mine, Mr 
Nanjivell. Look what some 
kind friend sent me this 
mornin’ !” 

“ Well, I s’wow!” exclaimed 
Nicky-Nan, after a silence of 
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astonishment. “If I didn’ get 
such another Prince o’ Wales’s 
plume, an’ this very mornin’ 
too!” 

“You?” cried the twe young 
men together. 

“See here”—Nicky in his 
turn pulled forth an envelope. 
“But what do it signify at 
all? *Tis all a heathen mystery 
to me,” 


“Well, and how are we get- 
ting along?” asked the Vicar 
two days later, as he entered 
the morning-room where his 
wife sat busily addressing 
circulars and notices of sub- 
committee meetings. 

She looked up, with a small 
pucker on her forehead. “ I sup- 
pose it is drudgery ; but do you 
know, Robert,” she confessed, 
“T really believe I could get to 
like this sort of thing in time.” 

He laughed, a trifle wistfully. 
“And de you know, Agatha, 
why it is that clergymen and 
their wives so seldom trouble 
the Divorce Court—in com- 
parison, we'll say, with soldiers 
and soldiers’: wives? ... No, 
you are going to answer wrong. 
It isn’t because the parsons are 
better men—for I don’t believe 
they are.” 

“Then it seems to follow that 
their wives must be better 
women !” 


“You’re wrong again. It’s 


because the wife of a parish 
priest, even when she has no 
children of her own ”—here the 
Vicar winced, flushed, and went 
on rapidly—“ nine times out of 
ten has a whole parish to 
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mother—clothing-clubs, Sun- 
day-school classes, mothers’ 
meetings, children’s outings, 
choir feasts—it’s all looking 
after people, clothing ’em, feed- 
ing ’em, patting ’em on the 
head or boxing their ears and 
telling ’em to be good—which 
is just the sort of business a 
virtuous woman delights in. 
She riseth also while it is yet 
night, and giveth meat to her 
household and a portion to her 
maidens. ‘A portion to her 
maidens’; you see she used to 
measure out the butter in Solo- 
mon’s time.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do in _ this 
parish,” she said with a laugh. 
“ They'd give notice at once.” 

“God forgive me that I 
brought you to this parish, 
Agatha!” 

“Now if you begin to talk 
like that— when I’ve really 
made a_ beginning.” She 
pointed in triumph to the 
stacks of missives on the writ- 
ing-table. 

“Tt’s I who bungled, the other 
day, when I suggested your 
giving Mrs Polsue a duplicate 
list of the names and addresses. 
I thought it would please her 
and save you half the secre- 
tarial labour; and now it ap- 
pears that you like the seere- 
tarial labour!” 

“What has happened?” Mrs 
Steele asked. 

“Well, young Obed Pearce 
rode over to see me yesterday. 
He’s in great distress of mind, 
poor fellow; dying to enlist 
and serve his country, but held 
back by his parents, who won’t 
hear of it. As if this wasn’t 
torture enough, in the midst 
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of it he gets an envelope 
by post— addressed in a4 
feigned hand, and with no 
letter inside, but just three 
white feathers.” 

“Oh, hateful! 
be so wicked?” 

“TI met Lippety-Libby at 
the gate this morning. ‘Look 
here,’ I said; ‘this is a pretty 
poison you are sowing on your 
rounds’: and I showed him 
the feathers which young 
Obed had left with me. ‘I 
know you can’t help it,’ said 
I, ‘but if the Post Office can 
stop and open suspected cireu- 
lars, surely it can refuse to help 
this abomination!’ ‘I’ve de- 
livered pretty well a score, sir,’ 
said he; ‘and I wish you or 
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some person would write to 


the papers and stopit.’ ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘it’s not for me to ask if 
you have a guess who sends 
this sort of thing about?’ He 
rubbed his chin for a while and 
then answered: ‘No, Parson; 
nor ’tisn’t for me to tell ’ee if I 
do: but if you sheuld happen 
to be strollin’ down t’wards 
the Quay, you might take a 
look at Mrs Polsue’s Cochin 
China hens. The way them 
birds have been moultin’ since 
the War started——’” 

“Robert! You don’t tell 
me that woman plucks the 
poor things alive!” 

“Ay: and takes the bleed- 
ing quills to draw more blood 
from young men’s hearts.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE STRIKE—WHO IS RESPONSIBLE!—THE ILLICIT LEADERS— 
THE GUILT OF THE GOVERNMENT—LORD KITCHENER'S SPEECH— 
AFTER THE WAR—THE ENERGY OF CRANKS—GERMANY’S MEGALO- 
MANIA—“ THE UNIVERSAL EMPIRE OF ETHICS.” 


AT the outbreak of the war 
in August last, the enemies of 
England were astonished at 
our perfect solidarity. All 
classes combined cheerfully 
and resolutely to carry on a 
struggle, whose justice was 
universally acknowledged. The 
army, which we were forced to 
improvise hastily, was a visible 
source of pride tous all, That 
it should have been already 
prepared was obvious. The 
nation was content to think 
that it was doing its best to 
atone for the interested care- 
lessness of our politicians. If 
the response to Lord Kitchen- 
er’s appeal was generous, the 
men who did not join the 
colours showed an eager pa- 
triotism. They threw them- 
selves into the work of pro- 
viding boots, uniforms, and 
munitions of war with a zeal 
which seemed to have upon it 
no taint ef selfishness. At 
last, and for the first time in 
many years, Great Britain 
seemed at one with herself. 
We had but one hope, one 
desire—to break the German 
tyranny, which had hung too 
long over our heads, and which 
had levied war against us even 
in an hour of pretended peace, 
And then came the strike to 
break our pride, and to prove 
to our single-minded allies 


that our boasted solidarity 
could not stand the stress of 
high prices, or resist, in a 
moment of public crisis, the 
temptation of private greed. 
Thus the ancient struggle 
between labour and capital 
was renewed, when every hour’s 
work was of vital importance 
to us. Men whose sons and 
brothers were fighting at the 
front threw down their tools, 
though they should have known 
that their idleness meant death 
and wounds to their country- 
men fighting in the trenches. 
Deceived by vain leaders, they 
declared in effect that the 
triumph of the British Empire 
was as nothing-when weighed 
in the balance against another 
twopence an hour for them- 
selves. They knew that upon 
their exertions depended the 
safety of their country; yet 
either they declined to work 
at all, or thought they satisfied 
their sense of duty by three 
days’ labour in a week. The 
more callous of them suggested 
that they should take up their 
tools again, and then “ca’ 
canny,” or refrain from exert- 
ing their full strength. The 
British Army might wait for 
ammunition, until their whims 
were satisfied. It mattered 
not to them that France and 
Russia were giving to the 
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common cause all that they had 
of energy and zeal. Whether 
in the field or in the workshop 
their citizens, at any rate, 
held themselves like partici- 
pants in a holy war. The 
Britons, alone, haggled and 
chaffered while their kith and 
kin were risking their lives in 
defence of their homes. “Let 
them wait for ammunition,” 
they said, “and dig themselves 
deeper in, until we can extract 
the uttermost farthing from 
their sufferings.” 

What is the reason why the 
British and the British alone 
have thus fallen below their 
opportunity? It is a lack of 


imagination, says this one, 
They have not seen their 
country invaded nor their 
wives and daughters out- 


raged, and consequently they 
are unable to reconstruct for 
themselves the horrors of war. 
They are kept without know- 
ledge, says another. The 
Press combines with the Press 
Bureau to publish the suc- 
cesses of the British arms, and 
to conceal from the public such 
disasters as may occur. These 
palliations are not compliment- 
ary to the working-man. If 
his fancy moves somewhat 
sluggishly, that, to be sure, is 
not his fault. And if the 
Press Bureau does not take 
the whole country into its 
confidence, as well it might, 
since no nation is less prone 
to panic than our own, then 
the Press Bureau incurs the 
heaviest blame. Nevertheless, 


the working-man has as many 
chances of discovering the 
truth for himself as any other 
member of the community. He 
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is compelled to read by Act of 
Parliament. He will find scant- 
lings of the truth set forth in 
all the newspapers with an il- 
luminating commentary. And 
even if he be not sufficiently 
interested in the war to read a 
newspaper, he cannot help tak- 
ing in information through the 
pores of his skin, The gossip 
of his fellows must have 
told him that the Germans 
have trampled Belgium and 
France under foot, that they 
have violated and mutilated 
women, that they have de- 
stroyed churches and libraries 
and houses. The raids upon 
Searborough and King’s Lynn 
must perforce have been ex- 
plained to every striker in the 
country, and there is none who 
can justly plead ignorance as 
an exeuse for his criminal folly. 
There is, in fact, no corner of 
the world where the truth 
of the struggle has not been 
revealed. Not many months 
since an English ship of war put 
into a Chilian harbour to take 
on coal. It had all too brief a 
time for the enterprise, and it 
might have been compelled to 
leave port with its bunkers 
half-full, had not the Chilian 
stevedores worked with might 
and main, not for an increase 
of pay, but because they wished 
in their hearts to serve Great 
Britain. The stevedores of 
Chili are not of our blood. 
They have no sources of infor- 
mation denied to our working- 
men. But their zeal to help 
was not for a moment in doubt, 
and it should shame all those 
who have thrown down their 
tools, when England clamoured 
for the munitions of war, that 
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the Chilians proved themselves 
better and wiser men than they. 

If we would understand what 
has set a slur upon our country 
we must look deeper below the 
surface of things than the 
accidents of the Press and the 
Press Bureau. In the first 
place, the working-men have 
been duped by their leaders. 
They have listened too readily 
to the flatterer and the time- 
server. Tired of the sound 
counsels of their official lead- 
ers, they turn a willing ear to 
anybody who has the gift of 
a facile rhetoric. The illicit 
leaders, whom they appoint 
themselves, are bad enough. 
Still worse are those who 
thrust their advice in from 
outside. Here, for instance, 
is Mr Hyndman, who has lately 
made a great show of patriot- 
ism, doing his best (fortunately 
it is not much) to undermine 
the spirit of the country. 
“The working classes,” said 
he, “are always either food for 
powder or food for plunder. 
At the present moment they 
are food for powder abroad, 
in what I believe to be a 
righteous cause, but they are 
food for plunder at home. 
Unless this state of things 
be remedied without delay, 
it will be the duty of the 
Labour Party to stop recruit- 
ing and to use their forces at 
home.” The Labour Party, 
fortunately, knows its duty 
too well to listen to Mr Hynd- 
man’s treasonable utterances. 
But his suggestion may carry 
some weight with the working 
classes, and its infamy cannot 
be too often exposed. If the 
working classes are feod for 


powder abroad, they do not 
complain, and they are not 
singular in the sacrifice they 
make, All classes are cheer- 
fully and proudly giving them- 
selves in the service of their 
country on the battlefield, 
and Mr Hyndman proves how 
hollow was his pretence of 
patriotism when he insists 
upon class distinctions, which 
in the trenches do not exist. 
And how a man who be- 
lieves that we are fighting in 
a righteous cause can urge 
the Labour Party to stop re- 
cruiting for any reason or 
in any circumstances is past 
finding out. Does Mr Hynd- 
man think that the working- 
man would escape powder and 
plunder if his advice were 
followed and the victory of the 
Germans secured? Doubtless 
he is cynical enough to gauge 
the wickedness of his own 
speech, but the mere fact that 
he is listened to even by a 
few with a patience which 
would be granted to none of 
his kind in France or Russia 
helps us to understand the 
strikers’ lack of public spirit. 

The members of our present 
Government are far more 
grievously to blame than Mr 
Hyndman and the Socialists. 
For ten years they have ex- 
ercised a despotic sway, and 
not one of them in a single 
speech has given the voters a 
hint of better things than votes 
and pensions. Where it was 
their business to lead, they 
have followed abjectly. You 
will search their speeches in 
vain for one word of patriotism. 
They have held out bribes to 
the electors; they have prated 
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of his privileges; never once 
have they mentioned the duty 
which he owes to his country. 
Most often they have tickled the 
electors’ ears with imbecilities 
about pheasants and mangel- 
wurzels, firm in the belief that 
a horse-laugh — the crackling 
of thorns under a pot—is worth 
more votes to them than a 
close, coherent thought. With 
@ passionate desire to say the 
smooth thing and so increase 
their popularity, they have told 
their dupes that war with Ger- 
many was an impossibility, was, 
in brief, no better than a fig- 
ment of the Tories to cover the 
nakedness of Tariff Reform. 
Leaders and rank and file have 
been at one in assuring the 
country that peace could not 
be broken, and that there was 
nothing to think of but Free 
Trade and increasing pensions. 
Not long since Lord Loreburn, 
for instance, contributed a pre- 
face to a publication of the 
Cobden Club, a Club, as we 
all know, supported and patron- 
ised by Germans, and in his 
preface he wrote these words: 
“Time will show that Germans 
have no aggressive designs 
against us, nor we against 
them ; and then foolish people 
will cease to talk of a future 
war between us which will 
never take place.” Thus was 
the people lulled to sleep. War 
could never touch them. All 
they had to do was to avoid 
the very suspicion of Chauv- 
inism. Let them never per- 


mit the Union Jack to float 
over their schools, and peace 
would follow them through 
their State-provided lives to 
their State-provided graves. 
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And while our politicians 
promised the people peace and 
pensions, they did their best to 
stir up a profitable class-hatred 
in its mind. In the Radical 
creed envy has always been the 
first and the last of the virtues, 
Vote straight, and hate every 
man cleverer or more fortunate 
than yourself—this was the 
constant injunction of our dem- 
agogues. And the injunction, 
repeated indefinitely, had its 
due effect. The people began 
to believe that it was badly 
treated, that it was defrauded of 
its rights, that it should be 
immune from work and toil, 
for the mere reason that it was 
numerous. As for the Ger- 
mans, it did not believe that 
they would ever come ; and if 
they came, what did it matter? 
Did not its leaders assure it 
that it would be just as well 
off under the Germans as under 
its present masters? Indeed it 
saw no reason why it should 
defend its homes; its homes 
were not worth defending. 

Thus was the strike insidi- 
ously prepared, and the patriotic 
speeches now delivered by 
the Ministers will not absolve 
them of a grave responsibility. 
They have misused the author- 
ity which democracy gives 
them to what might have 
proved the undoing of the 
country. They have set the 
stone of sedition rolling down 
the hill, and believed fatuously 
that they could stop it when 
they would. Worse than all, 
one of their number, the hero of 
Lamlash, solemnly raised the 
cry in the House of Commons 
of the Army against the People. 
The guilt of this gentleman may 
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be duly measured, if we remem- 
ber that at the very time at 
which he delivered his mon- 
strous speech he knew all about 
the intentions and preparations 
of Germany. Let us be careful 
then to put the saddle on the 
right horse. The strikers de- 
serve no indulgence at our 
hands. Indeed, if they per- 
sisted in their fatal policy, we 
should be forced to institute 
compulsory service, and, calling 
them to the colours, compel 
them as soldiers to do what 
work is necessary for the State. 
But we cannot forget that for 
ten years they have been taught 
the lessons of disloyalty and dis- 
affection by those who should 
have led them to wiser ends, 
and that the heavier part of the 
blame must be laid on the back 
of their leaders and governors. 

At any rate it is clear that 
Radical members of Parliament, 
lately the idols of the people, 
cannot with any show of 
sincerity admonish or exhort 
the shirkers. They must make 
the best of the monster created 
by their own greed and am- 
bition, One Minister—and one 
Minister alone—Lord Kitchener 
—may hope to reason with them 
successfully. He possesses an 
authority, which he shares with 
no other of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects. If he spares no other in 
the great work of defence, he 
spares not himself. He has 
toiled for his country early and 
late. We all recognise that he 
has achieved what before him 
seemed impossible. He has 
made a vast army, trained, 
equipped, eager, where six 
months ago no army was. He 


has atoned in this brief space 
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for the sloth and sluggishness 


of the misgoverned years. We 
know him for a man who finds 
it easier to do than to say, and 
his infrequent speeches carry 
the greater weight, because 
they are uttered not for the 
sake of rhetorical display, but 
because they are the clear and 
simple expression of a national 
want. He discussed the strike 
with a sternness, yet with a 
moderation, which will shame 
the working men of England 
into activity. He pointed out 
that we could not supply and 
equip our new armies unless we 
could obtain all necessary war 
material, that our demands 
upon all the industries con- 
nected with the manufacture 
of the munitions of war, natu- 
rally very great, had compelled 
a vast number of men to work 
at very high pressure. Though 
many, happily, have risen 
loyally to the occasion, the 
example of patriotism set by 
them has not been universaily 
followed. As Lord Kitchener 
says, ‘notwithstanding these 
effortsto meet our requirements, 
we have unfortunately found 
that the output is not only not 
equal to our necessities, but 
does not fulfil our expectations, 
for a very large number of our 
orders has not been completed 
by the dates on which they 
were promised.” And the delay 
is the more deeply to be de- 
plored, because we have under- 
taken to supply our allies as 
well as our own armies with 
certain munitions of war. 
Admitting that the work- 
men generally have done loy- 
ally and well, Lord Kitchener 
points gravely to — 
R 
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where absence, irregular time- 
keeping, and slack work have 
led to a marked diminution in 
the output of our factories,” 
Drink and the restrictions of 
trade unions it is that hampers 
our advance, and Lord Kit- 
chener spoke not a whit too 
seriously when he declared 
that “unless the whole nation 
works with us and for us, not 
only in supplying the manhood 
of the country to serve in our 
ranks, but also in supplying 
the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, and equipment, successful 
operations in the various parts 
of the world in which we are 
engaged will be very seriously 
hampered and delayed.” There 
is the plain truth in plain 
terms, and we can only hope 
that it will sink deep into the 
minds of the people. We be- 
lieve that to bring the war to 
a successful termination as 
soon as possible is the ambi- 
tion of all Englishmen, even of 
those who can earn ‘enough in 
two days to secure four days 
of idleness. But we shall not 
obtain this swift termination 
unless all those of proper age 
and strength perform cheer- 
fully whatever tasks are ex- 
pected of them. To-day we 
should all be “at the front,” 
not merely those who fight our 
battles in the trenches, but 
those also who do at home 
whatever duty it is theirs to 
discharge. And this truth is 
fully acknowledged by Lord 
Kitchener, who admits that 
the men working long hours in 
the shops have their part also 
in the war, and that when 
peace is signed they should 
have their share of the medals 
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which are awarded to courage 
and patriotism. 

Less dangerous and more 
tiresome than the strikers are 
those voluble ones who have 
made up their mind to turn 
the great struggle in which 
we are engaged to their own 
purpose and profit. There is 
not a half-baked philosopher 
in the country who is not 
busy explaining what will 
happen “ after the war.” After 
the war! It is a long way 
ahead, but not too long for 
the sanguine temper of those 
who are always eager, for a 
price, to set the world right. 
The vast mob of intellectuals, 
who are ready to _ sketch 
you a new heaven and a 
new earth while you wait, 
who have so little reverence 
for the past that they pit their 
own tiny ingenuities against 
the accumulated wisdom of all 
time, believe that they have 
now seized opportunity by the 
forelock. Here is a noisy band 
clamouring that we fight in 
vain unless we are making 
war against war itself. As 
these hopeful personages do 
not trouble their minds with 
the study of history, they do 
not know that they are merely 
echoing the parrot-cry of all 
the ages. War will not de- 
stroy war merely because the 
peacemongers want to murmur 
“T told you so.” Man is still 
a fighting animal, in spite of 
Cobden and Mr Carnegie, and 
when he thinks himself ag- 
grieved or insulted he will 
take the same steps towards 
redress as seemed good to his 
ancestors. As for the peace- 
they have done 
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enough harm to Great Britain 
in the last five years to have 
earned a holiday, and they 
would do well to retire to 
the pleasant club, which irony 
has provided for them, we are 
told, cook, smoking-room, park, 
and all, in the neighbourhood 
of the Hague. 

Others, again, inspired by 
the zeal of ignorance, profess 
to believe that the war will 
end in @ benevolent kind of 
State-Socialism, that the wage- 
earner will cease to exist, that 
indeed the ideal of Messrs Jack 
Cade and Lloyd George will at 
length be realised. ‘Be brave, 
then,” shouted Cade, “for your 
captain is brave and vows re- 
formation. There shall be in 
England seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny: the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops; and I will make it 
felony to drink small beer: all 
the realm shall be im common ; 
and in Cheapside shall my 
palfrey go to grass; and when 
I am king, as king I will be, 
. . . there shall be no money.” 
Thus Cade, thus the Mr George 
of a year ago, thus the high- 
browed gentry of to-day, who 
pretend to think that because 
the sane nations of Europe are 
resisting the madness of Ger- 
many, the wage-earner shall 
no longer stoop to accept the 
price of his toil, but shall enjoy 
free quarters in a publichostelry 
and eat his seven halfpenny 
loaves and toss his ten-hooped 
pot in the unearned leisure of 
a gentleman. But, alas! the 
Socialist of to-day is not the 
man that Cade was. For Cade, 


at any rate, was ready to fight 
and to die for the indulgence 
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of his hopes. The Socialist 
thinks he will win an easy and 
perpetual endowment from the 
fighting of others. 

Then there are those who 
can live only in the market- 
place, who are never happy 
unless the beating of their own 
big drum resounds in their 
ears. For them the war is a 
successful rival, and they can 
ill conceal their bitter jealousy. 
They have established their 
system of advertisement with 
the utmost care, and then in a 
moment they seem as nothing 
compared with the soldier, 
whom they have always 
heartily despised. However, 
all is not lost for them. There 
are many ways of reminding 
the world that they still exist. 
They can discuss the war and 
its effects with all the confi- 
dence of experts, though a year 
ago they were sure that Ger- 
many was our friend, and they 
can dictate to an eagerly listen- 
ing world the terms which 
their intelligence will impose 
upon the combatants. This of 
itself is sufficient to keep them 
in the limelight, and it by no 
means exhausts their resources. 
Some months ago Messrs Wells 
and Shaw, two of the brightest 
of our intellectual stars, dis- 
covered that a public discussion 
was as good a method as an- 
other of advertisement. Had 
they carried the battle to its 
logical conclusion we might 
have been relieved of their 
presence for ever. But they 
knew better than the Kilkenny 
cats when to stop, and though 
Mr Wells’s parting shot might 
have proved fatal to another, 
we do not suppose that it in- 
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flicted a serious wound upon 
Mr Shaw’s self-esteem. At 
any rate this is what Mr Shaw 
amounts to in the eyes of his 
generous colleague: “ He is an 
activity, a restless passion for 
attention. Behind that is a 
kind of jackdaw’s hoard of 
other people’s notions, . . . but 
nothing anywhere of which one 
can say, ‘Here is the thought 
of a man.’” Nomine mutato 
narratur fabula de te. Mr Wells, 
having sketched his friend to 
his own satisfaction, thus con- 
cludes: ‘‘ And nothing will stop 
him. All through the war we 
shall have this Shavian accom- 
paniment going on, like an idiot 
child screaming in a hospital, 
distorting, discrediting, con- 
fusing.” With these words we 
are in perfect agreement. But 
since we can discover no sort of 
difference between Mr Bernard 
Wells and Mr H. G. Shaw, we 
cannot help being surprised at 
their provenance. 

Moreover, our sympathy with 
Mr Wells in his affliction is 
but half-hearted. He has to 
bear no more than the child- 
like idiocy of Mr Shaw. It is 
ours to endure the screaming 
of them both. Mr Wells by 
this time is surely inoculated 
against his own virus. He 
can read his own writings 
probably with pride, certainly 
with patience. We, who find 
it difficult to distinguish these 
two great men the one from 
the other, cannot escape 
the double accompaniment of 
offence which goes on dully 
through the war. Of Mr 
Shaw’s evil pleasantry we 
shall say nothing. He con- 
cocted it for the American 


market, and no doubt received 
for it more than twenty pieces 
of silver. But it is worth 
while to examine some of the 
opinions of Mr Wells, who has 
taken it upon himself to re- 
prove his friend and rival. 
Mr Wells, of course, knows 
precisely what has been wrong 
hitherto in our national life, 
in the conduct of the war, and 
in the education of our soldiers. 
Like the philosopher that he 
is, he knows also what changes 
will take place in the Empire 
at the conclusion of the peace. 
The present hides from him no 
secrets, the future is spread 
out before his eyes as a familiar 
map. He has already ex- 
pressed his contempt of the 
military caste, which has saved 
his house from invasion and 
enabled him to fulfil his duty 
as Adviser-in-Chief to the Uni- 
verse without let or hindrance. 
He has already pictured the 
gross folly of the War Office, 
which has left him, Mr H. G. 
Wells, in the paltry position 
of a simple volunteer. Has he 
not as much right to take 
charge of a brigade as Colonel 
Seely, a Minister at War who 
did his best to undermine the 
discipline of the army? We 
have long been familiar with 
Mr Wells’s personal grievances. 
He has recently explained to us 
some others which touch him 
not quite so nearly. He is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied, poor man, 
with the British Court. He 
disapproves of its system of 
marriages. “An English Court 
in touch with English thought 
and character,” says he, “and 
intermarrying freely with Bri- 
tish and American families, is 
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the only conceivable monarchy 
for the coming days.” We 
know not which to admire the 
more, Mr Wells’s exquisite 
taste or Mr Wells’s profound 
statesmanship. But what does 
he mean by “intermarrying 
freely”? What is his notion 
of free intermarriage? Does 
he advocate polygamy for the 
British Court, or will he be 
satisfied with a system of cheap 
and easy divorce? 

After reading this elegant 
device of the marriage-broker 
we are not surprised to find 
that in Mr Wells’s august 
opinion, “the record of the 
War Office in relation to 
recruiting and the general 
helpful willingness of the 
country has been one almost 
of unmitigated stupidity.” It 
was a thousand pities, doubt- 
less, that when Lord Haldane 
retired from the War Office 
Mr Wells was not chosen to 
fill his place. Then we should 
have been sure that every 
ounce of national energy was 
being used to the best advan- 
tage. Kitchener’s army may 
be all very well in its way, but 
Wells’s army would certainly 
have been irresistible. At any 
rate it would not have con- 
tained any wastrels from the 
public schools, “The showing 
of the influential and intel- 
lectual classes in Britain,” 
thus Mr Wells, and his friend 
Mr Shaw could not have done 
better, “has been as poor as 
the response of the common 
people has been admirable. 
The elementary schools have 
produced pluck, cheerfulness, 
willing patriotism in un- 


limited abundance; they have 
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swamped the recruiting offices, 
and all our resources of wea- 
pons and equipment; the pub- 
lic schools, though they have 
been patriotic enough, have 
produced no equivalent leader- 
ship and mental vigour.” 
That was an admirable dis- 
covery to make, and the fact 
that it is set down to the 
credit of Mr Wells will drive 
his noisy rivals green with 
envy. 

Yet it is an assertion which 
can receive only serious treat- 
ment at our hands. Mr Wells 
makes it lightly enough. Upon 
what does he base it? And 
does he not see that if it 
is not firmly established upon 
a ground of fact, he is making 
a charge against many gallant 
men, who have died for him 
and his vain, garrulous col- 
leagues? Of course it is but 
an idle charge, a mere ex- 
pression of class - prejudice. 
Nor should it have been made 
at all, unless Mr Wells had 
examined the antecedents of 
all those who have taken part 
in the war, and traced all the 
pluck, the cheerfulness, and the 
willing patriotism to the board 
schools, all the mental slack- 
ness and failure in leadership 
to the public school, and unless 
he had the assurance of all 
the officers commanding in 
the field that what he said 
was confirmed by their observa- 
tion. That Mr Wells has made 
the smallest attempt to verify 
his monstrous assertion we do 
not believe. The material of 
a judgment is not his to con- 
trol, and his idle vilification 
will damage no single man at 
whom it is levelled. For our 
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part we are content to believe 
that in the army at any rate 
there is no class-envy, that 
every man in every rank has 
been content to do the work 
assigned to him, and has done 
it with skill and courage. But 
Mr Wells will still be yapping 
at the heels of better men than 
himself, and as he is not per- 
mitted to be a Field-Marshal at 
once, all through the war we 
shall have this Wellsian ‘‘ac- 
companiment going on, like an 
idiot child screaming in a 
hospital, distorting, discredit- 
ing, confusing.” 

After the war there will 
be peace. Before we know 
on which side victory will 
alight, it is superfluous to 
guess either at a political 
settlement or at a change of 
heart. We may, however, 
hazard the conjecture that 
when we lay down our arms 
we shall not easily tolerate the 
irrelevances of Messrs Shaw 
and Wells. They belong to 
that era of somnolence, in 
which Germany appeared a 
universal friend, when the 
leaders of the people assured 
its victims that peace could 
never be broken. For let it be 
remembered that after the war 
England will cherish, what she 
never cherished before, an army 
of three million men, who hav- 
ing looked with clear unflinch- 
ing eyes upon death are not 
likely to have patience with 
intellectual fatuity. Thus we 
shall return to the great tradi- 
tions of our race. We shall be 
made one in pride and strength 
with the heroes who fought at 
Agincourt, at Blenheim, and 
at Waterloo. The silly ory of 
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ninepence for fourpence will be 
shouted in vain at the ears of 
men who have listened to the 
thunder of the enemy’s guns. 
That old milch-cow, the phil- 
anthropic State, will be under- 
stood for the fraud that she is 
by those who have learned in 
the trenches to rely upon their 
own force, So much we may 
surmise without claiming the 
gift of prophecy, and for the 
rest we are content to await 
with patience the end of a tri- 
umphant war. 

The Germans also are beguil- 
ing their leisure by sketching 
what they will do and think 
when a conquered world lies 
prostrate at their feet. Their 
intellectuals, their Wells’s and 
their Shaws, are the victims of 
an amazing megalomania. They 
are resolved at all costs to make 
a desert and to call it peace. 
One pamphleteer suggests the 
complete dismemberment of 
Russia, the annexation of Bel- 
gium and of France, so far as 
a line extends from Boulogne, 
through Rheims to Belfort, the 
occupation of London for five 
or ten years, and the construc- 
tion of a tunnel beneath the 
English Channel. This de- 
mand, with a war indemnity 
of £6,000,000,000, shows how 
far madness will carry a stolid, 
unimaginative folk. But the 
palm of extravagance must be 
given to Herr Wilhelm Oswald, 
who appears to be a chemist to 
his trade. He sketches the 
future of Germany and of 
Europe with the sentimental 
brutality we have learned to 
expect of professors. “If,” 
says he, as reported in the 
‘Morning Post,’ “this war 
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should destroy the last of the 
Great Powers basedon strength, 
that is to say, Great Britain, 
the result would undoubtedly 
be a notable amelioration of 
international ethics. Ifit were 
possible besides to form an 
association of the European 
States under a firm direction 
(and, for reasons of organisa- 
tion, Germany alone is called 
upon to take such a direction), 
this solution would guarantee 
the maintenanceof the relations 
of the European Confederation 
of States, and preserve them 
against any blow, be it involun- 
tary or wilful.” 

It is a marvellous utterance. 
Before this vanity of a crazy 
colossus we cannot but doff 
our hats. Germany learns 
nothing and forgets every- 
thing. Through the mouth 
of a ehemist she solemnly 
assures the world, which still 
remembers the enormities she 
has committed in Posen, in 
Sleswick, in Alsace- Lorraine, 
that she is ready te govern 
and direct an association of 
European States for their own 
good and for the triumph of 
sound morality. Even she, 
blind and uncritical as she is, 
might have discovered that 
wherever she has attempted 
to rule men of another race 
she has failed most pitifully. 
Her own citizens have no 
distaste of the boot, to which 
they are obediently accus- 
tomed. She has never brought 
a yard of annexed territory 
beneath her sway. If the 
chemist’s dream became a 


reality, an army of ten million 
would be insufficient to keep 
the peace in a Teutonised Con- 
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federation of States. There 
would be no year, no month, 
no week without its rebellion, 
and Herr Oswald would survey 
in horror, let us hope, the 
work of benefiting by foree 
“the whole of humanity.” 

Nor is this the modest limit 
of Herr Oswald’s ambition. 
In a dithyrambic passage he 
sets his country, the country 
which has destroyed Belgium 
with fire and sword and has 
shown its love of beauty by. 
the callous, unnecessary bom- 
bardment of Reims Cathedral, 
at the very apex of moral 
excellence. ‘‘As for us Ger- 
mans,” he boasts, “the splendid 
duty has been given to us to 
realise what the great religions 
of the world, Buddhism, | 
Christianity, and Islamism, 
vainly attempted to do, that 
is, organise the universal 
empire of ethics.” The man 
is too portentously solemn to 
be amusing. It were a waste 
of time and breath to argue 
with him. We can do no 
more than advise him to go 
home and dose himself with 
hellebore. 

Yet, as we read the mad 
extravagances of the German 
intellectuals, we cannot but 
wonder at their complete un- 
consciousness of their own 
selves. Have they never gazed 
in @ moral looking-glass and 
discerned therein some of their 
shortcomings? Is it possible 
they do not know that their 
cruelty, their lack of honour, 
their brutality, have placed 
them for ever beyond the pale 
of civilisation? The nation 
which “salted” France and 
Belgium and England with 
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their spies in a time of peace, 
cannot ask or expect ever again 
to enjoy the privilege of hospi- 
tality. The men who system- 
atically sought places in the 
engineering shops of England, 
that they might betray their 
masters, can never again ask 
or receive the respect of honest 
men. The whole of Europe 
has had its warning, and surely 
will not disregard it. Hence- 
forth we can have no dealings 
with foreigners to whom the 
laws of gentlemen and of 
nations are alike despicable. 
And the Chemist pretends 
that this race of barbarians, 
which murders non-combatants 
and tortures prisoners, is des- 
tined to “organise the whole 
empire of ethics.” Poor ethics! 
They would fare ill indeed 
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were their empire placed in 
the blood-stained hands of 
Germany. Yet we need have 
no fear for the future. The 
arrogance of the Teuton 
springs not from a conscious- 
ness of power, but from a 
pitiful lack of humour. Until 
he is able to laugh at his own 
monstrous folly, he is unfit to 
govern either himself or others. 
Moreover, the battle which is 
to throw a beaten world at his 
feet is not yet won, and will 
never be won. Let him brag 
now as loudly as he may of 
what he will do in the hour 
of victory. It is the last ex- 
plosion of his pride. When 
defeat seizes him by the throat 
it will be the only solace left 
him that once he dreamed 
dreams of universal tyranny. 
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